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>= PFOQAMES MADISON re- 
Pe. tired from the 

J h dency in 1817 and died 
Yi4 Yo in IS36, nineteen years 
cay Le later. This was the 
Ks Zrowing period of Amer- 
By Ge. ican nationality, and it 
was during these years that an enduring 
attachment was formed for the frame of 
government under which the growth 
took place. So, as Madison had been 
the master-builder of the government, 
he enjoyed extraordinary prestige, and 
whatever he said on public questions was 
regarded as oracular. He felt the weight 
of the responsibility and expressed his 
views carefully, realizing that he was 
addressing posterity. During the clos- 
ing years of his life he prepared certain 
papers for posthumous publication, the 
chief one being the journal he had kept 
of the proceedings of the Federal Con- 
vention of 1787. This journal, with cer- 
tain letters which he had grouped with 
it, was published by the United States 
Government in 1840 in three volumes 
under the title of The Madison Papers. 
Before this mode of publication was de- 
cided upon, however, the papers were 
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offered by Mrs. Madison, who inherited 
them under the terns of her husband’s 
will, to several publishers, and among 
others to Messrs. Harper & Brothers; 
but a satisfactory pecuniary arrange- 
ment could not be reached by private 
publication,.. nd the papers were sold to 
the governn. t. 

It was not known that, at the same 
time with The Madison Papers, or per- 
haps a few months later, several essays 
which Madison had prep: red for publi- 
cation were placed in the ™essrs. Har- 
pers’ hands, but such, as it now appears, 
was the fact. All of these have since 
found their way into print, except the 
one which follows. It was written, « 
revised, by Madison ¢9me time before 
1832, and is in the penmanship of one 
of the amanuenses whom he employed 
at Montpelier. 

It is entitled “Monopolies, Perpetui- 
ties, Corporations, Ecclesiastical Endow- 
ments,” and deals for the most part 
with the subject of religious freedom, of 
which he could justly claim to be one of 
the great ch: ampions It was he who had 
caused the Virginia Bill of Rights to be 
amended so that it declared for free 
All Rights Reserved 
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exercise of religion instead of toleration 
or permission to exercise religion; it was 
he who wrote the remonstrance against 
assessments for religious purposes in Vir- 
ginia which broke down the bill for that 
purpose; it was he who carried through 


AS ee =p QONOPOL - S tho’ in 
ee *. certain cases useful 

| ought to be granted 
\ M VY, with caution, and 
N\ | @ guarded with strictness 
J aaa Y, against abuse. The 

Cy GS Constitution of the 
United States has limited them to two 
cases—the authors of Books, and of use- 
ful inventions, in both which they are 
considered as a compensation for a bene- 
fit actually gained to the community as 
a purchase of property which the owner 
might otherwise withhold from public 


use. There can be no just objection to 
a temporary ees in these cases; 
but it ought to be temporary because 


under that knit: ition a sufficient recom- 
pence and encouragement may be given. 
The limitation is particularly proper in 
the case of inventions, because they 
grow so much out of preceding ones that 
there is the less merit in the authors; and 
because, for the same reason, the dis- 
covery might be expected in a short 
time from other hands. 

Monopolies have been granted in 
other Countries, and by some of the 
States in this, on another principle, that 
of supporting some useful undertaking, 
until experience and success should ren- 
der the monopoly unnecessary, and lead 
to a salutary competition. This was the 
policy of the monopoly granted in Vir- 
ginia to Col. Jno. Hoomes to establish 
a passenger-stage from... to... 
But grants of this sort can be justified in 
very peculiar cases only, if at all; the 
danger being very great that the good 
resulting from the operation of the mo- 
nopoly, will be overbalanced by the evil 
effect of the precedent; and it being not 
impossible that the monopoly itself in 
its original operation, may produce more 
evil than good. 

In all cases of monopoly, not except- 
ing those in favor of authors and in- 
ventors, it would be well to reserve to 
the State, a rmght to extinguish the 


the Virginia legislature the bill for com- 
plete religious freedom which Jefferson 
had written. ‘There are few historical 
characters whose views on this subject 
are as valuable as his. 

GaiLLtarD Hunt. 


monopoly by paying a specified and 
reasonable sum. ‘This would guard 
against the public discontents resulting 
from the exorbitant gains of individuals, 
and from the inconvenient restrictions 
combined with them. This view of the 
subject suggested the clause in the bill 
relating to J. Rumsey in the Virginia 
Legislature in the year 1784, providing 
that the State might cancel his privilege 
by paying him ten thousand pounds.' 
And to secure him against the possibility 
of a payment in depreciated medium, 
then a prevalent apprehension, it was 
proposed that the sum should be paid in 
metal, and that of a specified weight and 
fineness. 

One objection to a Bank is that it 
involves a qualified monopoly; and the 
objection certainly has weight in pro- 
portion to the degree and duration of 
the monopoly. 

Perpetual monopolies of every sort 
are forbidden not only by the Genius of 
free Governments, but by the imperfec- 
tion of human foresight. (Among such 
monopolies, cannot be included the 
grants in perpetuity of public lands to 
individuals, the grants being made ac- 
cording to rules of impartiality, for a 
valuable consideration; and all lands 
being held equally by that tenure from 
the public, the vital principle of monop- 
oly is lost. The benefit is not confined 
to one or a few, but is enjoyed by the 
whole or a majority of the community. 
The evil of an excessive and dangerous 
cumulation of landed property in the 
hands of individuals is best precluded 
by the prohibition of entails, by the 
suppression of the rights of primogeni- 
ture, and by the liability of landed prop- 
erty to the payment of debts. In coun- 
tries where there is a rapid increase of 
population as in the U. S. these pro- 
visions are evidently hac and in 
all countries would probably be found 


‘The monopoly was for steam navigation. 
—G. H. 
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sO Where charters of incorporation, 
even the common ones to towns fot 
the sake of local police, contain clauses 
implying contracts, and irrevocable, 
they are liable to objections of equal 
force. The ordin: ry limitation on incor- 
porated Societies is a proviso that their 
laws shall not violate the laws of the 
land. But how easily may it happen 
that redress for such violations may not 


be pursued into effect? How much 
injury may accrue during the pursuit 
of redress? And above all, how much 


local injustice and oppression may be 
committed by laws and regulations, not 
in strict construction violating any law 
of the land. Within the local limits, 
parties generally exist founded on dif- 
ferent sorts of property, sometimes on 
divisions by streets or little streams: 
frequently on political and religious dif- 
Attachments to rival indi- 
viduals, are not seldom a source of the 
same divisions. In all these cases, the 
party animosities are the more violent 
as the compass of the society may more 
easily admit of the contagion and col- 
lision of the passions, and according to 
that violence is the danger of oppression 
by one party on the other; by the major- 
ity on the minority. The ways in which 
this can be effected, even beyond the 
cognizance of the paramount law of the 
land have scarce any other limits than 
the ingenuity and interest of those who 
possess the power. Is a tax to be col- 
lected? What inequality may attend 
the rule or mode of assessment? Is a 
public building to be erected, what is to 
guard against partiality or favoritism in 
hxing its site? Is there a single regula- 
tion of police which will not differently 
affect the component parts of the soci- 
ety, and afford an opportunity to the 
majority to sacrifice to their prejudices 
or their conveniency the conveniency or 
the interests of the minor party. 

When the town incorporated is not 
only a market town for the neighbor- 
hood, but a port for an external com- 
merce the effect of its police has a wider 
range, and its corporate powers the 
greater need of some other control than 
the vague and inefficient one, of the law 
of the land. 

Che best illustration of these remarks 
is to be found in the recorded proceed- 
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ings of the various local Corporations. 
What is generally known suthciently 
Without even a recur- 
rence to facts a common knowledge of 
human nature, would suggest the proba- 
bility of the abuses on which they are 
founded. 

The most effectual and perhaps the 
least exceptionable 
them, seems to be that of superadding 
to the general restraint of the law of the 
land, a previous veto in some impartial 
and convenient quarter on each par- 
ticular by-law. The Executive Author- 
ity of the State or that authority in con- 
sultation with a judge or judges of the 
highest grade might perhaps be relied 
on for the control on these local legis- 
latures, most likely to preserve a just, 
a uniform and an impartial exercise of 
their subordinate powers. 

The danger of silent accumulation and 
encroachments by Ecclesiastical Bodies 
has not sufhciently engaged attention 
in the U. S. 

They have the noble merit of first 
unshackling the conscience from perse- 
cuting laws, and of establishing among 
religious sects a legal equality. If some 
of the States have not embraced this just 
and this truly Christian principle in its 
proper latitude, all of them present exam- 
ples by which the most enlightened 
States of the Old World may be in- 
structed; and there is one State at least, 
Virginia, where religious liberty is placed 
on its true foundation, and 1s defined in 
its full latitude. The general principle 
is contained in her declaration of rights, 
prefixed to her constitution; but it is 
unfolded and defined, in its precise ex- 
tent, in the act of the Legislature, 
usually named the Religious Bill, which 
passed into a law in the year 1786. Here 
the separation between the authority of 
human laws, and the natural rights of 
man, excepted from the grant on which 
all political authority 1s founded, is 
traced as distinctly as words can admit, 
and the limits to this authority estab- 
lished with as much solemnity as the 
forms of legislation can express. The 
law has the further advantage of having 
been the result of a formal appeal to the 
sense of the Community, and a deliber- 
ate sanction of a vast majority, com- 
prizing every sect of Christians in the 
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State. This act is a true standard « 
Religious liberty; its prin iple the great 
barrier against usurp: itions on the rights 
of conscience \s long as it is respected 
and no longer, these will be safe. Every 
provision for them short of this principle 
will be found to leave crevices at least, 
thro’ which bigotry may introduce per- 
secution; a monster that feeding and 
thriving on its own venom gradually 
swells to a size and strength overwhelm- 
ing all laws divine and human. Ye 
States of America which retain in your 
constitutions or Codes, any aberration 
from the sacred principle of religious 
liberty by giving to Czsar what belongs 
to God, or joining together wh: it God has 
put asunder, hasten to revise your sys- 
tems, and make the example of your 
Country as pure and complete, in what 
relates to the freedom of the mind and 
its allegiance to its maker, as in what 
be longs to the legitimate object of polit- 
ical and civil institutions. 

Strongly guarded as is the se pari ition 
between Religion and Government in 
the Constitution of the United States, 
the danger of encroachment by Eccle- 
siastical Bodies, may be illustrated by 
precedents already furnished in their 
short history.’ 

The most notable attempt was that in 
Virginia to establish a general assess- 
ment for the support of all Christian 
sects. ‘This was proposed in the year 
178... by Patrick Henry and supported 
by all his eloquence aided by the re- 
maining prejudices of the sect which 
before the Revolution had been estab- 
lished by law. The progress of the 
measure was arrested by urging that the 
respect due to the people required in so 
extraordinary a case an appeal to their 
deliberate will. The Bill was accordingly 
printed and published with that view. 
\t the instance of Col. George Nicholas, 
Col. George Mason and others, the 
memorial and remonstrance against it 


! See the cases in which negatives were put by 
|. M. on two bills passed by Congress, and his 
gnature withheld from another.—See also at- 
tempts in Kentucky; for example, when it was 
prop sed to exempt Houses of Worship from taxes 

Madiss mn’s note The two bills which he vetoed 

1811 provided, the one for the incorporation of 
in Episcopal Church in Alexandria, then 1n the 
District of Columbia, the other for reserving a 
portion of the public land in Mississippi Territory 
for a Baptist Church.—G. H.] 


was drawn up' and printed copies of it 
circulated thro’ the State to be signed 
by the people at large. 
approb: ition of the B: iptists, the Presby- 
terians, the Quakers, and the few Roman 

Catholics universally; of the Methodists 
in part; and even of not a few of the 
sect formerly established by law. When 
the Legislature assembled, the number 
of copies and signatures presented dis- 
played such an overwhelming opposition 
of the people, that the plan of a general 
assessment was crushed under it, and 
advantage taken of the crisis to carry 
thro’ the Legislature the Bill above re- 
ferred to, establishing religious liberty. 
In the-course of the opposition to the 
Bill in the House of Delegates, which 
was warm and strenuous from some of 
the minority, an experiment was made 
on the reverence entertained for the 
name and sanctity of the Saviour, by 
proposing to insert the words “Jesus 
Christ” after the words “‘our Lord” in 
the preamble, the object of which would 
have been to imply a restriction of the 
liberty defined in the Bill, to those pro- 
fessing his religion only. ‘The amend- 
ment was discussed, and re« jected, the 
opponents of the amendment turned the 
feeling as well as judgment of the House 
against it, by successfully contending 
that the better preof of reverence for 
that holy name would be not to profane 
it by making it a topic of legislative dis- 
cussion and particularly by making his 
religion the means of abridging the nat- 
ural and equal rights of all men, in 
defiance of his own declaration that his 
kingdom was not of this world. This 
view of the subject was much enforced 
by the circumstance that it was espouse d 
by some members who were distin- 
guished by their reputed piety and 
Christian zeal. 

But besides the danger of a direct 
mixture of religion and civil Govern- 
ment, there is an evil which ought to be 
guarded against in the indefinite accu- 
mulation of property from the capacity 
of holding it in perpetuity by ecclesias- 
tical corporations, The power of all 
corporations, ought to be limited in this 
respect. The growing wealth acquired 
by them never fails to be a source of 


1 By Madison. It may be found in Vol. II, 
p. 183, of The Writings of Madison.—G. H 
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abuses \ warning on this subject its 
emphatically given in the example of 
the various charitable establishments in 
Great Britain, the management of which 
has been lately scrutinized. The exces- 
sive wealth of ecclesiastical corporations 
and the misuse of it In many countries 
of Europe has long been a topic of com 
plaint. In some of them the Church has 
amassed half perhaps the property of 
the nation. When the reformation took 
place, an event promoted if not caused 
by that disordered state of things, how 
enormous were the treasures of religious 
societies and how gross the corruptions 
engendered by them; so enormous and 
so gross as to produce in the Cabinets 
and Councils of the Protestant States a 
disregard of all the pleas of the inter 
ested party drawn from the sanctions of 
the law, and the sacredness of property 
held in religious trust. The history of 
England during the period of the Refor- 
mation offers a sufhcient illustration for 
the present purpose. 

Are the U. S. duly awake to the 
tendency of the precedents they are es- 
tablishing, in the multiplied incorpora- 
tions of Religious Congregations with 
the faculty of acquiring and holding 
property real as well as personal? Do 
not many of these acts give this faculty 
without limit either as to time or as to 
amount? And must not bodies per- 
petual in their existence, and which may 
be always gaining without ever losing, 
speedily gain more than is useful, and 
in time more than is safe? Are there 
not already examples in the U. S. of 
ecclesiastical wealth equally beyond its 
object, and the foresight of those who 
laid the foundation of it? In the U. S. 
there is a double motive for fixing limits 
in this case, because wealth may increas¢ 
not only from additional gifts, but from 
exorbitant advances in the value of the 
primitive one. In grants of vacant 
lands, and of lands in the vicinity of 
growing towns and cities, the increase of 
value is often such as, if foreseen, would 
essentially control the liberality confer- 
ring them. The people of the U. S. ows 
their independence and their liberty to 
the wisdom of descrying in the minute 


tax of 3 pence on tea, the magnitude of 


the evil comprized in the precedent. Let 
them exert the same wisdom, in watch- 
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ing against every evil lurking under 
plausible disguise S, and growing up trom 
small beginnings. Obsta princi 

ls the appointment of Chaplains to 
the two Houses of Congress consistent 
with the Constitution, and with the pure 
principle of religious freedom? 

In strictness the answer on both points 
must be in the negative. The Constitu- 
tion of the U. S. forbids every thing like 
an establishment of a national religion 
lhe law appointing Chaplains estab- 
lishes a_ religious worship for the na- 
tional representatives, to be performed 
by ministers of religion, elected by a 
majority of them; and these are to b 
paid out of the national taxes. Does not 
this involve the principle of a national 
establishment applicable to a provision 
for a religious worship for the Constitu- 
entaswellas of the Representative Body, 
approved by the majority and conducted 
by ministers of religion paid by the 
entire nation? 

The establishment of the Chaplain- 
ship to Congress is a palpable violation 
of equal rights as well as of Constitu- 
tional principles. The tenets of the 
Chaplain elected shut the door of wor- 
ship against the members whose creeds 
and consciences forbid a participation in 
that of the majority. ‘lo say nothing of 
other sects, this is the case with that of 
Roman Catholics and Quakers who have 
always had numbers in one or both of 
the Le gislativ e branche s. Could a Cath- 
olic clergyman ever hope to be appointed 
a Chaplain f lo say that his religious 
principles are obnoxious or that his sect 
is small, is to lift the veil at once and 
exhibit in its naked deformity the doc- 
trine that religious truth is to be tested 
by numbers, or that the major sects have 
a right to govern the minor. 

If Religion consist in voluntary acts 
of individuals, singly or voluntarily asso 
ciated, and if it be proper that public 
functionaries, as well as their constitu- 
ents should discharge their religious du- 
ties, let them, like the ir constituents, do 
so at their own expense. How small a 
contribution from each member of Con- 
gress would sufhce for the purpose! How 
just would it be in its principle! How 

\ few years after this was written, on Decem- 
ber 11, 1832, Charles Constantine Pise, a Catholi 
priest, was elected Chaplain of the Senate.—G. H. 
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noble in its exemplary sacrifice to the 
genius of the Constitution; and _ the 
divine right Why should 
the expense of a religious worship for the 
Legislature, be paid by the public, more 
than that for the Executive or Judiciary 
branches of the Government? 

Were the establishment to be tried by 


! 
s of conscience! 


its f are not the daily devotions 
cor hy these legal ecclesiastics, 
Ate as enerating into a scanty at- 


tendance, and a tiresome formality? 
Rather than let this step beyond the 
landmarks of power have the effect of a 
legitimate precedent, it will be better to 
apply to it the aphorism, de minimis non 


curat lex: or to li uss it “cum mac ulis 
quas aut incuria fudit, aut humana parum 
cavit natura. 


Better also to disarm in the same way 
the precedent of Chaplainships for the 
army and navy, than erect them into a 
political authority in matters of Re- 
ligion. ‘The object of this establishment 
is seducing; the motive to it 1s laudable. 
But is it not safer to adhere to a right 
principle, and trust to its consequences, 
than confide in the reasoning, however 
specious, in favor of a wrong one? Look 
thro’ the armies and navies of the 
world, and say whether in the appoint- 
ment of their ministers of religion, the 
spiritual interest of the flocks or the 
temporal interests of the shepherds, be 
most in view; whether here, as else- 
where the political care of religion is not 
a nominal more than a real aid. If the 
spirit of armies be devout, the spirit out 
of the armies will never be less so; and 
a failure of religious instruction and 
exhortation from a voluntary source 
within or without, will rarely happen; 
and if such be not the spirit of armies, 
the official services of their Teachers are 
not likely to produce it. It is more 
likely to flow from the labors of a spon- 
taneous zeal. The armies of the Puri- 
tans had their appointed Chaplains; but 
without these there would have been no 
lack of public devotion in that devout 


The case of navies with insulated 
crews may be less within the scope of 
these reflections. But it is not entirely 
so. The chance of a devout officer, 
might be of as much worth to religion, as 
the service of an ordinary Chapiain. But 


we are always to keep in mind that it is 
safer to trust the consequences of a right 
principle, than reasonings in support of 
a bad one. 

Religious proclamations by the Execu- 
tive recommending thanksgivings and 
fasts are shoots from the same root with 
the legislative acts reviewed. 

Altho’ recommendations only. they im- 
ply a religious agency, making no part 
of the trust delegated to political rulers. 

The objections to them are Ist that 
Governments ought not to interpose in 
relation to those subject to their author- 
ity, but in cases where they can do it 
with effect. An advisory government is 
a contradiction in terms. The mem- 
bers of a Government as suc a can in no 
sense, be regarded as possessing an ad- 
visory trust from their constituents in 
their religious capacities. They cannot 
form an Ecclesiastical assembly, Con- 
vocation, Council or Synod, and as such 
issue decrees or injunc tions addressed to 
the faith or the consciences of the people. 
In their individual capacities, as distinct 
from their official station, they might 
unite in recommendations of any sort 
whatever; in the same manner as any 
other individuals might do. But then 
their recommendations ought to express 
the true character from which they 
emanate. They seem to imply and 


certainly aneaiel the erroneous idea of 


a national religion. This idea just as it 
related to the Jewish nation under a the- 
ocracy, having been improperly adopted 
by so many nations which have em- 
braced Christianity, is too apt to lurk 
in the bosoms even of Americans, who 
in general are aware of the distinction 
between religious and political Societies. 
The idea also of a union of all who form 
one nation under one Government in 
acts of devotion to the God of all is an 
imposing idea. But reason and the 
principles of the Christian religion re- 
quire that if all the individuals compos- 
ing a nation were of the same precise 
creed and wished to unite in a universal 
act of religion at the same time, the 
union ought to be affected thro’ the 
intervention of their religious not of 
their political representatives. In a na- 
tion composed of various sects, some 
alienated widely from others, and where 
no agreement could take place thro’ the 
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former, the interposition of the latter is 


wrong. 4. lhe tendency of the 
practice to narrow the recommendation 
to the standard of the predominant sect. 
(he 1st proclamation of Gen. Washing- 
ton, dated January 1, 1795, recommend- 
ing a day of thanksgiving, embraced all 
who believed in a Supreme Ruler of the 
That of Mr. Adams called 
worship. Many private 
letters reproached the proclamation is- 
sued by J. M. for using the general terms, 
used in that of President Washington; 
and some of them for not inserting terms 
particularly according with the faith 
if certain Christian sects. The practice 
if not strictly guarded naturally 


doubly 


Univers« 
fora U istta? 


termil- 
nates in a conformity to the creed of the 
majority and of a single sect, if amount- 
ing to majority. <5. the last and not the 
least objection is the liability of the 
pi ictice to a subserviency to political 
views, to the St andal of religion, as well 
as the party animosities. 
Candid or incautious politicians will not 
In truth it 
is dificult to frame such a religious proc- 
lamation generally suggested by a polit- 
ical state of things, without referring to 
them in terms having. some bearing on 
party The Proclamation of 
President Washington which was issued 
just after the suppression of the Insur- 
rection in Pennsylvania, and at a time 
when the public mind was divided on 
several topics, construed by 
many. Of this the Secretary of State 
himself, E. Randolph, seems to have had 
an anticipation. 

The original draught of that Instru- 
ment filed in the Dept. of State is in 
the handwriting of Mr. Hamilton the 
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always disown such views. 
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Secretary of the Treasury. It appears 
that several slight alterations only had 
been made at the suggestion of the Sec- 
retary of State; and in a marginal not 
in his hand, it is remarked that “In 
short this proclamation ought to savour 
as much as possible of religion; and not 
too much of having a political object.” 
In a subjoined note in the hand of Mr. 
Hamilton this remark is answered by 
the counter-remark that, “A proclama- 
tion by a Government, which is a na- 
tional act, naturally embraces objects 
which are political,” so naturally, is the 
idea of policy associated with religion, 
whatever be the or the occasion, 
when a function of the latter is assumed 
by those in power.’ 

During the administration of Mr. Jef 
ferson, no religious proclamation issued 
It being understood that his SUCCEeSSOI 
was disinclined to such interpositions of 
the Executive, and by some supposed 
moreover that they might originate with 
more propriety with the Legislative 
body, a resolution was passed requesting 
him to issue a proclamation. 

It was thought not proper to refuse 
a compliance altogether; but a form and 
language were employed, which were 
meant to deaden as much as possible any 
claim of political right to enjoin religious 
observances by resting these expressly on 
the voluntary compliance of individuals, 
and even by limiting the recommenda- 
tion to such as wished a simultaneous as 
well as voluntary performance of a relig- 
ious act on the occasion. The following 
is a copy of the proclamation 


mode 


The draft of the pro 


State 


Department and ntains the notes as 
juoted by 


Madison G. H 
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Qt Denison girls were 
te ee r perfectly devoted to 


their mother. That was 
Yew hat everybody said, 
ty» and just what they 


ae. ¥. often repeated among 
~~ themselves. The phrase 
itself was almost a part of their devotion. 
Even Mrs. Denison used it; she often re- 
minded herself, a little ruefully, ‘* Well, 
of course they are perfectly devoted to 
me, poor dears.” 
They were excellent girls, her Helena 
and Margaret and Emily—serviceable 


and womanly. ‘Their manners were un- 
exce ptionable . and their voices were 
cheerful. They ended their sentences 


on a note ¢ ithe r of deferen ‘e or of que S- 
tion; sometimes of a mild sorrow that 
things should be as the y were. The V 
were very, very pleasant; they had in- 
herited their dear father’s disposition. 

Nor were they useless in their genteel 
sphere. Margaret kept house and played 
the piano for the infant class in Sunday- 
school; Kmily went to the Art Insti- 
tute, but avoided the nude;- and Helena 
had classes in St. Faith’s Settlement 
House. It was felt that Helena knew a 
great deal of the other side of life. ( Ince 
or twice she had given her sisters dis- 
creetly expurgated accounts of things 
that were distressing some of the teach- 
ers at the House; but, naturally, they 
kept such things from their mother. 

Chey were always solicitous about 
their mother’s health, and if there ap- 
peared, at times, a hint of impatience 
in her eves or voice, they ignored it; 

cretly they excused it as one of the 
infirmities of approaching age, but on no 
account would they have spoken of it, 
even to one another. Rather would 
the y redouble their tender care. 

Mrs. Denison was reminding herself 
of that as she walked homeward in the 
delicious April sunshine. She lingered a 
little now and then, accepting every ex- 
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cuse for remaining out-of-doors, loitering 
before shop windows, stopping to speak 
to some children at play, greeting the 
crocuses in the park with a welcoming 
smile, sometimes just pausing to lift her 
cheeks to the soft breeze. She passed a 
candy-store where a bevy of young girls 
were having soda-water. She retraced 
her way for a few steps, went inside, and 
bought a little bag of chocolates, which 
she buried in her muff; then, with a 
quick movement of decision, she, too, 
ordered a glass of soda-water. 

But when she mounted her own steps 
at last she reminded herself, with a little 
sinking of the heart, that it was Wednes- 
day. Mrs. Denison always dreaded 
Wednesday evenings. It was not that 
she objected to going to church. She 
had been brought up by an excellent 
mother, and would not have dreamed of 
staying away from morning service on 
Sundays. Nor had she the least objec- 
tion to the mid-week meeting in itself; 
it was the manner of her going, the way 
the girls got her there; above all, the 
talk there was about it. That April 
evening it was very much as usual. 

“Why, mother,” said Helena, from 
the opposite end of the table, “‘ you have 
not eaten your tapioca! Don’t you feel 
well, dear?” 

“Never felt better in my life,” Mrs. 
Denison declare d, with an unaccustomed 
jauntiness of manner which was some- 
how discordant with her daughter’s 
cheerfulness. 

Margaret looked anxious. “I am 
afraid you over-tired yourself this after- 
noon, dear,” she said. “Norah said you 
did not get home in time to rest cn the 
bed before dinner.” 

The bolts and bars of this tender sur- 
veillance pressed upon Mrs. Denison’s 
consciousness. “No, I did not,” she 
said. “I did not want to rest on the bed 
before dinner—shouldn’t have done it 
if I’d stayed home.” 
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Margaret would have spoken again, 
but Helena restrained her with a signif- 
cant look, and tactfully changed the 
subject, quite unaware of her mother’s 
onging to slap her. 

‘I’m sure it was a very good thing for 


“We all 


you to go out, cle ar, she said. 
are better for the inspiration that a 
little change gives us.”” Then she re- 
membered something. “Oh! It was the 
afternoon of the lecture on the mon- 

teries of northern Tibet! Of course! 
Do tell us about it, dear.” 

“1 did not ro to the lecture, Helena,” 
id Mrs. Denison. 

“Oh!” said Helena, with the patient 
ok of one whose tactfulness has been 
n vain. 

They all followed their mother into 
the living-room. For a while there was 
: constrained silence; each of the girls 

ok up her evening task, but Mrs. 
Denison sat with idle hands. Presently 
Margaret said: “I hope you have not 
iught cold, dear. | hope you did not 
leave off your furs this afternoon!”’ 

“Oh, | wore them,” said Mrs. Deni- 
mn. “LT still carry my conscience about 
with me, Margaret. I wore my furs 
and melted.” 

Margaret looked puzzled, but kind. 
It was Emily who at last voiced their 
vague alarm by tacitly submitting an 
explanation. 

“| think every one is apt to feel the 
languor of spring,” she said. 

Margaret and Helena brightened per- 
ceptibly. “Of course,” said Helena. 

Prese ntly she looked at the clock and 
went up-stairs to put on her hat and 
coat. Margaret laid aside her knitting 
and came and bent over her mother. 

‘Perhaps you are too tired to come to 
service this evening, dear,” she said. 

“The new Point of View came to- 
day,” said Emily. ‘‘Won’t you let me 
stay at home and read it aloud to you, 
de al r”’ 

Mrs. Denison arose. “I never felt 
better in my life,” she once more af- 
firmed, from the stairway. 

But, once in her own room, she did not 
open the door of the wardrobe where. she 
kept her bonnet; instead, she opened a 
window and stood looking out into the 
darkness of the April night, on her 
cheeks the same soft breeze which had 
Vou. CXXVIII.—No 
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allured her that afternoon; she stood 
there until she heard her daughters go 
down-stairs; then she closed the window 
and followed them. 

When they looked up at her, coming 
bonnetless down to them, she could only 
laugh aloud at the bewilderment, alarm, 
and gentle pain that came into thei 
eyes. 

“Why, mother!” cried Emily; and the 
others echoed, “* Why, mother!” 

Her laugh intensified their expressions. 
“Tl am not going to service this eve- 
ning,’ she said, and walked past them, 
without haste, into the living-room. 

But in the doorway she took pity on 
them and turned. “Pray don’t be 
anxious on my account, children,” she 
said. ‘Better run along, or you'll miss 
the opening sentences.” 

She waited for the pained, well-bred 
silence in the hall, for the little stir of 
departure, and for the closing door; then 
she seated herself beside the center- 
table and smiled, with a quality in the 
smile that her daughters had never seen. 

Presently she shook her head and 
said, aloud, “Well, anyway, they are 
perfectly devoted to me, poor dears!” 

Unconsciously her gaze was moving 
about the living-room. It was Mar- 
garet’s custom to keep a fire laid on the 
polished andirons; but the fire was never 
lighted. ‘The sticks were laid in log- 
cabin fashion, with three logs upon them; 
there was no paper underneath, because 
paper gets so yellow and dusty. Mrs. 
Denison’s eye fell upon the new copy 
of the Point of View; she tore out 
some of the back pages, thrust them 
under the log cabin, and set fire to them. 
She was smiling, but she wore a guilty 
air. She felt rather like an incendiary. 

Margaret’s knitting was always a 
white cotton wash-cloth; her work was 
upon the table. Mrs. Denison took it 
up, carried it across the room, and put it 
under one of the sofa-pillows. Her smile 
deepened until there were alluring little 
shadows at the corners of her mouth 
where there used to be dimples. From 
behind the other sofa-pillow she took the 
bag of chocolates and a book. It was a 
library book which Mrs. Denison had 
been trying to get for weeks, and which 
she had brought home that afternoon in 
her muff. It was not a book the girls 
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would have approved of, but it was being 
talked about everywhere. 

On the way back to the table she 
passed the chair where Emily had sat. 
Her work was still upon it—she had 
been hemstitching some neat little col- 
lars. he mother’s face softened; Emily 
always seemed a little more her own 
than the others. She often pitied Emily 

she wished that Emily might have 
married; she would have enjoyed Em- 
ily’s lovers. Mrs. Denison had had 
escapades in her youth—oh, very mild 
escapades, even for their day, but none 
the less delicious in retrospection. 

Mrs. Denison poked the blazing logs 
and sat down with her book and the bag 
of chocolates. It had been years since 
she had tasted a chocolate marron. Oc- 
casionally they all had after-dinner 
mints; but Margaret had ideas about 
dietetics, and Helena had conscientious 
scruples about spending money on candy 
which might otherwise be spent for pas- 
teurized milk for the poor. The second 
bonbon was—yes, it was flavored with 
cordial! There was no doubt about it. 
Mrs. Denison tried to find another like 
it in the bag. 

Suddenly she jumped, like a child 
caught in mischief. The door-bell had 
rung! Norah, who had lived with them 
eighteen years, had gone to bed an hour 
ago. The girls were at church—and the 
door-bell had rung! 

Mrs. Denison laid the bag of candy 
and the book on the table, and waited. 
The bell tinkled again, more insistently. 
A look of alarm came into her eyes, and 
she stood up. Again the bell—and Mrs. 
Denison went to the door and opened it. 
A man stood in the vestibule, and he 
wore a silk hat; but he promptly re- 
moved it when he saw who had opened 
the door. 

“Well, well!’ he said. “This is bet- 
ter than I expected! May | come in, 
Becky?” 

“Becky!” For twenty-seven years she 
had not been called “Becky!” Mrs. Den- 
ison stepped back, and the man stepped 
in. His hair was mostly missing, and, 
in spite of a close shave, any one could 
tell that his beard would have been 
white; but there was a certain rosiness 
about him and a twinkle in his eyes 
which proclaimed him youthful. In fact, 


it was his look of perennial youthfulness 
which at first veiled his identity from 
Mrs. Denison. He closed the front door 
behind him, held out his hand, and 
laughed. 

“Now, Becky, you know me perfectly 
well!” he said. 

And, quite suddenly, though almost 
unbelievingly, she did know him. 

Every girl who has many lovers has 
also one who is ever faithful, ever scorned 
for his faithfulness, ever at hand when 
wanted, ever made use of, yet ever 
ruthlessly put aside—and John Henry 
King had been just such a one when 
Becky Patmore was a belle. And this 
was John Henry King! 

Mrs. Denison laughed, flushed most 
becomingly, and held out both hands. 
In days gone by she had never offered 
him more than one, and often not that. 

“Know yout I’m not at all sure | 
know you!” she cried, and John Henry 
laughed back at her. 

When she had led him into the living- 
room he looked about him and at her, 
as if trying to get his bearings after so 
many years. He took up the book she 
had brought from the library that day, 
looked at the bag of chocolates, and 
laughed. 

“You're the same Becky, after all! 
Only ’”—as he noted the title—‘“‘only- 
shall we say—a trifle more—er—emanci- 
pated?” 

Mrs. Denison flushed, but she laughed. 
She knew just how emancipated she was 
not, but she liked being thought so. 

They talked, they laughed; they re- 
called old jokes and ignored old senti- 
mental passages. They had come to the 
place where the sentiment that had been 
a part of their youth no longer appealed 
to them; instead, they discovered a new 
spirit of comradeship which they found 
far more delightful. The John Henry of 
their youth had been a trifle dull and 
heavy; the John Henry of the present 
was exciting! And as for John Henry 
himself, he was glad that he had sought 
her out, sorry that he was to be in town 
but that one evening, happy once more 
to find himself under the old spell of her 
charm. 

Time was nothing to them, neither the 
time which had lived itself out into life 
and age, nor the time whose speeding 
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minutes were bringing her daughters 
home from mid-week service. She 
started at the opening of the front door; 
the sudden consciousness that she had a 
eood deal to explain brought a flush to 
her cheeks; in her embarrassment she 
looked very youthful, and John Henry 
smiled. 

**My girls are coming home from ser- 
vice,” she said, rising nervously. ‘“‘I 
have three such deat girls!” 

“Ah!” was all of John Henry’s com- 
ment; he, too, arose, so that when the 
three came into the frame of the door 
they were met with an opposing bat- 
talion of two. 

Their mother introduced them. At 
first their surprise threw them into a 
state of speechlessness. Helena was the 
first to recover. 

She smiled at John Henry with a 
kindly tolerance. ‘“‘I am so glad to meet 
one of mother’s old friends,” she said; 








A STATE OF SPEECHLESSNBSS 


and John Henry bowed with a jaunty 
little bend and a returning smile which 
both repudiated her implication of his 
age and went a good way toward putting 
her in her place. She turned to her 
mother. ‘“‘Why didn’t you tell us, dear? 
We could have stayed at home and 
made a little ‘festa’!” 

Before their mother could speak, Mar- 
garet bent over her with tender anxiety. 
“Are you less tired, dear?” she asked, 
kissing Mrs. Denison’s cheek and put- 
ting back a loosened wisp of her mother’s 
hair which had been most becoming. 

Mrs. Denison saw John Henry’s hand 
go up to his mouth and begin to caress 
his mustache. In earlier days John 
Henry had not dared to laugh at her. 
Now she would show him! 

Her smile embraced all her daughters. 
“| am glad you got home in time to meet 
Mr. King,” she said. ‘‘ Now run along 
to bed!” She could not meet their sud- 
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den stiffening. ‘‘ My girls are so tired 
you will excuse them, | know,” she said 
to John Henry, with an air of quiet 
assurance which hid her secret trem- 
bling. ‘They are so busy, so useful 
they need their sleep.” 

Mr. King bowed again. “At least | 
am delighted to have met your little 
bevy,” he said. 

There was absolutely nothing for well- 
bred daughters to do but return the 
touch of his hand and go up-stairs. 
Neither of the two in the living-room 


moved until they heard the shutting of 


the third door in the silence of the house 
overhead. Then, slowly, their eyes met; 
already they smiled. 

“Well, you have them in hand,” Mr. 
King admitted. 

Mrs. Denison drew a long breath 
and sat down. 
her chair, and bent toward him. “ John 
Henry, have you ever wanted to jump 
up and down, make faces, and—smash 
things?” 

“| have,” he confessed. 

“That was the first time in years and 
years that | have issued an order to my 
daughters,” she told him. “They are 
excellent girls, just like their dear father, 
and they are perfectly devoted to me. 
But | am taken care of, and followed 
about, and—and shielded, until | wish 
I had to scrub floors for a living. I dress 
according to their ideas of fitness; | eat 
what they think is good for me—they 
call it ‘nourishing’; I go to bed when 
they decide that | am tired; and I have 

lie down and rest at regular inter- 
vals, when I want to be—well, dancing! 
When I open a window to get a breath 
of air, | have a shawl put around my 
shoulders. When | am cross, they say 
1 am ‘overwrought.’ They bring me 
milk -and-eggs flavored with nutmeg. 
How I loathe nutmeg! I have not read 
a book in years that they have not read 
hrst—oh, I sneaked that one home from 
the library only to-day, in my muff. 
Think of it, John Henry, in my muff!” 

She sat back in her chair and sighed. 
Then she bent forward again to say, in 
the manner of confessing a dreadful 
secret: “‘John Henry, there are times 
when I'd like to jump over the moon! 
There are times when I'd sell my soul for 
one real good old time, with flowers and 


She grasped the arms of 
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candy and theaters and things to eat 
that will disagree with me— and beaux! 
When I was a girl and happened to have 
some extra pocket-money, | used to get 
some of the other girls to go en a spree 

a candy spree or a flower spree or a soda- 
water spree. Well, there are times even 
now, John Henry, when I'd like to go 
on a spree!” 

“Well,” said John Henry, ‘‘why don’t 
you?” r 

It was half- past eleven when Mrs. 
Denison crept up to her room, having 
said good night to Mr. King and put the 
chain on the door. As noiselessly as pos- 
sible she closed the door of her bedroom; 
she did not know that a moment after- 
ward three other bedroom doors opened 
silently, as silently to clese again. 

When Margaret and Helena and Em- 
ily found themselves alone at the break- 
fast-table, they avoided one another’s 
eyes. heir mother’s place was con- 
spicuously vacant, yet no one referred 
toit. Helena was a trifle pale, and Mar- 
garet’s eyes looked as if she had not 
slept; it was Emily who replied with a 
soothing message, when Norah came in 
to say that Mrs. Wilkinson had sent 
from across the street to know whether 
any one was sick, because their light had 
heen burning so late last night. After 
that, conversation utterly died. 

Emily departed for the Institute, and 
Helena for the Settlement House; it was 
not until after she had ordered the meals 
for the day and counted the laundry 
that Margaret discovered the note on 
their mother’s pincushion. 

It was a crisis which demanded the 
safety-valve, so to speak, of sudden self- 
expression. But Margaret could not 
scream, and she had never fainted in her 
life. She could, however, indulge in 
extravagance; so she telephoned for a 
messenger-boy, and sent him off to St. 
Faith’s for Helena and to the Institute 
for Emily, even giving him car-fare and 
a tip to bribe him to hurry. 

No one was willing to read the note 
aloud; they passed it from hand to 
hand. Mrs. Denison had written: 


Dear Giris,—Do not be anxious about 
me. I shal] be home to-morrow. 
Lovingly, 


MorTHer. 
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[hat was all. Chey re ad it. Helena 
was very and Margaret quite 
flushed; Emily laughed nervously. Pres- 
ently Helena, out of her large experience, 
said. “This is ternble. We must tnd 
her.” 

“We can't,” said Emily, with a giggle. 
‘‘We don’t even know where she’s gone!” 


pale ’ 


Helena covered her face with het 
hands. 

Margaret had her plan. ‘“‘No one 
must know,” she said. ‘I shall tell 


Norah she is sick, and take the tray up 
| will put the food into a paper 
bag, and Emily can drop it somewhere 
n her way to the Institute.” 

“Tt is sinful to 
Vi aste,” Helena re- 
her. “You 
may give it to me, 
ind I shall take it to 
some one who 1s 
hungry.” 


myself. 


minde d 


W henevel Mrs. 
Denison had trav- 
eled with her daugh- 
they had gone 
in the day-coach, al- 


ters 


ways telling one an- 
other that it was 
perfectly comfort- 
able, and foolish to 
money on a 
Pullman. So the 
very beginning of her 
journey was marked 
by that exhilaration 
which comes to a 
woman from a de- 
liberate act of un- 
accustomed extrava- 


waste 


gance; for she bought 


a seat in the Pull- 
man. She made up 
her mind that she 
would give the por- 
ter a quarter and 
take a cab to the 


hotel. She laughed 
as she thought of her 
departure from the 
house, and went over 
again, in her mind, 
the contents of her 
bag. She had for- 
gotten her brown silk 
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waist and her best lace jabot; they had 
been the first things she had taken out, 


too! Well 


she would buy new ones 


and the waist should not be brown, 
either. Old rose—or a soft gray—or 
both! 


By the time her cab stopped before 
the hotel she was in a flutter, and the 
flutter was not allayed when the clerk 
announced that Mrs. Denison’s brother 
had € ngaged her room by te legraph. She 
was still in a flutter when John Henry’s 
name was telephoned up to her, an hour 
or so later; and John Henry laughed 
aloud when she stepped out of the ele- 
vator and came toward him. 


—— 


nin Welles 


Va 


“THE FIT IS QUITE PERFECT, MADAM” 
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“Becky! You're scared!” he cried. 
“Well, what if I am?” she demanded. 

“I am here, just the same!” 

“You're a sport, Becky,” he assured 
her. “Here’s a box of candy for you. 
What shall we do this afternoon? I'd 
have got tickets for the Folies Bergéres, 
or “Fanny’s First Play,” but I didn’t 
know which you’d prefer.” 

“This afternoon? Couldn’t we go to 
a theater to-night? I—I thought I’d 
like to do a little shopping this after- 
noon.” 

So they went shopping. John Henry 
knew the ropes, and she had nothing to 
do but enjoy it all. The last time she 
had been in New York a stately double 
line of victorias and hansoms passed up 
and down the Avenue in the afternoons; 
now John Henry piloted her from curb 
to curb between most alarming intrica- 
cies of motor-vehicles; it made her think 


of him in quite a new light, as a sort of 


hero. At last, when she had spent more 
on clothes than her daughters spent in a 
year, he even took her out to the Park 
in ataxi. Her joy therein was curiously 
enhanced by the consciousness of the 
miles and dollars being reeled off by the 
meter beside the chauffeur—she fairly 
reveled in the thought of the amount 
that drive was going to cost him! 

John Henry, apropos of the filmy, 
narrow gowns that the saleswomen ex- 
hibited, had told her that she would 
probably feel more at home in the thea- 
ter and restaurant at evening if she were 
dressed décolleté; and she had yielded to 
the saleswoman’s suggestion that “Mad- 
am would look charming in this mauve 

-with a yellow rose at the corsage!” 
But when she at last beheld herself in 
the long mirror on the bath-room door, 
for the first time in years arrayed as for 
a ball, she felt cold about the heart. A 
vision of Helena’s earnest eyes flashed 
before her. If Helena saw her in that 
gown, with her shoulders bare 

She shuddered, and rang for the cham- 
bermaid. When the girl came in, Mrs. 
Denison was faintly reassured by the 
quick appraising look of approval that 
she surprised on the face which tried to 
remain passive. 

“Madam wishes her gown fastened ?” 
the maid suggested. She came forward 
to her task as if it were quite usual; 
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Mrs. Denison met her frank Irish eyes 
in the mirror. ‘Madam will pardon me, 
1 hope,” said the girl, “if I say that 
madam’s gown is very becoming—and 
that rose!” 

Then Mrs. Denison asked the question 
that had been troubling her. “‘Is— Do 
— ladies - Is this dress perfectly - 
proper?” she asked. 

The maid stood off, with her head on 
one side. “The fit is quite perfect, 
madam,” she said. 

“’That’s not what I mean,” said Mrs. 
Denison. “I mean—do ladies—ladies, 
you understand—really wear clothes like 
this?” 

The servant’s training forsook her. 
Her face lengthened into lines of per- 
plexity. “‘Ma’m?” she exclaimed, her 
mouth falling open in surprise. 

It was fortunate for Mrs. Denison’s 
embarrassment that John Henry’s flow- 
ers arrived on the moment. When 
she pinned on the orchids she had a 
pang of regret that she had not bought 
silk stockings to match the gown; 
but after having bought that and the 
evening cloak, and the two new waists 
and a hat that made her look no 
more than forty, and presents for every 
one at home, somehow it seemed, in a 
queer, indefinite way, to salve her con- 
science when she resisted the silk stock- 
ings! 

John Henry laughed again when she 
came down to him. “By Jove! Beck, 
you're stunning!’ he declared. 

“If | were not going out to dine alone 
with you, John Henry, I should feel 
twenty again!” she told him, when they 
were safely past the hazard of the revolv- 
ing doors and in the intimate solitude of 
another taxi. 

He turned to look fully into her face. 
“Becky,” he said, “you need more than 
one day and night in New York.” 

She laughed. ‘“‘I know I do! 
why?” 

“Is it your belief that girls of twenty 
are still chaperoned ?”’ 

“What?” she exclaimed, rather than 
asked. 

John Henry slowly shook his head. 
“Dear! Dear! How well your daugh- 


But 


ters have protected you!” he said. 
He watched her during the play, and 
found himself bewitched by the soft flush 
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BECKY SAID MR. KING 


of her cheeks, the lips parted in excite- 
ment, the laughter that she tried to 
restrain lest a word from the players 


escape her. When they came out of the 
theater she was speechless, and it was 
not until he had ordered supper and she 
had looked around the sparkling room 
of the huge restaurant that she met his 
eyes. 

Again he shook his head at her. 
“Becky,” he said, “you are twenty!” 

“No, I’m not, John Henry; I’m only 
masquerading. But I’m having a per- 
fectly beautiful time!’ She looked 
around the room at the women at other 


““ MARRY ME AND STAY RBAI 


tables; then, with the smile that almost 
brought back the dimples at the corners 
of her mouth, she bent toward him. 
“And I do believe my gown is as pretty 
as any here!” 

His look softened, but dwelt upon her. 
He rested his arms on the table, and 
bent across toward her; people looking 
at them wondered whether this nice el- 
derly couple were honeymooning. 

“Becky,” he said, “‘wasn’t the other 
masquerading? Isn’t this you?” 

Looking into his eyes, she seemed to 
consider for a moment. Then she shook 
her head in denial. ‘‘ No,” she insisted. 
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“What I have lived has been too real. 
There has been no make-believe about 
that, John Henry. This is just a dream.” 

But Mr. King waved that aside as 
nonsense. “It’s nothing of the kind, 
Becky. You are here in New York—” 

“Without my girls!” 

“You are here in New York, charm- 
ingly dressed, looking perfectly fetching, 
laughing as you used to laugh thirty 
years ago, talking as you could not pos- 
sibly have talked then, enjoying yourself 
as you could not in those days—this is 
the real you. The you I saw in your 
own home was not real. Becky,” said 
Mr. King, a still deeper note of earnest- 
ness in his voice, “‘marry me, and stay 
real!” 

Mrs. Denison sat back in her chair 
and stared at him, lips parted. ‘Why, 
John Henry!” she exclaimed at last, al- 
most reproachfully. 

He ignored the protest. “You 
wouldn’t marry me before, and all these 
years have been wasted. Come on, 
Becky, marry me now!” 

She flushed, hesitated, then laughed. 
“You have kept your youth wonderfully, 
John Henry,” she said. “And you're 
ever so much nicer than you used to be!” 

At that he beamed, and matched her 
flush with one of his own. ‘Then you 
will?” he exclaimed. 

But she shook her head. “Ah, it just 
shows me how old I am, that I am not 
surprised at your man’s materialism!” 

John Henry stood to his guns. “Do 
you call it materialism to be in love?” 

“No. But you are not in love. You 
want just what | wanted, to have a good 
time, a gay time, a frivolous time—to 
jump over the moon! But, being a man, 
you are not willing to admit that it can 
last only for an hour or two; so you try 
to grasp at something 

“Of course I do!” he cried. “Why 
not?” 

“We can’t do it, John Henry! And 
in your inmost heart you know we can’t. 
Besides, even if we could, neither of us 
would be willing really to go back again 
to youth and the things that belong to 
youth. Looking back from our vantage- 
point, John Henry, we remember only 
the joys; we forget the pangs and uncer- 
tainties and stress and turmoil. What 
we really want is to have another taste of 





the good things, and then to return to 
our middle-aged serenity.” 

“T’ll be hanged if J do,” said John 
Henry. 

But she only laughed; and they sat 
in silence for a while, he watching her, 
she looking about the glittering room. 
Presently she gave a little laugh. 

“But | have had such a good time,” 
she said. ‘‘ There has been nothing lack- 
ing—flowers, and candy, and dinner, and 
theater, and drives, and supper—oh, and 
new clothes! And she leaned for- 
ward, to look mischievously into his 
rather gloomy eyes—‘‘and even a pro- 
posal!” 

“Il am sure I am glad to have con- 
tributed my part!” said Mr. King, with 
a laugh which had not much mirth in it. 

“I am, too,” she assured him. “It 
will be something to hang over the girls!” 

When he escorted her to the station 
the next morning, he could have brought 
no more in the way of parting gifts if he 
had been the messenger of a whole bat- 
talion of beaux. 

“Oh, I am trying to do my part to 
the end,” he said, a little ruefully, when 
she tried to thank him. But on the 
train, when he had arranged his gifts 
around her chair and she was standing 
with him on the platform for a last word 
of good-by, his attempted humor failed 
him. 

“T say, Becky, I wish you would marry 
me!” he said, looking into her eyes be- 
seechingly. 

But all she said was—as if there were 
no possible answer to his appeal 
“John Henry, you’re a dear!” 


On the way up to her house in the cab 
she resolved not to give the girls so 
much as one word of explanation; her 
eyes danced at the prospect, and when 
she rang her own front-door bell she was 
looking ten years younger than when 
she went away. 

It was Helena who opened the door 
for her, and as she stepped over the 
threshold she could hear Margaret calling 
down the back stairs to tell Norah that 
she need not come up to answer the bell. 

They kissed her solemnly and helped 
her to bring her things from the vesti- 
bule. She tipped the cabman a quarter 
before them all. Then she went into the 
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“WE HAVE KEPT IT FROM EVERY ONE 


living-room, pleasantly conscious of the 
supporting force of John Henry *s orchids 
and his huge bunch of violets. 

“Well, she said, cheerfully, 
beginning to unpin her new veil with the 
dots. 

She watched her daughters in the mir- 
ror, and realized that she could never 
have the heart to tell them nothing. 
Emily was smiling nervously and look- 
ing, wide-eyed, at the things her mother 
had brought home, now littering the 
neat center-table, the chairs, the sofa. 
Margaret’s head was slightly bent, in 
the attitude of a “ Mater Dolorosa”’; her 
eyes were veiled. Helena’s lips made 
a straight line across the whiteness of 
her face. She was the first to speak. 

“We have kept it from every one, 
mother,” she said. “Not even Norah 
suspects.” 
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THER NOT EVEN NORAH SUSPECTS’ 


Mrs. Denison’s cheeks flamed to the 
battle, but she remembered all that had 
happened in New York, and, by the 
memory of that grand good time, was 
calm. 

*“Ah!’ she said. ‘“‘Then she’ll be all 
the more surprised with the little pres- 
ents I’ve brought her.” 

She turned away from the mirror to 
toss her new hat across the room to the 
sofa. Margaret’s eyes followed its flight 
a little wildly. 

““Mother!” cried Helena; 
garet echoed, “ Mother!” 

Mrs. Denison smiled at them, be- 
nignly, indulgently. “Oh, I’ve brought 
you each something, too, dears!” she 
declared, unpinning her violets as she 
spoke. “These violets are for you, 
Nelly. You must wear them to-day, and 
to-morrow you may take them to some 
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of your poor people, if that will give 


you pleasure. I want you to have pleas- 
ure—I’ve been having such a good 
time!” 

Helena took the flowers because they 
were put into her hands; but she did 
not look at them. She could not. Her 
lips were parted and her eyes were fixed 
upon her mother’s face. Mrs. Denison 
went on: 

“Oh, such a good time! This candy 
is for you, Margie! You must eat all 
you want to, dear; you deny yourself 
too much! And this box is for Emily 

a lace shirt- waist frill. And there 
are silk stockings for you all in my 
bag. Yes, I’ve enjoyed my little trip 
so much—shopping, and such an amus- 
ing play, and—dinner, dinner with Mr. 
King.” 

Margaret gasped, Helena bit her un- 
der lip and shut her eyes, and Emily 
giggled, then suddenly was silent. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Denison, “we all 
need a little change, a little good time, 
once in a while.” 

She was gathering up her parcels now. 
As she neared the door she stopped 
before Emily, put her hand under her 
youngest daughter’s chin, and kissed her 
—on the mouth, which was by no means 
the family’s approved way of kissing. 

“Mother is going to take you with 
her next time, little Emmie,” she said, 
and went from the room. 

The girls, still standing, still holding 
their presents, looked at ‘one another. 
“Nelly!” “Margie!” “Little Emmie!” 
The diminutives smote their ears, ex- 
cluding, for the moment, all else. But 
their mother had one thing more to say. 
On the stairs she paused, bent over the 
banister to look through the doorway, 
and said: 

“Oh! I meant to tell you—Mr. King 
asked me to marry him!” 

She added nothing to the simple state- 
ment, though she knew she was cruel. 
Three pairs of kindly, horrified, admir- 
ing, bewildered eyes looked up at her. 
She knew she must say more if she de- 
layed, so she ran up the stairs to her 
room. She closed the door behind her 
and tossed her parcels upon the bed. 

“There!” she said. “I guess they 
won’t dare to make me drink any more 








of their nutmeg stuff, nor rest on the bed 
when | don’t want to, nor supervise my 
reading!” 

For a few days her daughters were 
unusually silent. Their cheerfulness 
seemed displaced by a voiceless wonder. 
It was not until the Wednesday follow- 
ing their mother’s return that the clouds 
lightened and swiftly passed away. 

Emily came down to dinner that eve- 
ning with a face unusually rosy, and 
wearing for the first time her mother’s 
gift of lace. There was also something 
ineffably festive about the others, but 
Mrs. Denison did not express herself 
until the dessert came on. It was prune 
soufiié. Mrs. Denison recognized it as 
the utmost of Margaret’s gastronomic 
endeavor, and exclaimed as it was set 
before her. Margaret looked pleased, 
but the explanation came from Helena. 

““No, it’s nobody’s birthday, dearest,” 
she said, “but we thought we would 
give you a little surprise party. My 
share is tickets for the Russian dancers— 
I’m sure they must be delightful. And 
we are even teaching dancing at the 
Settlement now.” 

Mrs. Denison sat back in her chair, 
looked from one ot her smiling daugh- 
ters to another and another, and then 
laughed. ‘“‘Girls!’’ she cried. ‘“‘I do be- 
lieve you are afraid to leave me home 
another evening!” 

Margaret and Emily laughed with her, 
but Helena’s eyes held a question. 

Mrs. Denison’s lips wore the little 
smile that John Henry had found so 
alluring. “Mr. King will not come this 
evening, my dears,” she said, demurely; 
“‘nor any evening.’ 

The girls exchanged quick glances, 
“T’m sure we're not thinking about 
that,” said Helena. 

“Of course not,” Margaret echoed; 
while Emily laughed nervously, and said, 
* Not at all!” 

But as they settled into their seats at 
the theater, an hour or so later, Emily 
put her hand through her mother’s arm 
and whispered, “‘But all the same, I 
thought your friend, that Mr. King, 
looked very pleasant and kind.” 

Mrs. Denison pressed the hand and 
smiled. “I have always found him,” 


she said, “‘ both kind and useful.” 
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BY MAJOR ELVIN 


CRE = PROF all our recently ac- 
ow . » quired possessions, the 
island of Mindanao is 
probably the most in- 
» teresting, the most 
; mysterious, the most re- 
sa markable. It is espe- 
cially interesting to the soldier from the 
fact that since our first occupation the 
presence of troops has been a necessity, 
and held operations of varying magnitude 
an almost continuous occurrence. The 
campaigns of Baldwin and Pershing 
around Lake Lanao, and of Wood in the 
Cotabato Valley, are replete with thrill- 
ing incidents and acts of individual hero- 
ism, which, had we a Kipling to per- 
petuate them in song and story, would 
have made Mindanao familiar to all 
the world. No little mystery attaches 
to the island by reason of the consider- 
able tracts within its rugged interior 
that are still virgin to the white man, 
with peoples and with natural resources 
yet to be discovered. For while the 
Spaniards occupied Mindanao for more 
than four centuries, their expeditions 
were very limited, both as to extent and 
number, and were confined to the sea- 
coast and to short dashes along the 
easiest lines inland. Mindanao’s claim 
to being remarkable rests in the fact that 
by including it among our dominions 
we have acquired a Mohammedan peo- 
ple. Previous to that time our prob- 
lems of religion had been confined 
practically to the various denominations 
of one, the Christian faith. Now an- 
other of the world’s great faiths, equally 
strong in the number of its followers, 
enters into our national affairs to add 
to the complexities of government. A 
comparison of our experiences with 
those of the English in dealing with the 
followers of Islam would be premature 
at the present time, but profitable, per- 
haps, a few years hence. 
A visit to the southernmost portion of 
the island reveals a country as untrop- 





Matutum, the Mountain of Mystery 
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ical in general appearance as is Wyoming 
or Montana. From Sarangani Bay to 
Lake Buluan, a distance of some sixty 
miles, is one continuous stretch of rolling 
prairie land, intersected here and there 
by streams of clear water from the flank- 
ing mountains, two parallel ranges about 
twenty miles apart. 

Rising out of the center of this attrac- 
tive bit of plain is a majestic mountain 
whose peak dominates not only the =. 
lands and adjacent ranges, but all « 
southern Mindanao. To the imaginz i- 
tion of an ignorant and supe rstitious 
people, this gigantic monument of the 
Creator’s handiwork naturally makes 
appeal, and the legends associated there- 
with by the various tribes which come 
under its influence—Moros, Bilanes, 
Manobos, Bagobos, Tagacolas, Sangirs, 
‘Tirurayes—are countless, and interest- 
ing to a degree. The name of the moun- 
tain, Matutum, is derived from a Moro 
verb, and meens, literally, “has burnt,” 
or “fire out’’; in other words, an extinct 
volcano. 

My first view of Matutum was ob- 
tained while on an exploring expedition 
from Sarangani to Cotabato, and | 
promptly felt its weird influence. One 
of the objects of the expedition being to 
visit the various chieftains of this little- 
frequented section, | had occasion to 
make a stop at Kulanadal, the rancheria 
of the Sultan of Talik, head-man of the 
tribal ward which includes the major 
portion of this particular section of Min- 
danao. It was during the feast of the 
Ramadan, and I was so fortunate as to 
find practically all the Sultan’s warriors 

some two hundred—assembled at the 
rancheria, which is situated in a beauti- 
ful little pocket of the mountains about 
ten miles to the west of Matutum’s base. 
Among the Moro’s excellent traits, his 
whole-souled hospitality is perhaps the 
most charming. In this instance—and 
it illustrates the manner in which | was 
always treated during numerous trips 
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through the country—the Sultan insist- 
ed on my taking possession of his own 
large room, notwithstanding the number 
of guests already on his hands. 

After a short siesta following a hearty 
meal, | asked the Sultan to assemble his 
people, in order that I might discuss with 
them matters pertaining to their welfare. 
This duty—followed out with all the cere- 
monial of a court function—being final- 
ly over, | had opportunity to question 
them regarding the big mountain which 
loomed up so conspicuously before us. 
| heard for the first time tales of the 
flying deer and huge python; of the bees 
as large as birds, whose sting is fatal; 
of the leeches which, according to ac- 
counts, must be sufhciently large to 
wrap themselves entirely about their 
victims; of the salt-water lake in the 
crater at the very top, containing deep- 
sea fish and white crocodiles; of the 
fabulous and terrifying “* Busao,” a com- 
bination ef spirit and wild animal, which 
devours human flesh. 

But most astounding of all was the 
information that the mountain had never 
been ascended by any one, white man or 
native, American or Spaniard, Moro or 
mountain tribesman! This seemed hard- 
ly believable, in view of Matutum’s 
conspicuousness, its evident great height, 
its beauty of contour, the accessibility to 
its base, and the absence of any insur- 
mountable obstacles to its ascent, so far 
as the held-glasses showed. But all my 
later investigations verified what I heard 
that afternoon, and with each verifica- 
tion the desire to make the attempt and 
be the first to attain the summit grew 
stronger. 

Mounted on the Sultan’s best ponies, 
our little party left Kulanadal early the 
next morning, with little girls, dancing 
and simulating by graceful gestures the 
strewing of flowers in our path, preced- 
ing us down the village street. ‘There is 
no need attempting to conceal or deny 
the pleasure which even a true democrat 
can obtain from being treated as royalty, 
even though the quasi-subjects be brown. 
The world looked very charming that 
bright September morning, and those 
little sarong-clad maidens with their 
imaginary roses had undoubtedly some- 
thing to do with my pleasant frame ot 
mind. 
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Out of sight of the village, a few miles 
off to the right of the trail, dominating 
the eye and the mind during all that long 
hot day’s march, stood the mountain 
concerning which I had heard such 
strange tales from the Sultan’s people 
the afternoon before. Our trail took us 
to within several miles of the very base, 
and opportunity was afforded to study 
the western slopes. A few Bilane shacks 
were discernible here and there a short 
distance up the sides, but above these 
was nothing but dense forest, apparently 
to the very top of the crater. I made a 
silent vow that day to conquer this mys- 
terious mountain before my tour of duty 
in Mindanao should be terminated. 

his expedition over, | lost no time 
in continuing my search for knowledge 
concerning Matutum. The books of ref- 
erence available merely mentioned the 
fact of the mountain being an extinct 
volcano, and described its location. | 
was more pleased than otherwise over 
this paucity of information, for it tended 
to verify the statements that no one had 
ever made the ascent. Shortly after- 
ward I received a copy of the report of 
Dr. Warren D. Smith, of the Bureau of 
Science, in which he describes the re- 
sults of his observations made during a 
geological reconnaissance of certain por- 
tions of Mindanao, including the ascent 
of Mount Apo, the highest peak in the 
Philippine Archipelago. Apo is about 
sixty miles north of Matutum, and Dr. 
Smith’s observations from its summit 
with transit led him to infer that the top 
of Matutum was on exactly the same 
level. Allowing for the curvature of the 
earth, this indicated that Matutum was 
the taller of the two. 

A mountain as yet unscaled, and that 
one possibly the highest in all the Phil- 
ippines! Surely here was incentive 
enough for a task, and I began at once 
making plans for its accomplishment. 

But I was doomed to numerous dis- 
appointments. The instruments neces- 
sary to make the ascent worth while 
from a scientific standpoint were not 
obtainable this side of London. Too 
impatient to await their arrival, | would 
set a day, and preparations would be 
made accordingly, when affairs requiring 
immediate attention would summon me 
elsewhere in the district. Advantage 
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was taken, however, of numerous visits 
to the Sarangani country to reconnoitetr 
the mountain and determine the most 
suitable approach and ascent. 

About this same time southern Min- 
danao was shaken by a series of earth- 
quakes of varying intensity which con- 
tinued intermittently for a whole month. 
Che officers at these posts were all of the 
opinion that Matutum was responsible 
for the disturbances, and the concurrent 
eruption of Taal volcano, with the ac- 
companying frightful loss of life, pro- 
duced apprehension that the supposedly 
extinct volcano of Matutum might be 
preparing to follow Taal’s example. On 
the heels of my return to Cotabato from 
Makar came a message from the com- 
manding officer of the latter post to the 
effect that “on March 6th severe earth- 
quakes were felt at 11.30 P.M.; the 
following day Mount Matutum was 
smoking freely. Severe earthquakes 
were again experienced on the 22d.” 
Here was possibly a new obstacle to 
the attainment of the summit. I began 
to feel like one who, in his dreams, 
starts for a place which he is destined 
never to reach. 

My departure for the States on leave 
of absence being now quite imminent, 
the day for the expedition was finally 





" ASCENDING THE RIO GRAND! 


set, in spite of a threatened visit of in- 
spection from my chief, and in spite of 
the preparation of numerous reports and 
returns and other work which both the 
civil and military establishments congest 
into the last of the fiscal year. Tele- 
grams were sent to several friends who 
were eager to take part in the venture. A 
hypsometer, made in Manila especially 
for the expedition by Dr. Smith, for- 
merly mentioned, arrived most oppor- 
tunely, and I immediately set out to test 
my instruments, and incidentally my- 
self, by climbing Kabalalan, a pictur- 
esque and lofty pyramidal peak which 
stands sentinel at the very entrance to 
the Cotabato Valley. 

All of my friends who had been tele- 
graphed for wired their regrets, one rea- 
son or another preventing their coming. 
I seemed destined to make my cherished 
trip without any white companion, when 
Lieutenant Calvin B. Carter of the Con- 
stabulary—who had accompanied me on 
many a hard “hike,” and had demon- 
strated his worth and his nerve on sev- 
eral trying occasions—returned to Cota- 
bato from a tour of detached service 
just three days before the start. 

At seven o'clock ‘on the night of April 
23, I911, accompanied by Carter, one 
of his Moro Constabularymen, and one 
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Philippine Scout soldier, I boarded the 
river steamer J. //. Hall—a government 
vessel named after a gallant young ofh- 
cer who lost his life in Cotabato Valley 
during the Ali campaign—and started 
for Matutum. 

The first stage of the journey—up the 
Rio Grande de Mindanao—was an easy 
one, the //all being a veritable house- 
boat with every convenience. Often as 
I have made this trip, I never weary of 
it. The Rio Grande is the largest stream 
in the Philippines, and passes through a 
wonderful valley which has been often 
compared with that of the Nile. 

At one o'clock the following morning 
the boat arrived at Dulauan, the home 
of Datu Piang, most influential of Moros. 
That dignitary came aboard for a con- 
sultation which he had requested by 
messenger several days previously. This 
over, we proceeded on our way to Reina 
Re ‘gente, W here we arrived an hour later. 
Here, in an elaborate fort bequeathed us 
by the Spaniards, was a garrison of some 
fifty Scout soldiers, from among whom 
three of the best had been previously 
selected to accompany our party. Thus 
augmented, we continued our journey 
up the broad, winding river until we 
reached the entrance to Lake Liguasan, 
into which the steamer could not pene- 
trate. Here, at five in the morning, we 
found awaiting us the large vinta and 


crew belonging to Datu Ynok (of whom 
more anon), and no time was lost in 
transferring ourselves and impedimenta 
to this vehicle, decidedly less comfort- 
able, but well adapted to crossing the 
great expanse of swamp and lake which 
lay between us and Buluan, Ynok’s 
home. Thirteen full hours of constant 

paddling were occupied in reaching our 
Destinnaion for that day, but they were 
by no means uninteresting. The swamp- 
lake, with its profusion of lilies and 
lotus-flowers and other aquatic plants, 
forms an ideal resort for all manner of 
bird life, most conspicuous being the 
myriads of wild ducks and the flocks of 
stately pelicans. Occasionally a giant 
crocodile, awakened out of his sun-nap 
by the sound of the paddles, would make 
his escape into deep water with much 
commotion but in remarkably quick 
time. 

At Ynok’s we found awaiting us a 
detachment of three Constabularymen 
who had been sent ahead to make ar- 
rangements for our advance from that 
point. These men had a rather trying 
experience while crossing Lake Liguasan. 
They were lost for a day and a night in 
the labyrinths of channels, during which 
time they had no means of cooking their 
food, and were the prey of myriads of 
mosquitoes, which made life almost un- 
bearable during the night hours. To 
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add to their troubles, they were attacked 
by a huge crocodile, which charged their 
vinta and all but reached it before the 
corporal in charge disposed of the mon- 
ster with a shot from his Krag rifle. 
Datu Ynok, to whose home we were 
now welcomed, is beloved by all who 
know him. Since our first occupation of 
Moroland, Ynok has been loyal to the 
American government, and as he has 
perhaps greater influence for good among 
his own people than any other native, 
his friendship is extremely valuable. 
He has been the recipient of gifts from 
various government officials, his most 
valued possession being a Colt’s revolver 
with silver butt-plate bearing the in- 
scription: ‘To Datu Yaok from General 
Leonard Wood, Governor Moro Prov- 
ince.” This he always carries. I once 
presented him with one of those dan- 
gerous inventions, a “pump-gun,” with 
which he almost blew the top of my head 
off as he was loading it for the first time. 
* From Buluan our party, augmented 
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by Datu Ynok and some nineteen of his 
retainers, left before sunrise the follow- 
ing day by vinta, proceeding up the 
Buluan River, and reaching the outlet 
of Lake Buluan just before sunrise. In 
deference to a Moro superstition, all 
joking and loud talking ceased as we 
entered the lake, in order not to arouse 
and anger the large crocodiles which 
infest these waters. 

Looking across the ten-mile expanse of 
Lake Buluan and the forty miles of 
rolling plain beyond, all eyes became 
riveted upon the beautiful profile of 
Matutum, clearly outlined by the hori- 
zontal rays of the just-risen sun, and 
perfectly reflected in the limpid waters 
of the lake. Under the peculiar condi- 
tions of light and air, the intervening 
plain was eliminated, and the mountain 
transferred bodily to the very edge of the 
lake. By the time we reached the oppo- 
site shore, however, the mountain had 
receded to a considerable distance. 

Then came two hours of difficult 
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traveling through a mangrove swamp, 
partly accomplished in small vintas, and 
partly by floundering in the deep ooze 
on foot, finally ending at a settlement 
called Pinamulan. Here, thanks to 
Y nok’s foresight and influence, we found 
three ponies awaiting us. Carter, Ynok, 
and | climbed into the uncomfortable 
Moro saddles, and our column began its 
march, the Scout soldiers forming the 
advance-guard and the Constabulary- 
men bringing up the rear. The nineteen 
retainers of Ynok’s, with the exception of 
four kris-men who constituted his body- 
guard, were employed as cargadores (bur- 
den-bearers). When this trip was first 
mentioned to him, the Datu had begged 
to be one of the party. All his life, he 
said, had been spent within sight of 
Matutum, and he was heartily ashamed 
of himself at never having attempted its 
ascent. Ynok is the most progressive of 
Moros, and during twelve years of asso- 
ciation with Americans has absorbed 
a good deal of the American spirit. 

We arrived at Talik, the home of Datu 
Katatuan, brother of the Sultan of Talik, 
late in the afternoon. That dignitary 
seemed to have advance knowledge of 
our coming, for he and his retinue met 
us on the trail and escorted us to his 
village, where everything was done to 
make us comfortable for the night. Al- 
though we left at dawn the next morn- 
ing, our host was up betimes and 
accompanied us well on our way. At 
about four o'clock that evening, after a 
hot, trying march across an open plain, 
we reached Tupi (elevation about one 
thousand feet). This is nothing more 
than a tiny stream near the edge of a 
forest, yet it meant much to us, for Tupi 
is within striking distance of Matutum’s 
base. 

Meanwhile Ynok, who apparently 
knows everybody in the country, had 
gone into the hills and returned to camp, 
bringing with him, albeit against their 
will, two quite untamed Bilanes. A few 
gifts in the form of canned salmon and 
hardtack from us, and assurances from 
Ynok that the Americanos were not go- 
ing to kill them, put the prisoners at 
their ease, and we were entertained that 
night with the legends and superstitions 
which these simple people associate with 
the mountain of mystery. A hint that I 


contemplated taking these Bilanes with 
me filled them with such evident terror 
that I promptly reassured and dismissed 
them, fearing the effect their actions 
might have on my impressionable Moros. 
They had barely been given opportunity 
to advance a few rods beyond the cir- 
cle of light from our fire when Ynok, 
prompted by a boyish spirit of deviltry, 
yelled out in Bilane, “Look out for the 
Busao!” at the same time hurling a large 
rock through the branches over their 
heads. Stampeded with fright, they 
came rushing back and begged for an 
escort to accompany them to their 
homes. Evidently regretting the havoc 
he had wrought with these imaginative 
creatures, Ynok produced a candle, 
lighted it, and handing it to one of the 
Bilanes, told them that with this in 
their possession no spirit could harm 
them. Never having seen a candle be- 


fore, these trusting children walked off 


into the dark woods, gingerly carrying 
the wonderful charm between them. 

Leaving Tupi early in the morning, we 
skirted the western side of the mountain. 
While at Talik one of Datu Katatuan’s 
men had informed me that he knew the 
trail leading to the last Bilane shack up 
the mountain-side, and he was accord- 
ingly impressed as a guide. After march- 
ing two hours we reached the point 
where this trail enters the forest of the 
mountain-slopes, but the outlook through 
my glasses was so unpromising that, 
much to the disgust of the guide, I gave 
up this approach. It developed later 
that the ascent in this direction would 
have been impracticable, involving days 
of needless travel across several succes- 
sive ranges, and leading up to the very 
steepest face of the rea! mountain. 

We arrived at ten o'clock near the 
foot of a long spur running in a north- 
easterly direction, and apparently lead- 
ing straight toward the highest peak. 
This was the ridge which close study 
of the mountain with glasses on every 
available opportunity during the past 
two years had convinced me offered 
the most practicable means of ascent. 
Reaching the fringe of the woods, we 
dismounted and, leaving our horses in 
charge of three cargadores, struck into 
the dense jungle. 

Every member of the party was armed 
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with a keen-edged bolo, for use in cutting 
our way through the thick undergrowth. 
Once Carter, while leading the column, 
made a right swing at an overhanging 
vine and lost his hold of the weapon, 
which flew back and struck me, fortu- 
nately with the side of the blade, on the 
hand. Soon after, in making a forward 
blow, he cut himself below the knee 
clear to the bone. After this accident we 
concluded that the bolo was too danger- 
ous a weapon in our inexperienced hands, 
and were content to have each native in 
turn head the column and cut the 
trail. 

We had frequently to cross deep 
gorges which, to my dismay, contained 
not a trace of water. Although rain fell 
that afternoon, the question of water 
caused me great concern, as | believed 
we were committed to the mountain for 
six or seven days, with problematical 
rainfalls—the dry season being on—as 
our enly source of supply. This contin- 
gency had been provided for by requir- 
ing each soldier to carry two canteens, 
and each cargador two large bamboo 
Vou. CX XVIII.—No. 766.—64 








tubes filled with water. Orders were 
given prohibiting the soldiers from 
touching the water in their canteens, and 
the cargadores were warned to use only 
what was absolutely necessary. Being 
an ardent fisherman, | had entertained 
a lingering hope of finding somewhere, 
in the upper regions of Matutum, a 
stream of water cold enough to harbor 
brook-trout, and had actually brought 
along—in my hat—some silk line and an 
assortment of my favorite flies. Except 
for a tiny pool in the side of a precipice 
near the summit, there was an entire 
absence of water on the mountain- 
side. 

We trudged on until darkness threat- 
ened our further ascent. The aneroids 
indicated an elevation of 3,650 feet, and 
I was well pleased with the progress 
made on our first day’s actual climb. 
The all but impenetrable jungle under- 
growth near the foot of the mountain 
had been left behmd, and we were now 
in the midst of a forest of giant trees of 
molave, narra, and ipil, the valuable 
hard woods of the Philippines. Such 
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was the density and height of this 

growth that from the moment we en- 

tered the forest at the foot of the moun- 

tain not a single glimpse of the outside 

world nor of the peak could we obtain. 

That night was one of misery for us 

all. Everything was drenched from the 

afternoon rain, and fire-wood there was 

none: two facts which served to accentu- 

ate the very considerable drop in tem- 

perature from that of the lowlands. The 

leeches were there in force; while in size 

; they failed to measure up to the Bilane 
specifications, they certainly made up 
for it in numbers and bloodthirstiness. 
The night was made particularly un- 
canny to the sleepless cargadores and 





native soldiery by the incessant, weird 
barking of wild deer which seemed to 
£ 
form a cordon around the camp Had 


the flying deer actually descended from 
the mountain fastnesses to challenge 
our further advance? If any one should 


have suddenly shrieked “ Busao!”’ I ver- 
ily believe there would have been a 
stampede for the foot of the mountain. 
Datu Ynok, who is a very devout 
Mohammedan (rather rare among the 
Moros, their observance of the faith 
being confined generally to wearing the 
turban and eschewing swine’s flesh), for- 
tied his faith often throughout that 
night by facing the west, with his prayer- 
mat at his feet, and going through the 
usual genuflexions ‘and incantations of 
the true believer of Islam. To me the 
figure of this man, clad in nothing but 
his sarong, standing in the exceedingly 
cold night air and solemnly performing 
his devotions, was inspiring. Not so 
with young Carter, whose bump of rev- 
erence was not in evidence that night; 
every incantation of “Allah, Allah, 
Allah-il-Allah” on the part of Ynok 
brought forth the echo, sotto voce, “‘ Allah, 
Allah-il-Allah,” in spite of my protest. 
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MEMBERS OF THE MATUTUM EXPEDITION 


1 The cargadores are crouching in the rear, afraid to face the camera. Central 
figures, from left to right: Major Heiberg, Datu Ynok, Lieutenant Carter 
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MATUTUM, 





We needed no summons to rise the 
next morning. As soon as there was 
light enough to see our way, every one 
was on the march. After the night’s 
experiences Carter and I were willing to 
give greater credence to the Bilane su- 
perstitions, and I, for one, was con- 
stantly on the alert 
from now on for the 
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Constabularymen responding promptly. 
Discarding everything except our arms, 
canteens, one blanket, four days’ scant 
half-rations per man, and my instru- 
ments, | dismissed the rest of the detach- 
ment and the cargadores with orders to 
go into camp at the foot of the mountain 





huge pythons, which 
really are quite nu- 
merous in the moun- 
tains of Mindanao. 

The climbing _ be- 
came harder and hard- 
er, and the halts, to 
enable the cargadores 
to close up, more and 
more frequent, until 
after several hours we 
found ourselves 
against a wall of sheer 
precipitous rock, hun- 
dreds of feet hi gz h. 
Our compass bearings 
indicated that this was 
directly between us 














and the peak, but 
straight up we could 
not go, and | was ina 
quandary as to which 
way toturn. Deciding on the right, we 
worked around the obstacle’s base and 
up its sides until, at ten-thirty (elevation 
5,500 feet), I learned that some of the car- 
gadores were far below us. Every effort 
was made to bring them up, but after 
over an hour’s delay there were still five 
of them far down near the foot of the 
precipice, beyond which point neither 
persuasion nor threat could drive them; 
nor would those who had managed to 
close up on the head of the column move 
any farther. Their packs were compara- 
tively light, so it was hardly exhaustion 
which caused these wiry, agile savages 
to quit; an examination of the bamboo 
tubes showed that every one of the im- 
provident creatures had drunk or wasted 
all his water—which was intended to last 
four more days—during the morning’s 
climb! What I said to the motley as- 
sembly upon this discovery will not bear 
translation here. 

Hastily deciding to push on from this 
point with Carter and four soldiers, | 
called for volunteers, two Scouts and two 
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and await our return. Datu Ynok, who 
had accompanied us to this point, was in 
such evident distress that he, too, was 
sent back. We had barely started when 
two of the cargadores—one a mere boy 
declared that they would go with us; 
overjoyed, we each transferred some por- 
tion of our packs to their shoulders, and 
resumed the climb, our small volunteer 
detachment permitting of a very rapid 
pace. However, after se ial hours of 
this trying exertion, one of the carga- 
dores—the older—began showing signs 
of collapse, and asked if we were not 
going to camp for the night very soon. 
As we were at that time on the side of an 
almost sheer precipice, his plaint seemed 
ludicrous indeed. 

At one-thirty (elevation 6,380 feet) 
we found the tiny pool before mentioned, 
and—Carter and I, at least—had our 
first drop of water since the morning 
of the day before. There was barely 
enough to moisten our lips, but, consid- 
erably refreshed, we resumed our climb 
straight up the mountain-side at about a 
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seventy-five-degree slope. The flora had 
undergone a sudden, complete, and rather 
startling change. Instead of massive 
trees and tangle of bamboo thickets, 
bejuco vines, etc., we were now climbing 
through an uncanny dense growth of 
gnarled, twisted, squat trees which 
seemed to have no substance; the trunks 
and limbs were laden almost to the 
breaking-point with thick, heavy, slimy 
moss which exuded moisture, sponge- 
like, under slight pressure of the hand. 
From here our ascent was made princi- 
pally on hands and knees, frequently 
twisting in and out among the roots, 
for we were afraid to trust our weight to 
the semi-rotted, slippery trunks and 
branches. This strange, unnatural for- 
est was certainly a place to inspire terror 
in a superstitious mind. 

We could see only a very short dis- 
tance above us, and there was no way of 
telling how far off lay the peak toward 
which we were constantly advancing, 
nor of determining whether it was the 
highest of the several which form the 
crater. Suddenly, at about four o’clock, 
seeing an opening overhead, I scrambled 
past the soldier who was then leading 
the column, and emerged upon the high- 
est peak. Carter and the rest of the 
detachment, who were on my heels, 
struggled up eagerly, and we all gave a 
cheer, followed by three volleys, in cele- 
bration of Matutum’s first ascent. 

The peak is perhaps twenty feet in 
diameter and, with the exception of some 
scrub growth about six feet high, was 
fortunately quite bare, enabling us to 
obtain an unrestricted view in every 
direction whenever the fleeting clouds 
below permitted. I had taken a camera 
along, but, when the cargadores gave out, 
had been forced to leave it behind as 
excess bagg: ige. 

The perimeter of the extinct crater 
consists of four distinct peaks (one dou- 
ble) and averages about three hundred 
and fifty yards in diameter. Carter 
and | made several attempts to de- 
scend into it, but were finally forced to 
give up on account of its precipitous 
sides, the ropes I had brought along be- 
ing necessarily left behind -with the car- 
gadores. We were able, however, to ob- 
serve that every portion is covered with 
the same peculiar dense growth described 
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above. It is about four hundred feet 
deep, and an immense gorge which opens 
out toward the west prevents the forma- 
tion of any lake. The volcano has been 
extinct for a century at least, the reports 
of the commanding officer at Makar to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 

There is an entire absence of rock on 
the very top, and all of the cone above 
approximately 6,000 feet elevation, ex- 
cept, of course, the vertical and over- 
hanging walls, is covered with a peculiar 
vegetable loam. The huge outcroppings 
of rock—the precipices heretofore men- 
tioned—are in two different colors, gray 
and red, and granitic in appearance. 

Just about sunset the thermometer 
dropped from 74° to 59° F.—fifteen de- 
grees in fifteen minutes. How cold 
actually was during the night I do not 
know, my thermometers not being self- 
registering and neither Carter nor myself 
caring to leave our single blanket to in- 
vestigate. Sufhcient to say that, what 
with a cold rain followed by alternate 
clearings and cloud-banks, and always 
the penetrating wind rolling over us, not 
one of our party secured a moment’s 
sleep that long night. The soldiers and 
cargadores did not even try, but sat hud- 
dled closely about a smali fire. At sun- 
rise the thermometers registered 53° F., 
and by 8 a.m. had reached only 58°. 

The view that morning was incom- 

parable, and even the two apathetic car- 
gadores stood shivering in their scant 
sarongs, spellbound, for nearly half an 
hour, gazing at the wonderful panorama 
of mountain and river, sea and plain, be- 
neath us. 

After completing my observations, I 
placed data concerning the expedition in 
a brass tube, which was then mounted 
in the crotch of a roughly constructed 
tripod, the whole contrivance looking for 
all the world like a machine-gun, and the 
deception being made complete by a few 
clever touches and additions given it by 
the soldiers. The brass tube—the barrel 
of the gun—was carefully sighted to cover 
the approach to the peak and then made 
fast. Should any other party make the 
ascent in the near future, the first man 
to reach the top may receive somewhat 
of a shock upon discovering that he is 
covered by this wicked-looking little 
gun. 
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At 8.40 aA.M., after a last lingering 
look at the fascinating picture below us, 
the descent was begun, following the 
trail we had already made. Traveling 
twice as fast as during the ascent, 
we arrived just before sunset at the 
camp of the other detachment in the 
open near the base of the mountain, 
whither they had anticipated us by only 
a couple of hours. The next morning we 
resumed our march homeward. At Tupi 
we were overtaken by a large cavalcade 
headed by my old friend, the Sultan of 
lalik, who came to offer us gifts of 
chickens and eggs. All along our return 
route to Lake Buluan, news of our suc- 
cess had evidently preceded us, and the 
natives gazed at our party with consid- 
erable curiosity and (possibly this was 
imagination on our part) awe. We were 
invariably greeted with the question, 
“Ts there a lake up there?” When we 
reached Ynok’s house, whither the news 
had not yet come, the numerous women 
of his establishment became very much 
excited and wanted to hear all about 


the party’s adventures. The two car- 
gadores who had accompanied us to the 
very top were greeted as heroe Ss, while 
the others became the subjects of merci- 
less ridicule. 

Leaving Buluan the morning of May 
2d, we were fortunate enough to meet 
the good steamer //al/ at the outlet of 
Lake Liguasan, and arrived at Cota- 
bato that night, four day ahead of my 
schedule. 

By boiling-point thermometer I deter- 
mined the height of Matutum to be 
7,880 feet, although my corrected ane- 
roid readings indicated a height of 8,004 
feet; the former computation is of course 
the more reliable. ‘The results of these 
observations were a great disappoint- 
ment to me, since | had firmly believed, 
with others, that this picturesque cone 
was the tallest in the Philippine Islands. 
Yet the remembrance of our unique ex- 
periences, coupled with the knowledge 
that we were perhaps the first to ever 
attain the summit of this mysterious 
mountain, is sufhcient recompense. 
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PRON front of Houghton’s 
a> = Re bungalow the river 
' slipped, black and lus- 
 trous, between its hun- 
» dred-foot walls of 
. breathless forest. Half 
a mile below him, Fech- 
ter’ Ss cottage ayan Soar like a brown toad 
in a gash in the jungle. Ten miles far- 
ther up, Ellison, the next white man, was 
ripping away the ancient growths in pur- 
suit of an elusive quartz vein. These 
were Houghton’s social boundaries. 
Morning and evening the boom of dyna- 
mite drifted through the tangled lianas; 
every nightfall he watched the Fechters’ 
lights jump at him through the tropical 
dusk. 

For a month the botanist—a slight, 
dark, nervous man with questioning eyes 
and delicate finger-tips—had camped 
here, collecting specimens for his uni- 
versity. Ellison had dropped in twice; 
Fechter he had only seen in passing. As 
for the rest, it had been for Houghton 
the bewildering maze of exotic life and 
the diurnal march of the tropics. Al- 
ways the sun leaped up hot and blister- 
ing; always at that moment the forest 
sank into utter silence. At midday 
came clouds and the breathings of great 
winds, then lightning and sheets of rain. 
Followed after this coolness and the 
benison of dusk; and, at the healing 
touch, the forest’s myriad voices awoke 
to shrill, reiterant calling and chirping 
and trumpeting that lasted long after 
its tangled depths were obscured by the 
blackness of night. 

Only a month of it had there been, 
but already Houghton was weighed 
down with the mystery of this prodigal- 
ity of Nature and the utter impossibility 
of grasping at more than the fringe of 
her marvelous garment. And this per- 
sonal insufficiency, this scientific bewil- 
derment, was burdening his spirit when 
one evening he heard through the gloom 
the dip of Fechter’s paddle and imper- 
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fectly made out the big German sitting 
in the stern behind the faint white blur 
of his wife’s dress. 

Fechter was an immense man, with 
rosy cheeks, flaxen hair, and huge 
gnarled and jointed hands. He spoke 
excellent English, with a slow, quaint 
deliberation. But it was Fechter’s eyes 
that most excited Houghton’s interest. 
These were large, of the palest blue, and 
had a peculiar flatness of orb--so flat 
that the botanist wondered whether he 
were not partially blind. The eyes mag- 
netized him. He found himself looking 
into them as if they were plates of glass 
behind which the real man had retired 
to survey the world. And always they 
seemed to hide Fechter, to screen him, 
to say to the questioner, “You shall 
know as much of me as I please, and no 
more.” His voice was low and deep, 
and trailed off into guttural rumbles 
that reminded Houghton of the expiring 
echoes of Ellison’s dynamite. For a big 
man he moved almost noiselessly. 

Opposed to his bulk the frailness of his 
wife seemed unearthly. Whatever inter- 
est and mental sustenance Fechter may 
have drawn from the forest, it evidently 
yielded no recompense to her exile. Her 
thin white face was dominated also by 
her eyes, but these were large, and 
charged with what Houghton at once 
decided was nothing less than apprehen- 
sion. This was evident in every move- 
ment and gesture. Her gaze rarely left 
her husband’s face. She answered 
Houghton quickly and with a nervous 
jerkiness. If Fechter’s face defied an 
interrogation, his wife’s expressed one— 
wordlessly, but with a thread of delicate 
reiterancy that resolved her whole frag- 
ile being into an epitome of helpless 
uncertainty. 

They drifted through the “how far,” 
“*how long,” and “where to” of the 
wilderness. The specimens on his walls, 
asserting Houghton’s profession, led 
Fechter into a dissertation on Amazo- 
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AN ADVENTURE 


nian botany, so learned that Houghton 
said, *‘ You are a botanist, too?” 

“No, | am an explorer. Of your plant 
life | know a little, but not much. Just 
now ”—he hesitated a moment—"‘| in- 
vestigate the mammals of the Amazon.” 

Houghton looked at him curiously. 
‘Really! Do you know, I have seen 
very little animal life here?’ 

The big German swung slowly in his 
chair and stared down the river toward 
the obscurity of his cottage. Visibly the 
man flung his mind across that half-mile 
of black water. “Ach!” he said, slowly, 
“perhaps that is so.” 

A long silence ensued, in which the 
denseness of the tropical night enfolded 
them more closely, and the shrill call of 
crickets and tree-frogs was broken by a 
mysterious booming from the purple 
depths. Then Fechter began again, 
sometimes diffident, sometimes con- 
temptuous, as if he were voicing a theory, 
not merely non-academic, but opposed 
as well to the scientific training they had 
mutually shared: 

“The forest of contradiction is full. 
I begin to think that. Here, on the 
Amazon, there is of nature no rule, no 
order. These contradictions fly, crawl, 
climb, burrow. We catch them, kill 
them, stuff them, and say, ‘Now we 
know.’ Bah! we know nothing. I to- 
day a fact establish; to-morrow | 
by the fact am confounded. In the 
sand, I, with a year of labor, make 
a mark. Nature yawns. Of me she is 
weary and flings down a new wonder. 
The past we say is dead, because only in 
stone and mud its records can we see.” 
He suddenly sat up straight and thrust 
out a long finger. ‘How much has 
nature changed? Old forms, old life, old 
marvels; may these not, in such a place 
as this, exist? That it is not so, have 
you proof? There may be more than 
you think—here—on the Amazon. I be- 
lieve that—yes.” 

Houghton was enormously interested. 

“Have you done any geologizing? | 
found a sedimentary outcrop not far 
from here—Jurassic, I think. I’d like to 
show it to you.” 

“Ja, the plateau is Jurassic. At once 
I saw that.”’ His voice rumbled deeper; 
then he burst out: “ Temperatures! Con- 
sider them! What change, here in this 
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latitude, in the last ten thousand years 
has taken place? Answer, and the key 
to knowledge is in your hand. You 
know not? Well, follow me! Tempera- 
tures have not changed much. Your 
fossil fauna I can, here on the bank, 
duplicate alive, practically. The fish to 
his ossified brother is still similar. His 
bill and wing and legs the bird has 
shortened, but not much. If it were 
known He stopped abruptly. From 
his wife came a quick, sharp indrawing 
of the breath. Her face was whiter than 
ever, her eyes riveted on Fechter. The 
slight body bent forward and the small 
waxen hands clenched rigidly over the 
arms of her chair. Never before had 
Houghton seen such pitiful appeal im- 
printed on any countenance. 

A sudden transition occurred in her 
husband. He seemed to thrust some- 
thing aside, something that had pos- 
sessed and enveloped him, and to emerge 
from it again impersonal and elusive. 
His eyes took on again their flat opaque- 
ness. “I have talked too much. You 
will come soon and see us, and you will 
do the talking?” 

With lighted lantern he picked out the 
trail. Behind him came Houghton, 
steadying the silent figure of Mrs. Fech- 
ter. Through her frail body nervous 
tremors were pulsing. Then she put out 
her hand as Fechter pushed the canoe 
from the bank. It lay in his own for a 
moment, cold and damp. 

Good night,” she said under her breath. 
** Please come soon.” 

Houghton peered after them from his 
veranda. They vanished instantly, si- 
lently; and the night that covered them 
seemed no deeper than the mystery 
already shrouding his own mind. He sat 
wondering, and searching in vain for 
some solution. The woman’s affection 
for Fechter was evident in many ways— 
he could see that. She leaned utterly on 
his strength and intimate knowledge of 
things. But for all of that she moved 
palpably in an atmosphere of antici- 
patory fear. Her spirit seemed to cringe 
at the approach of something nameless 
and imminent—something of which he 
knew, of which he had nearly spoken— 
but from the revelation of which her own 
soul shrank. 

Blacker and more profound closed the 
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night; sharper and more insistently 
shrilled the multitudinous chorus from 
the dark ramparts of the forest. Then 
across the water the red eye of Fechter’s 
window jumped into life. They had ar- 
rived safely. Houghton rose to enter his 
own door, aimlessly relieved at this un- 
flickering beam, when he became aware 
of an odor, at first faint, then gradually 
strongly mephitic, creeping across with 

i light breeze that lifted delicately up 
the river. He stopped instantly, nos- 
trils expanded, breathing in something 
stranger, sharper, more noisome than he 
had ever known before. It was of the 
forest and yet not of it; animal, yet not 
animal. It seemed old, infinitely old, 
yet rank with the festering recesses of a 
swamp. Straight from Fechter’s cottage 
it came—unhuman, unearthly; and, as 
he stared, the utter silence was shattered 
by a shout-—a hoarse, bull-like roar, hor- 
ribly triumphant; a bursting of the lungs 
in which the whole being of a man flung 
itself out. Horror struggled with tri- 
umph. Fear battled with amazement. 
All these were in the shout—and it was 
Fechter’s voice. Simultaneously_ the 
light moved from the window, as if it 
were snatched up and hurried over un- 
even ground. ‘Then it blinked once and 
disappeared. Silence rushed back, the 
night voices creaked into audibility, the 
harsh odor of death and corruption was 
slowly dissipated into the warm, moist 
emanations of the teeming earth, and 
Houghton stood rigid, staring with un- 
winking eyes. 

At daylight, after a sleepless night, 
through which the vision of Fechter 
stalked mysterious and incongruous, he 
started up-river for Ellison’s camp. In 
three hours the raw stumps of a mine 
clearing crowned the high banks, and, 
farther back, the skeleton of the engi- 


neer’s headgear straddled the dump of 


his prospecting shaft. Never had any 
one seemed so evident and satisfying as 
Ellison when he climbed up his swinging 
ladders and emerged, streaked with can- 
dle-grease, from his aureate burrowing. 
He was here in the world of light and 
work for one all-sufficient and _ practical 
reason. ‘The crudity of his buildings, 
the cough of his air-compressor, the thud 
of his blacksmith’s hammer—all these 
declared a comforting self-justification. 


Houghton fumbled in this practical 
glare. He had a dim conception of the 
army of engineers who were contentedly 
doing exactly the same thing in innu- 


merable corners of the earth. He felt 
almost ashamed of himself. 
Ellison listened gravely. He had 


knocked about enough to realize that life 
in the wilderness is life on the edge of a 
hinterland of possibilities. Of Fechter 
he had seen little; of his wife, still less. 
Whatever opinions he might have formed 
were kept absolutely to himself; and it 
was this negation of view, this imper- 
sonal difidence, that encouraged Hough- 
ton to unburden his mind thankfully and 
completely. 

“IT didn’t know what to do,” he 
concluded. “There was no gun-shot, 
no call for help. The whole thing 
was mysterious, absolutely. I never 
heard a human voice pitched like that, 
and | know that that odor was real and 
ghastly and unhuman; and yet | some- 
how felt that it was their affair. Was 
I right?” 

Ellison sucked at his pipe and jerked 
fragments across the dump. “You 
couldn’t do anything, and it’s perfectly 
evident you weren’t wanted to. You 
didn’t hear her voice at all?” 

“Nothing but that roar. 
Fechter, without doubt.” 

“You said he was talking and stopped 
suddenly. What was he talking about? 
W hy did he stop? 

“About paleontology. A queer mix- 
up. Sounded as if he wanted to bring 
prehistoric things to life. I didn’t inter- 
rupt. He seemed to have cut loose, and 
then his wife stopped him.” 

“How? What did she say?” 

“Nothing,” replied Houghton. “She 
just looked and caught her breath. It 
queered me altogether. It seemed as if 
she were in mortal fear of something 
getting out—something that affected her 
as much as her husband.” 

* And that’s all?” 

“Except what happened after they 
got home.’ 

Ellison sat for a long time, staring with 
half-lifted lids across the clearing. There 
was something in Houghton’s story that 
he could not altogether put aside, and 
yet—*“ What do you want me to do?” he 
said, abruptly. 


That was 
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I don’t exactly want you to do any- 
thing. I want you to know about it, 
that’s all, in case—” 

“When I first came to the tropics,” 
put in Ellison, slowly, “there were sev- 
eral million things | wanted to know, 
that I thought | was meant to know. 
[wenty years have taught mea good deal, 
and the first lesson was that there are 
several million things that the mind of 
man can never comprehend, and many 
of them are in the tropics. Roughly, our 
daily work will give us more than we can 
comfortably grip, and for the rest, if we 
knew, where would we finish up? By 
God!” he said, soberly, “if I knew I 
should go to pieces. I couldn’t stand 
that—” His arm swept out toward the 
green ring of the woods and the velvet 
carpet of motionless tree-tops melting 
into a shimmering horizon. “As for the 
Fechters, 1 would do nothing. If you 
are needed you will know it, without any 
mistake. And,” he added, “you can’t 
build a mystery out of a smell.” 

Houghton got up, balanced a piece of 
quartz, then pitched it through the 
feathery crown of an assai palm. “I can, 
out of that one,” he said, thoughtfully. 

In the days that followed he botanized 
ceaselessly, with an almost savage assi- 
duity. The Fechters were thrust firmly 
into the chiaroscuro of the things that 
were, after all, none of his business, how- 
ever strongly they projected themselves 
into the round of his appointed duties. 
But constantly he was face to face with 
the truth of Fechter’s proposition that 
fossil fauna could be practically dupli- 
cated from the tangled mazes of the 
green jungles around him. He began to 
try and establish himself as contempo- 
rary with the spell of this forest, because 
more and more did his cool scientific 
mind yield to the fantasy of stepping 
back through one remote period to an- 


other, till now he explored the abode of 


the megatherium itself. Evening after 
evening he returned, laden with speci- 
mens, weary from ceaseless clambering 
through the cable-like lianas that roped 
the jungle into a tangled brown and 
twisted network. And always at sun- 
down, with the mounting clamor from 
those dank recesses, Fechter’s light 
heliographed derisively at him. 

And thus wheeled the cycle of his 
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days, till came the evening when he de- 
cided, after much indefinite self-ques- 
tioning, to accept the little white-faced 
woman’s invitation. It was just as he 
was descending to the river-bank that 
again there drifted across to him the first 
faint suggestion of .tainted air. He 
stopped short, with the quick, instinc- 
tive action of a pointer scenting his 
invisible quarry through thin, quivering, 
expanded nostrils. The light was there 
in ruby solitude, blinking placidly at the 
ruddy bar it projected on the black 
water. But, seemingly from the fringe 
of cassia-trees beside it, this fetid odor 
breathed unceasingly, in waves of suffo- 
cating and horrible intensity. Hough- 
ton’s every sense snatched at it in swift 
analysis, but no brain cell came to the 
relief of his taut mind. Not to anything 
previous or predetermined could this 
ghastly cognizance be referred. Sharper, 
more acrid, more terrifying in its cloaked 
suggestiveness of unnamable horrors, it 
enveloped him till there awakened a 
prickly fear of that which mus* tie be- 
hind the night—a fear that dried his 
lips and left the frame of th: man limp 
and ineffectual. And then, while he was 
still groping, still struggling to lift him- 
self out of the slime of this mental and 
physical quagmire, the Fechters’ light 
was snatched up. It danced rapidly 
toward the edge of the viewless ravine, 
oscillating to the hurried steps of some 
nocturnal searcher. Suddenly it van- 
ished—so suddenly that it seemed to 
leap out of light; and, high above the 
minute voices that palpitated endlessly 
through the gloom, he caught the terri- 
fied scream of a woman. Fear, the ulti- 
mate shriek of it, shrilled aloud. It dom- 
inated the slow sweep of the black bowl 
of the night. It silenced for an eternal 
instant the reiterant chirpings of a mill- 
ion creeping, climbing, crawling things. 
It ran like a swift river of ice through 
the marrow of his bones. It echoed in 
shuddering diminuendoes back and forth 
across the torpid river; and, as it 
died, the blood froze around Houghton’s 
heart. 

For a moment he stood, then, after one 
long stare into the void that shrouded 
the cottage, he raced. to his bungalow 
and rammed cartridge after cartridge 
into the magazine of his rifle. In an- 
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other minute his paddle was tearing the 
surface of the river into foam as the 
canoe headed across and down the 
stream. 

He approached without sound. His 
throat refused to utter a single call. On 
top of the high bank the cottage loomed 
darkly. He climbed up, the rifle at half 
shoulder height, his eyes straining into 
the impenetrable gloom, his own lantern 
the center of a glare that died at the edge 
of a twelve-foot circle. 

The cottage was perched on stilts. A 
broad veranda compassed two sides 
one to the river, the other overhanging 
the ravine whose rift was discernible 
from his own bungalow. The sound of 
his feet on the steps was hollow and 
ghostly. There was no light within, and 
he knocked on the door that swung half 
open. Still the silence assailed him. 
Then he saw on the floor a chair—over- 
turned. As for the rest, it was as its oc- 
cupants had left it, with letters, papers, 
books—every intimate touch. Opening 
other doors, he searched in vain. The 
house was deserted. The veranda 
yielded no clue; and with rifle ready for 
instant use, he slipped noiselessly to the 
ground. 

At a little distance he made out a blur 
of white; approaching warily, he saw it 
was Mrs. Fechter. He stooped over her 
and put his hand on the thin shoulder, 
but she did not move. Her face was 
toward the soil and buried in the elbow 
hollow of her right arm. ‘Her left arm 
was thrust rigidly out, with palm flat 
and fingers extended. He turned her 
gently on her back. She was stone dead. 

He knelt beside her for what seemed 
an age, then slowly got up and examined 
the ground around. Gradually extend- 
ing this area, he determined that she lay 
half-way between the cottage and that 
point where the ravine bank fell sharply 
away. And here his exploration ended. 
There was no sign of Fechter, no re- 
sponse to the calls which his gradually 
returning courage enabled him to send 
out in a queer, thick, jerky voice that 
seemed utterly unlike his own. So, be- 
cause of fear that the mystery and horror 
of the place might seize upon and utterly 
confound his own brain, and because his 
soul revolted at the thought of leaving 
that delicate clay at the mercy of he 


knew not what, he picked up the limp 
body and staggered down the bank to 
his canoe. 

All night he sat beside her, and at day 
break sent for Ellison. All through th« 
morning he groped ineffectually, till, at 
high noon, he descried the flash of the 
engineer's oars far up the blinding sweep 
of the sun-smitten river. And, as the 
Englishman sat, chin in hand, staring 
into the contorted lines of the woman’s 
still face, Houghton felt some inexplic- 
able remote part of his own intelligence 
inwardly shouting: “I knew it. I told 
you so!’ He realized with a grotesque, 
inhuman complacency that for him it 
was not now the horror of the thing, but 
its mystery. Mrs. Fechter’s body of- 
fered no clue. She lay apparently unin- 
jured, with no stain on head or dress, 
light as a patch of thistledown. Her face 
was a mask on which terrified amaze- 
ment was imprinted so indelibly that 
slow post-mortem sequences had as yet 
smoothed out not a single line. 

Ellison stared and stared, his eyes re- 
ceding till they were narrow slits, his 
lips compressed, his heavy chin jutting 
forward. He got up heavily. “Let us 
go over.” 

The cottage seemed steeped in forbid- 
ding silence beneath the high sun’s ver- 
tical rays. Behind it was a maze of 
shrubs. Scarlet passion-flowers glowed 
like fires in a green mantle; yellow and 
violet trumpet-flowers were everywhere, 
star-scattered among dark and glossy 
myrtles, and a barricade of wild bananas 
fended off the jungle life with the sharp 
sword-blades of their gigantic growth. 
Then came the mimosas and cassia- 
trees, and beyond these the riot of the 
forest. The emptiness of the cottage 
mocked them. The overturned chair 
lay as Houghton had found it. Ellison 
stepped out on the veranda, raised his 
rifle, and fired thrice. The crackling 
echoes flung themselves back and forth 
across the river, and silence dropped 
over the place again. 

Carefully the two men sectioned the 
ground where Mrs. Fechter had dropped. 
Then Ellison reached the brink of the 
ravine. 

“By Jove!” he 


said, idde: 


“Houghton, come here!” 
Beneath lay a huge egg-shaped depr: 
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sion, running at right angles to the bank. 

Fifty feet wide in the middle, it narrowed 
at either end to a ten- foot neck. One of 
these lipped the river’s edge; the oppo- 
site one made straight into a steep slope 
of laminated marl, and, towering above 
the slope, rose a vast overhanging wedge 
of soil—an upthrusting of the earth 
through its own friable crust, that now 
seemed poised for one interminable mo- 
ment ere its millions of tons roared 
irresistibly down. The bottom was not 
water, but mud, from bank to bank. 
Grayish - black, oily, and viscous, this 
slimy sheet lay flat and repellent. Its 
streaked surface was broken intermit- 
tently into slow, smooth wrinkles that 
found and lost themselves in greasy mo- 
bility. Bubbles of gas worked con- 
stantly upward, freckling the putrid ex- 
panse with tiny diamond-like points of 
light. The shores were fringed with 
thick, pulpy growths, whose coarse fleshy 
fronds sweated with the moisture of the 
steaming pit and dragged heavily in the 
reek of its slimy surface. It was a place 
of death and corruption—a place that 
might, through some whim of nature, 
have been screened from human eyes 
so that here, if nowhere else, the putres- 
cent relics of prehistoric ages should rot 
for ever in the sun. 

Together they stared, and suddenly 
Houghton raised a tremulous finger. 
“Look!” Half-way down the bank, 
lodged in a cavity of the crumbling marl, 
lay alantern. He recognized it as Fech- 
ter’s. “‘Did he fall? Why should he be 
here at night ” 

Ellison shook his head. ‘‘ No, he knew 
the place too well for that.” Then he 
gripped the botanist’s arm. ‘“‘What 
made that?” 

Above and below the lantern the bank 
was scarred and furrowed with cuts, such 
as are left by the teeth of a dredge- 
bucket. 

Houghton’s voice faltered. 
to cry, “I told you so! I told you so!” 

The engineer began to throw sticks at 
the cuts. “What made that—and that 
—and that?” Then he stopped, stood up, 
and leaned forward. “‘ Look at that stick.” 

Houghton looked. “It’s moving—it’s 
mo—” 

Ellison’s hand closed over his wrist. 
The stick was moving, very slowly, but 


He wanted 
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They stood, eyes fixed, 


steadily. 
Once it almost disappeared, as if some- 
thing had plucked at it from beneath; 
always it was surrounded by a ring of 


very 


bubbles. In ten minutes it had reached 
the steep laminated slope; then it dis- 
appeared. 

The eyes of the two men met, and the 
question jockeyed between them» Then 
Ellison raced for the slope; after him 
came Houghton, with his rifle. Very 
carefully, digging his heels into the marl, 
the engineer worked downward, criss- 
crossing the sliding face, bringing with 
him small, white, dusty avalanches, and 
blinking up at the trembling mass that 
reared high above his head. He reached 
the clump of gigantic foliage that 
screened the vanished stick, peered long 
and closely, and, as Houghton slid slowly 
down beside him, bent back a huge frond 
and pointed. 

Into the bank, beneath the mass of 
verdure, ran a black and slimy tunnel. It 
was perhaps ten feet square, and floored 
with the stream of slow and inward- 
moving mud. Its sides were smooth and 
caked with slime, and beyond was utter 
blackness. Houghton shrank away in- 
stinctively, and, doing so, caught a 
breath that rolled sluggishly outward. 

Ellison caught it, too. The botanist’s 
lips began to move, but something took 
him by the throat. He stared in, every 
muscle tense, stirred to the very depths 
by the thought that he was peering for 
that which was not meant to be seen of 
man. The engineer’s face told him that 
there was no need to speak. Oppression 
fell over them. The towering forest wall 
iy a step forward, as though preparing 

» flatten them between its opposing 
ps 3 They grew strangely breath- 
less and dry-lipped. 

“Come on,” said Ellison, thickly, and 
made for the canoe-landing. Half-way 
he turned abruptly, ran up the veranda 
steps, and reappeared with a book in 
his hand. “Fechter’s diary, I think. 
We had better go through it.”’ 

The night dropped as they reached the 
bungalow, so black and starless that they 
put off till morning that which must yet 
be done. Then Ellison laid Fechter’s 
note-book beside the. lamp. It was full 
of irregular memoranda. Here and there 
were references to letters and reports. 
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The explorer seemed extraordinarily am- 
bitious to prove the survival of fossil 


flora and fauna. There were allusions 
to a monograph evidently forwarded 
shortly after his arrival on the Amazon. 


Under a date that came within the pre- 
vious month he had written, “I agree 
with Kraussman that the M was, in 
the highest degree, destructive and car- 
nivorous, It appears to me that it is also 
practically terrestrial, although, should 
my firm belief as to the real character of 
my mud lake be realized, | may be forced 
to modify this conclusion.” 

Ellison, who was translating, blinked 
across the table. ‘‘What the devil does 
he mean by that?” 

“Go on,” said Houghton, uncertainly. 
He had a strange but fixed conviction 
that they were about to turn an un- 
dreamed corner. He pushed the whiskey 
across the table. ‘“‘Go on.” 

“Here is July seventeenth. 
you, and—I say—listen: 

“*A remarkable thing has happened. 
Now, as | write, I am trying to convince 
myself. ‘This evening we visited Mr. 
Houghton, across the river; a nice young 
man, who comes to the tropics for the 
first time. He is a child playing with 
pebbles on the shore, but he induced me 


It’s about 


to talk. I fear I talked too much—Elsa 
stopped me; | was thankful. We re- 
turned about ten o’clock—very dark. 


As usual, I sat by the brink of my mud 
lake—looking, waiting; then, by the end 
of the pond, something stirred. It was 
too dark to see clearly, but the growth 
at the tunnel mouth changed shape, and 
I could hear movings, large and soft; 
there was no other sound except the 
water plants being pushed aside. At the 
same moment the odor (see monograph) 
became very strong. For a moment I 
was stupefied; then, without knowing 
why, I shouted aloud—such a shout!— 
after that, nothing. Elsa ran out with 
the lantern and dropped it. Afterward I 
examined the tunnel mouth, but it was 
too dark. Am I right, or am I mad? A 
few weeks more should tell. Elsa is very 
nervous. She begs me to leave. I can- 
not go yet.’”’ 

Ellison looked up. 
on the seventeenth?” 

The botanist nodded. “I came to see 
you next day, just a week ago.” 


“Were they here 
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“Here’s another entry: ‘July 21st. 
Sull waiting and watching.’ He stop- 
ped abruptly, and both men heard the 
silence singing in their ears. 

Instinctively Houghton glanced tow- 
ard the bedroom — his own room 
where the small, stiff figure lay so quietly. 
Then still more slowly his eyes wan- 
dered, till they gazed straight across the 
table. “I don’t just know how to put 
it,” he said, with a half-controlled quiver 
in his voice, “but somehow I’m not 
surprised—at—at the end of this. You 
told me | couldn’t build a mystery out 
of a smell, but there was no need of that. 
The mystery was there all the time. | 
couldn’t explain it, but I knew it.” 
Again his glance roamed uncertainly till 
it met the soft, impalpable darkness 
that pressed almost with weight and sub- 
stance against the window-fr: imes, and 
again it resought the gray eyes of the 
engineer. “‘What killed her? Where is 
her husband?” 

“Fear killed her. 
Fechter is.” 

“Fear of what?” 
nervously. 

“Something she saw, something she 
He stopped short, with a swift eva- 
sion of that formless possibility that 
each of them was silently hurling at the 
other, but neither voiced, because he 
mentally dared not let go of himself long 
enough to put the ghastly thing into 
words. ‘‘Here’s the last entry—yester- 
day’s: 

*** Nothing further of interest has hap- 
pened—no odors, no stir; and yet some- 
thing tells me I am near the solution of 

y riddle. 1 have tried to explain to 
Elsa what it would mean. She refuses to 
agree with me. I am anxious about her, 
and sorry, very sorry—but what can | 
do? She lacks the scientific stimulus, 
and tension is wearing her away. Some- 
times she looks at- me as though she 
thought I was mad. In her eyes there is 
always fear—fear. I have offered to send 
her home, but she will not leave me. 
Soon we shall return to Freiburg. Wha 
a return that will be! What will 


God knows where 


snapped Houghton, 


Herschmann and Schneider say wh: 
I tell them that — these 
seen— ” 

‘Go on, go on,” creaked Houghton, in 
thin, high-pitched tones. 


eyes ha 
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Drawn by W. Hatherell, R. I. 


HOUGHTON BENT BACK A HUGE FROND AND POINTED 
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“That’s all. He didn’t finish it. He 
must have been writing that just befor 
vyou—vou heard him shout.” 

[he botanist pulied the diary across 
the table, peering down at it, head bent 
forward, as though he awaited some 
ghostly hand that would shortly emerge 
from the shadows behind him and sound- 
lessly complete the unwritten word. This 
intimate unfolding of Fechter, that 
ceased just as it was about to admit him 
to the innermost cell of that mysterious 
brain, now thrust him back into a maze 


] 
sell 


of dark and futile questioning that he 
felt imstinctively would always assail 
him. Clinging like the shirt of Nessus, 


this wordless thing would incorporate 
itself with 


every nervous, querulous 
process he sensitive , overstrung mind 
of the man revolted. “I say, Ellison, 
we've got to do something. We can’t 


drop it like this; we've simply got to.” 
His voice climbed higher, broke and 
climbed again. The thread was about 
to snap 

Che engineer looked at him quickly, 
then tock the lamp and opened the door 
of the Houghton followed 
him unsteadily. They stood for a mo- 
ment before the sheeted figure. Ellison 
turned down the cloth. The yellow rays 
streamed down into the small, thin face. 
It looked inexpressibly old and weary. 
Already the strange metamorphosis of 
dissolution had tempered the terror so 
vividly stamped on the motionless form, 
but still there lingered an indefinable 
shadow of repulsion. She seemed piti- 
fully small, pitifully helpless, pitifully 
exiled. And, gradually meeting that un- 
answering front, the nameless thing that 
had contracted Houghton’s heart merged 
itself in the greater mystery. She knew 
it all now. 

Ellison’s arm dropped for a moment 
into his own. “Poor little woman,” he 
said under his breath. Then they came 
out and shut the door. 

Instinctively the two men slipped qui- 
etly out on the veranda. The night was 
black and formless, its upper regions 
pricked out with softly luminous stars, 
whose light only revealed vast distances 
and depths. Across the river they caught 
the loom of the land, but it also was 
obscure with suggestions of ebony solli- 


bed room. 
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tude s | his great swee Pp of space seems d 
varm and pregnant with mysteries that 
move d ¢ loser and lose! in the shadows 
full of things that chuckled and grinned 
and doubled up in 
at the helplessness of mere mortality 
Houghton stared into it till his eve- 
balls burned, and turned to go in, when 
suddenly 


fantasies of mirth 


a tremor crept across the 


water, followed by a rumbling that grad- 
ually swelled into a deep, booming 
roar. Heavier and stronger it came, and, 
in the tumult of it, he could hear trees 


cracking sharply and masses of earth 
splashing ponderously. It seemed as if 
some where near Fechter’s cottage the 
earth was being savagely remolded by 
vast titanic force that worked des- 
perately and ruthlessly in the black of 
the night. 

Then, with snapping of and 
thunder of rolling boulders, the sterm of 
sound drifted away, and at the men’s 
feet a slow succession of radiating wave- 
le ts stole across the rive r and di d sleep- 
ily in the long ferns at the water's edge. 

At sunrise Houghton’s canoe floated 
opposite what had once been Fechter’s 
Instead of the ravine lay a long 
slope of fresh earth, transfixed with the 
splintered stems of huge palms. The 
mud lake had vanished. The overhang- 
ing wedge of soil was smoothed out as 
if its crown had been shorn off. At the 
edge of the landslide stood the skeleton 
of a cottage, half of it ripped away. 

Utterly and inconceivably crude, it 
seemed that some gigantic hand had de- 
scended in the night to sweep this fes- 
tering spot out of existence and leave 
instead the raw, staring fabric of which 
worlds are fashioned. 

The two men climbed the bank and 
looked silently at the ruin. The swift 
processes of the tropics would 
sheathe it in exotic verdure. That was 
in both their minds. But, deep in this 
wreck, smothered beneath millions of 
tons of earth, lay that which the yawn 
of nature had buried for ever from mor- 
tal eves. 


“Well,” 


some 


roots 


cottage. 


soon 


said Ellison, “‘are you an- 


swered now?!” 

Houghton shook his head. 
was night. 
shore.” 


**Fechter 
I am a child playing on the 
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AN ADVENTURE 


“That’s all. He didn’t finish it. He 
must have been writing that just before 
you—you heard him shout.” 

[he botanist pulled the diary across 
the table, peering down at it, head bent 
forward, as though he awaited some 
ghostly hand that would shortly emerge 
from the shadows behind him and sound- 
lessly complete the unwritten word. This 
intimate self-unfolding of Fechter, that 
ceased just as it was about to admit him 
to the innermost cell of that mysterious 
brain, now thrust him back into a maze 
of dark and futile questioning that he 
felt instinctively would always assail 
him. Clinging like the shirt of Nessus, 
this wordless thing would incorporate 
itself with every nervous, querulous 
process. The sensitive, overstrung mind 
of the man revolted. “I say, Ellison, 
we ve got to do something. We can’t 
drop it like this; we’ve simply got to.” 
His voice climbed higher, broke and 
climbed again. The thread was about 
to snap. 

Che engineer looked at him quickly, 
then took the lamp and opened the door 
of the bedroom. Houghton followed 
him unsteadily. They stood for a mo- 
ment before the sheeted figure. Ellison 
turned down the cloth. The yellow rays 
streamed down into the small, thin face. 
It looked inexpressibly old and weary. 
Already the strange metamorphosis of 
dissolution had tempered the terror so 
vividly stamped on the motionless form, 
but still there lingered an indefinable 
shadow of repulsion. She seemed piti- 
fully small, pitifully helpless, pitifully 
exiled. And, gradually meeting that un- 
answering front, the nameless thing that 
had contracted Houghton’s heart merged 
itself in the greater mystery. She knew 
it all now. 

Ellison’s arm dropped for a moment 
into his own. ‘Poor little woman,” he 
said under his breath. Then they came 
out and shut the door. 

Instinctively the two men slipped qui- 
etly out on the veranda. The night was 
black and formless, its upper regions 
pricked out with softly luminous stars, 
whose light only revealed vast distances 
and depths. Across the river they caught 
the loom of the land, but it also was 
obscure with suggestions of ebony soli- 
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tudes. This great sweep of space seemed 
varm and pregnant with mysteries that 
move d closer and ( lose rin the shadows, 
full of things that chuckled and grinned 
and doubled up in fantasies of mirth 
at the helplessness of mere mortality 

Houghton stared into it till his eve- 
balls burned, and turned to go in, when 
suddenly a tremor crept across the 
water, followed by a rumbling that grad- 
ually swelled into a deep, booming 
roar. Heavier and stronger it came, and, 
in the tumult of it, he could hear trees 
cracking sharply and masses of earth 
splashing ponderously. It seemed as if 
somewhere near Fechter’s cottage the 
earth was being savagely remolded by 
some vast titanic force that worked des- 
perately and ruthlessly in the black of 
the night. 

Then, with snapping of roots and 
thunder of rolling boulders, the storm of 
sound drifted away, and at the men’s 
feet a slow succession of radiating wave- 
lets stole across the river and died sleep- 
ily in the long ferns at the water’s edge. 

At sunrise Houghton’s canoe floated 
opposite what had once been Fechter’s 
Instead of the ravine lay a long 
slope of fresh earth, transfixed with the 
splintered stems of huge palms. The 
mud lake had vanished. The overhang- 
ing wedge of soil was smoothed out as 
if its crown had been shorn off. At the 
edge of the landslide stood the skeleton 
of a cottage, half of it ripped away. 

Utterly and inconceivably crude, it 
seemed that some gigantic hand had de- 
scended in the night to sweep this fes- 
tering spot out of existence and leave 
instead the raw, staring fabric of which 
worlds are fashioned. 

The two men climbed the bank and 
looked silently at the ruin. The swift 
processes of the tropics would soon 
sheathe it in exotic verdure. [hat was 
in both their minds. But, deep in this 
wreck, smothered beneath millions of 
tons of earth, lay that which the yawn 
of nature had buried for ever from mor- 
tal eyes. 

“Well,” said Ellison, “‘are you an- 
swered now?’ 

Houghton shook his head. ‘‘ Fechter 
was right. I am a child playing on the 
shore.” 


cottage. 
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American Dinners and American 
Manners 


BY WU 


TING-FANG 


Late Chinese Minister to the United States 


tae. RAN is a gregarious ani- 
<n fA, mal, and when he takes 
\ his food he likes com- 
V5 pany; from this pecul- 
v iarity there has sprung 
Ar, ¥. up the custom of dinner 
Sey GS parties. In attending 
dinner parties, however, the guests as a 
rule do not seek sustenance, they go to 
them only when they have nothing else 
to do, and many scarcely touch the food 
that is laid before them. Their object is 
to do honor to the host and hostess; not 
to eat, but to be entertained by pleasant 
and congenial conversation. Neverthe- 
less, the host, at whose invitation the 
company has assembled, is expected to 
provide a great abundance and a large 
variety of savory dishes, as well as a 
good supply of choice wines. Flesh and 
wine are indispensable, even though the 
entertainers eschew both in their private 
life and most of the guests daily con- 
sume too much of each. Few have the 
courage to part with conventional prac- 
tices when arranging a social function. 
American chefs are excellent caterers, 
and well know how to please the tastes 
of the American people. They concen- 
trate on the art of providing dainty 
dishes, and human ingenuity is heavily 
taxed by them in their efforts to invent 
new gustatory delicacies. The dishes 
which they place before each guest are 
so numerous that even a gormand must 
leave some untouched. At a fashionable 
dinner no one can possibly taste, much 
less eat, everything that is placed before 
him, and yet the food is all so nicely 
cooked, and served in so appetizing a 
manner, that it is difficult to resist the 
temptation at least to sample it; and 
once you have done that you will con- 
tinue eating until it has all been finished, 
but your stomach will probably be a sad 
sufferer, groaning grievously on the fol- 
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lowing day on account of the frolic of 
your palate. The two seem an ill-mated 
pairs and seldom seem to agree, although 
oth are chiefly interested in food. | 
must not omit to mention, however, 
that the courses served at an Ameri- 
can millionaire’s dinner are, after all, 
less numerous than those furnished at a 
Chinese feast. When a Chinese gentle- 

man asks his friends to dine with him the 
menu may include anywhere from thirty 
to fifty or a hundred courses; but many 
of the dishes are intended only for show. 

The guests are not expected to eat every- 
thing on the table, or even to taste every 
delicacy, unless, indeed, they specially 
desire to do so. Again, we do not eat so 
heartily as do the Americans, but con- 
tent ourselves with one or two mouth- 
fuls from each set of dishes, and allow 
appreciable intervals to elapse between 
courses, during which we make merry, 
smoke, and otherwise enjoy the com- 
pany. This is a distinct advantage in 
favor of China. 

In Europe and America, dessert forms 
the last course at dinner; in China this 
is served first. I do not know which is 
the better way. Chinese are ever ready 
to accept the best from every quarter, 
and so many of us have recently adopted 
the Western practice regarding dessert, 
while still retaining the ancient Chinese 
custom, that now we eat sweetmeats 
and fruit at the beginning, during din- 
ner, and at the end. This happy combi- 

nation of Eastern and Western practice 

» I submit, worthy of expansion and 
all If it were to become uni- 


versal it would help to discourage the 
present unwholesome habit —for it is 
only a habit—of devouring flesh. 

Will some one inform me why so many 
varieties of wines are always served on 
American tables, and why the sparkling 
champagne is never avoidable? 
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AMERICAN 





I do not suppose that many will agre« 
with me, but in my opinion it would be 
more agreeable, and would improve the 
general conversation, if all drinks of an 
intoxicating nature were abolished from 
the dining-table. It is gratifying to 
know that there are some families (may 
the number increase every day) where 
intoxicating liquors are nevet seen on 
their tables So long as the liquor trafh 
is exte naively and profitably carried on 
in Europe and America, and so long as 
the consumption of alcohol is so enor- 
mous, so long will there be a difference 
of opinion as to its ill effects; ane in this 
matter America, by means of its State 
prohibition laws, is setting an example 
to the world. In no other country are 
there such extensive tracts without 
alcohol as the “‘dry States” of America. 
China, who is waging war on opium, 
recognizes in this fact a kindred, active 
moral force, which is absent elsewhere, 

and, shaking hands with her sister re- 
public across the seas, hopes that the 
latter will some day be as free of 
alcoholic poisons as China hopes to be of 
opium. The facts and arguments ad 

duced against tobacco-smoking, strong 
drink, and poisonous foods are set forth 
in such a clear and convincing man- 
ner in a book written by a talented 
American lady, that soon after reading 
it | became a teetotaler and “sandi- 
tarian” and began at once to reap 
the benefits. I felt that 1 ought not 
to keep such a good thing to myself, but 
that 1 should preach the doctrine far 
and wide. I soon found, however, that 
it was an impossible task to try and save 
men from themselves, and | acquired 
the unenviable sobriquet of “crank”; 
but I was not dismayed. From my 
native friends I turned to the foreign 
community in Peking, thinking that the 
latter would possess better judgment, ap- 
preciate and be converted to the sandi- 
tarian doctrine. Among the foreigners 
I appealed to, one was a distinguished 
diplomat, and the other a gentleman in 
the Chinese service with a world-wide 
reputation. Both were elderly and 


delicate health, and it was my earnest 
hope that by reading this book, which 
was sent to them, they would be con- 
vinced of their errors and turn over a 
new leaf. 


I was disappointed. Both, in 
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returning the book, made substantially 
the same answer: “It is very interest- 
ng, but at my time of life it is not ad- 
visable to change life-long habits. I eat 
flesh moderately, and never drink much 
wine.” They both seemed to overlook 
the crucial question whether or not 
animal food contains hurtful poison. If 
it does, it should not be eaten at all 
he rule of moderation is applicable 
to things which are nutritious, or at 
least harmless, but not to noxious food, 
however small the quantity of poison 
it may contain. 

Pleasant conversation at the dinner- 
table is always enjoyable, and a good 
talker is always welcome, but | often 
wonder why Americans, who generally 
are so quick to improve opportunity, and 
are noted for their freedom from tradi- 
tional conventionalisms, do not make a 
more systematic use of the general love 
of good conversation. Any one who is a 
witty conversationalist, with a large fund 
of anecdote, 1s sure to be asked by every 
dinner host to help to entertain the 
gue Sts, but if the company be large the 
favorite can be enjoyed only by a few, 
and those who are too far away to hear, 
or who are just near enough to hear a 
part but not all, are likely to be ag- 
grieved. They cannot hear what is 
amusing the rest, while the talk else- 
where forbids their conversing as they 
would if there were no interruptions. A 
raconteur generally monopolizes half the 
company, and leaves the other half out 
in the cold. This might be avoided if 
talkers were engaged to entertain the 
whole company during dinner, as pian- 
ists are now sometimes engaged to play 
to them after dinner. Or, the entertain- 
ment might be varied by engaging a 
good professional reciter to reproduce 
literary gems, comic or otherwise. I am 
sure the result would bring more general 
satisfaction to the guests than the pres- 
ent method of leaving them to entertain 
themselves. The Chinese employ sing- 
ing girls; the Japanese geishas talk, sing, 
or dance. The ideal would here again 


seem to be an amalgamation of East and 
West. 

It is difficult for a mixed crowd to be 
always agreeable, even in the congenial 
atmosphere of a good feast, unless the 
guests have been selected with a view to 
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their opinions rather than to their social 
standing. Place a number of people who 
have ideas in common, with a differ- 
ence, around a well-spread table, and 
there will be no lack of good, earnest, 
instructive conversation. Most men and 
women can talk well if they have the 
right sort of listeners. If the hearer is 
unsympathetic the best talker becomes 
dumb. Hosts who remember this will 
always be appreciated. 

As a rule, a dinner conversation is sel- 
dom worth remembering, which is a pity. 
Man, the most sensible of all animals, 
more readily ‘eans to nonsense than 
to rational discourse. Perhaps the flow 
of words may be as steady as the east- 
ward flow of the Yangste-Kiang in my 
own country, but the memory retains 
only a recollection of a vague, undefined 
—what? The conversation, like the 
flavors provided by the cooks, has been 
evanescent. Why should not hostesses 
make as much effort to stimulate the 
minds of their guests as they do to 
gratify their palates? What a boon it 
would be to many a bashful man, sitting 
next to a lady with whom he has nothing 
in common, if some public entertainer 
during the dinner relieved him from the 
necessity of always thinking as to what 
he should say next? How much more 
he could enjoy the fine dinners his host- 
ess has provided; and as for the lady— 
what a number of suppressed yawns she 
might avoid! To take great pains and 
spend large sums to provide tasty food 
for people who cannot enjoy it because 
they have to talk to one another, seems 
a pity. Let one man talk to the crowd, 
and leave them leisure to eat, is my sug- 
gestion. 

The opportunities afforded at the din- 
ing-table may be turned to many useful 
purposes. In China when people have 
quarreled their friends generally invite 
them to dinner, where the matters in dis- 
pute are amicably arranged. These are 
called “peace dinners.” I would recom- 
mend that a similar expedient should be 
adopted in America; many a knotty 
point could be disposed of by a friendly 
discussion at the dinner-table. Inter- 
national disputes might be arranged in 
this way, and the representatives of na- 
tions having complaints against one 
another might sometimes discover un- 


expected ways of adjusting their differ- 
ences if they dined together once or 
twice. Why should such matters al- 
ways be remanded to formal conferences 
and set speeches? The preliminaries, at 
least, would probably be better arranged 
at dinner parties and social functions. 
Eating has always been associated with 
friendship. “To eat the salt” with an 
Arab forms a most binding contract. 
Even “the serpent” in the Book of Gen- 
esis commenced his acquaintanee with 
Eve by suggesting a meal. 

It almost seems as if there were cer- 
tain unwritten laws in American society, 
assigning certain functions to certain 
days in the week. I do not believe Amer- 
icans are superstitious, but I found that 
Thursday is greatly in favor. I remem- 
ber on one occasion that Mrs. Grant, 
widow of the great general, sent an in- 
vitation to my wife and myself to dine 
at her house one Thursday evening 
three weeks in advance, and we readily 
accepted her invitation. After our 
acceptance, about a dozen invitations 
came for that same Thursday, all of 
which we had, of course, to decline. 
Curiously enough, we received no invi- 
tations for any other day during that 
week, and just before that eventful 
Thursday we received a letter from Mrs. 
Grant canceling the invitation on ac- 
count of the death of one of her relations, 
so that we had to dine at home, after all. 
Now we Chinese make no such distinc- 
tions between days. Every day of the 
week is equally good; in order, however, 
to avoid clashing with other people’s 
engagements, we generally fix Fridays 
for our receptions or dinners, but there 
is not among Chinese an entertainment 
season as there is in Washington and 
other great cities. During the season 
I frequently attended “at homes,” or 
tea parties, in half a dozen places 
or more in one afternoon, but no one 
can dine during the same evening in 
more than one place. In this respect 
America might learn a lesson from 
China. We can accept half a dozen in- 
vitations to dinner for one evening; all 
we have to do is to go to each place, par- 
take of one or two dishes, then excuse 
ourselves to the host and go somewhere 
else. By this means we avoid the seem- 
ing rudeness of a declination and escape 
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the ill-feeling which is frequently cre- 
ated in the West by the refusal of in- 
vitations. The Chinese method makes 
possible the cultivation of democratic 
friendships without violating aristocratic 
instincts, and for candidates at elec- 
tion-times it would prove an agreeable 
method by which to make new friends. 
We are less rigid than Americans about 
dropping in and taking a mouthful or 
two at dinner, even without a special 
invitation. 

\ banquet in America is a more formal 
affair than the dinners I have been dis- 
cussing. It is the inevitable rule that 
on such occasions speeches will follow 
the eating, and people attend, not for the 
sake of the food, but for the privilege of 
hearing others talk. Indeed, except for 
the opportunity of talking, or hearing 
others talk, people would probably pre- 
fer a quiet meal at home. Speakers with 
a reputation, orators, statesmen, or for- 
eign diplomats, are frequently invited, 
and sometimes eminent men from other 
countries are the guests of honor. These 
functions occur every year, and those 
foreign ministers with whose countries 
the associations have commercial rela- 
tions are generally present. 

The topics discusse d are nearly always 
the same, and it is not easy to speak at 
one of these gatherings without going 
over the same ground as that covered on 
previous occasions. I remember a col- 
league of mine who was a clever diplo- 
mat, and for whom I had great respect, 
who was once asked to make an after- 
dinner speech. He reluctantly rose and, 
as far as | can remember, spoke to the 
following effect: ““Mr.Chairman and gen- 
tlemen, | thank your association for in- 
viting me to this splendid banquet. As 
| spoke at your banquet last year, I have 
nothing more to add, and I refer you to 
that speech.” He then sat down. The 
novelty of the remark, of course, won 
him applause, but I wonder what the 
company really thought of him. For my 
part, I praised his wisdom, for he diplo- 
matically rebuked all those whose only 
interest is that which has its birth with 
the day and disappears with the night. 

Commercial men do not understand, 
and are impatient with the restrictions 
which hedge a foreign minister, and in 
their anxiety to get speakers they will 
Vor. CXXVIII.—No. 766.—66 : 
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look anywhere. On one occasion I re- 
ceived an invitation to go to Canada to 
attend a banquet at a commercial club 
in one of the principal Dominion cities. 
It would have given me great pleasure 
if 1 had been able to comply with 
this request, as | had not then visited 
Canada, but, contrary to my inclina- 
tion, I had to decline. I was accredited 
as Minister to Washington, and did not 
feel at liberty to visit another country 
without the special permission of my 
home government. 

Public speaking, like any other art, 
has to be cultivated. However schol- 
arly a man may be, and however clever 
he may be in private conversation, when 
called upon to speak in public he may 
sometimes make a very poor impression. 
I have known highly placed foreign 
officials, with deserved reputations for 
their wisdom and ability, who were 
shockingly poor speakers at banquets. 
They would hesitate and almost stam- 
mer, and would prove quite incapable of 
expressing their thoughts in any sensible 
or intelligent manner. In this respect 
personal observations have convinced 
me that Americans, as a rule, are better 
speakers than (I will not mention 
the nationality in my mind; it might 
give offense). An Ame rican who, with- 
out previous notice, is called upon to 
speak, generally acquits himself credit- 
ably. He is nearly always witty, appre- 
ciative, and frank. This is due, I believe, 
to the thorough-going nature of his edu- 
cation. He is taught to be self-confident, 
to believe in his own ability to create, to 
express his opinions without fear. A 
difhdent and retiring man, whose chief 
characteristic is extreme modesty, is not 
likely to be a good speaker; but Amer- 
icans are free from this weakness. Far 
be it from me to suggest that there are 
no good speakers in other countries. 
America can by no means claim a mo- 
nopoly of orators: there are many else- 
where whose sage sayings and forcible 
logic are appreciated by all who hear or 
read them; but, on the whole, Ameri- 
cans excel all others in the readiness of 
their wit and their power to make a 
good extempore speech on any subject 
without opportunity of preparation. 

Neither is the fair sex in America be- 
hind the men in this respect. I have 





heard some most excellent speeches by 
women, speeches which would do credit 
to an orator, but they labor under a dis- 
advantage. The female voice is soft and 
low, it 1s not easily heard in a large room, 
ind consequently the audience some- 
times does not appreciate woman speak- 
ers to the extent that they deserve. 
| know a lady who possesses a pow- 
erful, masculine and who is a 
very popular speaker, but she is an ex- 
ception. Anyhow, I believe the worst 
speaker, male or female, could improve 
by practising private declamation, and 
awakening to the importance of articu- 
lation, modulation, and—the pause. 

At large receptions, such as those given 
in all American cities, however spacious 
the reception -hall, there is often not 
even standing-room for. all who at- 
tend. It requires but little imagination 
to understand the condition of the at- 
without 


voice, 


mosphere proper ventilation. 
Now, what always astonished me was 
that, although the parlor might be 


crowded with ladies and gentlemen, all 
the windows were, as a rule, kept closed, 
with the result that the place was full 
of vitiated air. Frequently, | have had 
to slip away after a short time, although 
I would willingly have remained longer 
on account of the charming company. 
No wonder we often hear of the host or 
hostess being ill on the morning after 

big function. When men understand 
this they will make good health a re- 
ligious duty. 

I should like to know how many per- 
sons pay even a little attention to this 
important subject of pure-air breathing? 
You go to an office, whether large or 
small, and you will find all the windows 
closed, although there may be half a 
dozen or more persons working in the 
room. 

When you call at a private residence 
you will often find the same thing—all 
the windows closed. If you should ven- 
ture to suggest that one of the windows 
be opened, the lady of the house would 
at once tell you that you would feel a 
draught and so catch cold. 

It is a matter of daily occurrence to 
find a number of persons dining in a 
room where there is no outlet for the 
contaminated air to leak out, or for the 
fresh air to come in. After dinner the 
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gentlemen adjourn to the library to en- 
joy for an hour or so, with closed win- 
dows, the sweet perfumes of smoking. 
What a picture would be presented if the 
bacteria in the air could be photographed, 
enlarged, and thrown on a screen—or, 
better still, shown in a cinematograph! 

It is a common practice, | fear, among 
certain classes, at least, to keep th: 
windows of the bedroom closed, ex- 
cept in hot weather. I have often sug- 
gested to people that for the sake of 
their health they should at least keep 
one of the windows, if not more, open dur- 
ing the night, but they have pooh-poohed 
the idea on account of the bugaboo of 
“draught.” It is one of the mysteries 
of the age that people should be willing 
to breathe second-hand air when there is 
so much pure air out-of-doors to be had 
for nothing; and after inhaling and exhal- 
ing the same air over and over again all 
through the night, it is not strange that 
many rise in the morning languid and 
dull instead of feeling refreshed and in 
high spirits. ‘The cumulative result of 
impure air is bad health. No one who 
is deprived of fresh air can long remain 
efficient. 

America professes to believe in pub- 
licity, and what is “publicity” but the 
open window and the open door? Prac- 
tise this philosophy and it will be eas: 
to keep on the sunny side of the street 
and to discourage the glooms. The joys 
fly in at open windows. 


Much has been written and more said 
about American manners, or, rather, the 
American lack of manners. Americans 
have frequently been criticized for their 
bad breeding, and many sarcastic refer- 
ences to American deportment have been 

made in my presence. I have even been 
told (I do not know how true it is) that 
European diplomats dislike being sta- 
tioned in America, because of their aver- 
sion to the American way of doing 
things. 

Much, too, has been written and said 
about Chinese manners, not only by for- 
eigners, but also by Chinese. One of the 
classics which our youth have to know 
by heart is devoted almost entirely to 
manners. There has also been much 


adverse criticism of our manners or our 
excess of manners, though I have never 
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heard that any diplomats have, on this 
account, objected to being sent to China. 
We Chinese are, therefore, in the same 
boat as the Americans. In regard to 
manners, neither of us finds much favor 
with foreigners, though for diametrically 
opposite reasons; the Americans are ac- 
cused of observing too few formalities, 
ind we of observing too many. 

Che Americans are direct and straight- 
forward. They will tell you to your face 
that they like you, and occasionally they 
also have very little hesitation in telling 
you that they do not like you. They say 
frankly just what they think. It is 
immaterial to them that their remarks 

- personal, perhaps uncomplimentary. 

"The directness of Americans is seen 
not only in what they say, but in the way 
they say it. They come directly to the 
point, without much preface or introduc- 
tion; much less is there any circumlocu- 
tion or “‘ beating about the bush.”’ When 
they come to see you they say their say 
and then take their departure; moreover, 
they say it in the most terse, concise, and 
unambiguous manner. In this respect 
what a contrast they are to us! We 
always approach one another with pre- 
liminary greetings. Then we talk of the 
weather, of politics or friends—of any- 
thing, in fact, which is as far as possible 
from the object of the visit. Only after 
this introduction do we broach the sub- 
ject uppermost in our minds, and through- 
out the conversation polite courtesies 
are exchanged whenever the opportu- 
nity arises. These elaborate preludes 
and interludes may, to the strenuous, 
ever-in-a-hurry American, seem use- 
less and superfluous, but they serve a 
good purpose. Like the common cour- 
tesies and civilities of life, they pave the 
way for the speakers, especially if they 
are strangers; they improve their tem- 
pers and place them generally on terms 
of mutual understanding. It is said that 
some years ago a foreign consul in China, 
having a serious complaint to make on 
behalf of his nation, called on the Taotai, 
the highest local authority in the port. 
He found the Chinese ofhcial so genial 
and polite that after half an hour’s con- 
versation he advised the complainant 
to settle the trouble amicably without 
bothering the Chinese officials about the 
A good deal may be said 


matter. 
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behalf of both systems. The American 
practice has at least the merit of saving 
time, an all-important object with the 
American people. When we recall that 
this remarkable nation will spend mill- 
ions of dollars to build a tunnel under a 
river or to shorten a curve in a railroad, 
merely that they may save two or three 
minutes, we are not surprised at the 
abruptness of their speech. 

Americans act up to their Declaration 
of Independence, especially the principle 
it enunciates concerning the equality of 
man. ‘They lay so much importance on 
this that they do not confine its applica- 
tion to legal rights, but extend it even 
to social intercourse. In fact, I think 
this doctrine is the basis of the so-called 
American manners. All men are deemed 
socially equal, whether as friend and 
friend, as President and citizen, as em- 
ployer and employee, as master and ser- 
vant, or as parent and child. Their 
relationship may be such that one is 
entitled to demand, and the other to 
render, certain acts of obedience and a 
certain amount of respect, but outside 
that they are on the same level. This is 
doubtless a rebellion against all the social 
ideas and prejudices of the Old World, 
but it is perhaps only what might be 
looked for in a new country, full of 
robust and ambitious manhood, disdain- 
ful of all traditions which in the least 
savor of monarchy or hierarchy, and 
eager to blaze a new path for itself in 
the social as it has succeeded in accom- 
plishing in the political world. Com- 
bined with this is the American charac- 
teristic of saving time. Time is precious 
to all of us, but to Americans it is par- 
ticularly so. We all wish to save time, 
but the Americans care much more 
about it than the rest of us. Then there 
are different notions about this question 
of saving time, different notions of what 
wastes time and what does not; and 
much that the Old World regards as 
politeness and good manners Americans 
consider as sheer waste of time. Time, 
they think, is far too precious to be oc- 
cupied with ceremonies which appear 
empty and meaningless. It can, they 

say, be much more profitably filled with 
other and more useful occupations. In 
any discussion of American manners it 
would be unfair to leave out of considera- 
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tion their indifference to ceremony and 
their highly developed sense of the value 
of time; but in saying this I do not forget 
that many Americans are devout ritual- 
ists, and that these find both comfort 
and pleasure in ceremony; which sug- 
gests that, after all, there is something 
to be said for the Chinese who have 
raised correct deportment almost to the 
rank of a religion. 

[he youth of America have not un- 
naturally caught the spirit of their 
elders, so that even children consider 
themselves almost on a par with their 
parents, while the parents, on the other 
hand, also treat them as if they were 
equals, and allow them the utmost free- 
dom. While a Chinese child renders 
unquestioning obedience to his parents’ 
orders, such obedience as a soldier yields 
to his superior officer, the American 
child must have the whys and the where- 
fores duly explained to him, and the 
reason for his obedience made clear. It 
is not his parent that he obeys, but 
expediency and the dictates of reason. 
Here we see the clear-headed, sound, 
common-sense business man in the mak- 
ing. lhe early training of the boy has 
laid the foundation for the future man. 
The child, too, has no compunction in cor- 
recting a parent—even before strangers— 
and, what is still more curious, the parent 
accepts the correction in good part, and 
sometimes even with thanks. A parent 
is often interrupted in the course of a 
narrative or discussion by a small, pip- 
ing voice, setting right, or what it 
believes to be right, some date, place, or 
fact, and the parent, after a word of en- 
couragement or thanks, proceeds. How 
different is our rule that a child is not to 
speak until spoken to! In Chinese ofh- 
cial life under the old régime it was not 
etiquette for one official to contradict 
another, especially when they were un- 
equal in rank. When a high official 
expressed views which his subordinates 
did not indorse, they could not candidly 
give their opinion, but had to remain 
silent. I remember that some years ago 
I and some of my colleagues had an audi- 
ence with a very high official, and when 
I expressed my dissent from some of the 
views of that high functionary he re- 
buked me severely. Afterward he called 
me to him privately and spoke to me 
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somewhat as follows: ‘What you said 
just now was quite correct. I was 
wrong, and | will adopt your views, but 
you must not contradict me in the pres- 
ence of other people. Do not do 
again.” There is, of course, much to be 
said for and against each system, and 
perhaps a blend of the two would give 
good results. Anyhow, we can trace in 
American customs that spirit of equality 
which pervades the whole of American 
society, and observe the germs of self- 
reliance and independence so character- 
istic of Americans, whether men, women, 
or children. 

Even the domestic servant does not 
lose this precious American heritage of 
equality. I have nothing to say against 
that worthy individual, the American 
servant (if one can be found). On the 
contrary, none is more faithful or more 
efficient. But in some respects he is 
unique among the servants of the world. 
He does not see that there is any inequal- 
ity between him and his master. His 

master—or should I say his employer? 
pays him certain — to do certain 
work, and he does it, but outside the 
bounds of this contract they are still 
man and man, citizen and citizen. 

We of the Old World are accustomed 
to regard domestic service as a profes- 
sion in which the members work for 
advancement, without much thought of 
ever changing their position. A few 
clever persons may ultimately adopt an- 
other profession and, according to our 
antiquated, conservative ways of think- 
ing, rise higher in the social scale, but for 
the large majority the dignity of a butler 
or a housekeeper is the height of their 
ambition, the crowning-point in thei: 
career. Not so the American servant. 
Strictly speaking, there are no servants 
in America. The man or the woman, as 
the case may be, who happens for the 
moment to be your servant is only ser- 
vant for the time being. He has no 
intention of making domestic service his 
profession, of being a servant for the 
whole of his life. To be subject to 


the will of others, even in the small 
degree to which American servants are 
subordinate, is offensive to an Amer- 
ican’s pride of citizenship; it is contrary 
to his conception of American equality. 
He is a servant only for the time and 
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until he finds something better to do. 
He accepts a menial position only as a 
stepping-stone to some more indepen- 
dent employment. Is it to be wondered 
at that American servants have manners 
different from their brethren in other 
countries? When foreigners find that 
American servants are not like servants 
in their own country, they should not 
resent their behavior. It does not denote 
disrespect, itis merely the outcrop of their 
natural independence and aspirations. 

\merican manners are but an instance 
or result of the two predominant Amer- 
ican characteristics to which I have al- 
ready referred, and which reappear in so 

vany other things American. A love of 
ma ndence and of equality, early in- 
culcated, and a keen abhorrence of 
waste of time, engendered by the condi- 
tions and circumstances of a new coun- 
try, serve to explain practically all the 
manners and mannerisms of Americans. 
Even the familiar spectacle of men walk- 
ing with their hands deep in their trou- 
sers pockets or sitting with their legs 
crossed needs no other explz ination; and 
to suggest that, because Americans have 
some habits which are peculiarly their 
own, they are either inferior or un- 
manly, would be to do them a grave in- 
justice. 

Few people are more warm-hearted, 
genial, and sociable than the Americans. 
I do not dwell on this, because it is cuite 
unnecessary. The fact is perfectly famil- 
iar to all who have the slightest knowl- 
edge of them. ‘Their kindness and 
warmth to strangers are particularly 
pleasant, and are appreciated by their 
visitors. In some other countries thé 
people, though not unsociable, surround 
themselves with so much reserve that 
strangers are at first chilled and repulsed, 
although there are no pleasanter or more 
hospitable persons anywhere to be found 
when once you have broken the ice and 
learned to know them; but it is the 
stranger who must make the first ad- 

vances, for they themselves will make 
no effort to become acquainted, and 
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their manner is such as to discourage any 
efforts on the part of the visitor. You 
may travel with them for hours in th 
same Car, sit opposite to them, and all 
the while they will shelter themselves 
behind a newspaper, the broad sheets of 
which effectively prohibit any attempts 
at closer acquaintance. The following 
instance, culled from a personal experi- 
ence, is an illustration. I was a law 
student at Lincoln’s Inn, London, where 
there is a splendid law library for the us¢ 
of the students and members of the Inn. 
| used to go there almost every day to 
pursue my legal studies, and generally 
sat in the same quiet corner. The seat 
on the opposite side of the table was 
usually occupied by another law student. 
For months we sat opposite each oth 
without exchanging a word. I thought 
| was too formal and reserved, so | 
endeavored to improve matters by occa- 
sionally looking up at him as if about to 
address him, but every time | did so he 
looked down as though he did not wish 
to see me. Finally | gave up the at- 
tempt. This is the general habit with 
English gentlemen. ‘They will not speak 
to a stranger without a proper introduc- 
tion, but in the case | have mentioned 
surely the rule would have been more 
honored by a breach than by the obser- 
vance. Seeing that we were fellow- 
students, it might have been presumed 
that we were gentlemen and on an equal 
footing. 

How different are the manners of 
the American! You can hardly take a 
walk or go for any distance in a train 
without being addressed by a stranger, 
and not infrequently making a friend. 
In some countries the fact that you are 
a foreigner only thickens the ice; in 
America it thaws it. This delightful 
trait in the American character is also 
traceable to the same cause as that which 
a helped us to explain the other pecul- 

arities which have been mentioned. lo 
a Americans not only are the citizens 
of America born equal, but the citizens 
of the world are also born equal. 





Suite Number 


Nineteen 


BY WILLIAM HAMILTON OSBORNE 


CRE ASH RO )W under the sun Amy 
or yes could have found it in 
\ () her heart to leave the 
Ng Crazy Jane Society to 
the mercy of its other 
, managers, and spend a 
month’s vacation with 
her husband, is a mystery tome. I am 
her husband. In our humble cottage we 
are supposed to eat bacon and eggs, 
toast or rolls, and coffee for our break- 
fast. As a matter of fact we have the 
Crazy Jane Society. At night we make 
a strong effort toward steak or chops, 
hashed creamed potatoes, corn, and 
such. But the flavor is the flavor of the 
Crazy Jane Society. Our Sunday din- 
ners are a marvel, because of Amy’s 
culinary skill; but they are tinged with 
Amy’s seasoning—the Crazy Jane Soci- 
ety. The hand may be the hand of Esau, 
but the voice, for ever, is the voice of 
Jacob. 

Ah, well—it was a wrench, but Amy 
did it. She tore herself up by the roots 
and hied with me to Inlet. Inlet is on 
the Jersey coast. There are many inlets 
on the Jersey coast, but only one Inlet, 
as you may be aware. For us, at least, 
there can never be but one Inlet. As I 
write these words peace reposes on my 
soul; yet I can still shudder, after many 
moons, at the mystery that awaited us 
at River House—the mystery of Suite 
Nineteen. You have heard of haunted 
rooms. You may never have experi- 
enced them. Amy and I have. 

When we reached Inlet, there was but 
one car left upon our train; the others 
had been dropped off somewhere. We 
were the sole alighting passengers. There 
was a single stage—vintage of the six- 
ties—waiting for us. And a one-legged 
driver with a crutch. His leg was very 
long. He saw us coming. He drew a 
pint flask from his pocket—evidently to 
fortify himself against our advent. He 
fortified himself sufficiently. Then he 
hopped down with prodigious agility, 





gathered up our baggage, slung it into 
the stage with wonderful abandon, and 
bowed us in. 

“*Giddap ” was all he said. Ah, well— 
we little knew then what part this 
sinister-appearing, one-legged individual 
was to play in the drama that was 
destined to enact itself in the ensuing 
month. 

He drove us to the River House at 
Inlet and deposited us there. Amy 
gasped with surprise, and so did ]— 
pleased surprise. The River House was 
a thing beyond our wildest expectations. 
A long, low, rambling house—old, old, 
very, very old. A house set in trees and 
surrounded on all sides by grass. Not 
lawn, just grass. Its shingles were moss- 
covered. Its shutters were green, its 
clapboards painted white. One hundred 
yards in front of it there ran the river, 
and a short half-mile away, on past the 
inlet, was the ocean, pounding away at 
a visible white beach. 

We looked about us at the people. 
At our end of the veranda there were 
women—seven of them—each with : 
bundle of wet reed at her feet and many 
wisps of rafia in her lap. At the river- 
front, on a ramshackle pier, sat five 
other women, each provided with a bun- 
dle of reed that lay soaking in the river— 
each with a mass of raffia at her side. In 
the very middle of the stretch of grass 
there sat another woman—all alone. 
She, too, was well provided with raffia 
and with reed. Dawdling about the 
grounds, lounging upon the piers, spong- 
ing out canoes, were men—a few men 
in flannels. 

We waited for an appreciable space of 
time. Ever and anon one of the women 
from the group nearest us would saunter 
aimlessly past the solitary woman on the 
lawn, and would then hie back. 

“She does it this way,” she explained. 

Ever and anon one of the group upon 
the shore would saunter past the solitary 
woman on the lawn—and then hie back 
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to her companions——and show them how 
she did it. The solitary woman on the 
lawn worked on, looking neither to the 
right nor to the left. Amy thought that 
she was gritting her teeth. | didn’t 
think anything about it, for the proprie- 
tress of the River House approached and 
introduced herself. 

She was a motherly-looking, aristo- 
cratic old lady, and one felt that she might 
have been born in the River House 
at Inlet and grown old with the place. 
And yet there was something about 
her that startled us. Gentle and moth- 
erly though she was, she evinced a most 
peculiar trait. As she approached us, 
while she addressed us, and all during 
the brief colloquy that followed, she 
looked neither of us squarely in the eye. 
She was nervous, embarrassed. Trouble 
shone from her kindly face. 

“You will please follow me,” 

We followed her. 
we were conscious that seven pairs of 
eyes were boring like gimlets into our 
spinal regions. The gentle old lady led 
us into the white colonial hall. 

“Your room,” she said, “is on the 
third floor.” 

“Yes,’’ returned Amy, “in the rear.” 

“Not facing the river,” I added. 

We uttered these words with some 
compunction, for we had selected, for 
reasons known to Amy and myself, the 
cheapest room in the whole huge, ram- 
bling River House. Amy had evolved a 
plan some years before—a scheme from 
which she never varied. 

“Always,” Amy had told me on a 
memorable wedding trip—‘“‘ always go to 
the best hotel in the place. Always take 
the cheapest rates. You get the worst 
room, but the same food that everybody 
else gets. You have all the privileges of 
the high-priced guests.” 

We were following Amy’s invariable 
custom. As luck would have it, the 
River House was not only the best house 
the Inlet boasted of, it was the only 
house. 

“Yes,” said the landlady, “‘to be sure. 
The third floor in the rear.” At the 
landing of the second floor she paused. 
“Will you follow me?” she said. 

She turned with quick, nervous steps, 
and, as I thought, with a tremor of her 
whole body, toward the right instead 


she said. 
As we passed along 
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of continuing up-stalrs. Be side ac lose d 
door on the wide second story corridor 
she paused. Upon the dead white of this 
door with its old-fashioned panels ap- 
peared the figure “19,” painted dis- 
tinctly in black paint. Before this closed 
door the old lady paused for perhaps a 
quarter of a moment; then she drew a 
long breath, turned the knob, and en- 
tered. We followed her. 

“This,” said the old lady, “is your 
suite.” 

We entered silently, appalled. At 
first glance the so-called suite appeare d 
to be one room, a large, cozy, comfort- 
able room—a well-furnished room, with 
a hreplace in it. At second glance the 
truth of the landlady’s designation be- 
came apparent. At the forward end of 
this pleasing apartment there was a huge 
window, and beyond this huge window 
there lay another room, consisting of a 
section of well-screened veranda. 

“This is your room and _ sleeping- 
porch,” said the old soul—*‘Suite Num- 
ber Nineteen.”’ 

Amy drew back with an economical 
shudder. ‘But our room,” she pro- 
tested, ““was a small room on the floor 
above. We were paying only so much, 
don’t you see.” 

For the first time the landlady beamed 
upon us, and yet, beaming, she did not 
look us in the eye. 

“Your room,” she explained, “is oc- 
cupied. This is our only vacant space. 
I must put you here.” 

Amy smiled with relief. “At the same 
price?” she queried. 

lhe landlady beamed again. “At one 
dollar less per week,” she said. 

Amy looked about her once again; 
then she sidled up to me and nudged me. 

“This is Paradise,” she whispered. 
“Why not pay her four weeks in ad- 
vance? She may change her mind.” 

“Madam,” I said, “‘every man has his 
peculiarities. One of mine is to pay, not 
as I go, but before I go.” 

I drew out my pocket check-book. | 
looked about me. There was a little 
round mahogany table whose top was 
just about the size of a tray for tea. 
There was a little old-fashioned mahog- 
any chair. I started toward them. The 
old lady made an involuntary move- 
ment, which led me to believe that she 
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had already changed her mind, but she 
became quiet on the instant, though | 
thought she seemed perturbed as | sat 
down on the little chair and rested my 
check-book on the little table. I wrote 
the check and handed it to her. 

“One dollar a week saved,” mused 
Amy. “That's four more dollars for the 
Crazy Jane.” 

The landlady thanked me with dignity 
for the check, protested that it was not 
at all necessary, stated that guests at 
River House paid how and when they 
pleased, and then—but still with trouble 
in her eyes—she left us there alone. 
Amy and I hugged each other. 

“This must be a lunatic -asylum,” 
said Amy, “and she must be the star 
boarder.” 

“Never look a gift-horse in the 
mouth,” I said to Amy. “Let us take 
the good that the gods provide.” 

“Let us take a look at it again,” re- 
turned Amy. 

So we looked at it again. The more 
we looked the more comfortable it 
seemed. It was not a hotel room at all. 
Let me repeat that it was well furnished. 
There were pictures on the wall, notably 
the portrait of an author of the last cen- 
tury and a few illuminated texts and 
verses. Also, in a walnut frame, a chart 
—probably of the Inlet and its bearings. 

“Let us,” said Amy, “step out upon 
the porch.” 

We stepped. The porch was hung on 
all sides with moss-green mosquito-net- 
ting, which rendered us invisible from 
without. Below us stretched the green 
sward. All about us were green trees. 
At our feet, almost, lay the river, and 
beyond, in full sight from our point of 
vantage, the Atlantic swept off into the 
distances. It was not landscape merely 
that we viewed, however. Just under- 
neath our porch, huddled together, so it 
seemed, there was a little nucleus of 
palpitating human beings. They were 
gazing intently—not at the surrounding 
scenery, but at our porch. They were 
the women of the veranda and the shore. 

“They probably think we are some- 
body,” I said to Amy. “Let’s go below 
while the delusion lasts.” 

To go below required some prepara- 
tion on Amy’s part. In half an hour or 
so we went below. 
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“T hope,” said Amy, “that it won’t 
be hard to get acquainted with these 
people. They all look good to me.” 

“The women are all right,”’ I returned, 
with the air of a connoisseur, “but as 
for those flanneled fools—” 

Amy caught me by the arm. There 
was a notice posted on the lintel of a 
doorway in the big old-fashioned hall. 
This notice read like this: 


Miss Anstruther will give lessons in raf- 
fia and reed basket-making every morning. 
Terms, fifty cents an hour. Proceeds for the 
Day Nursery and Baby Shelter, Plainfield, 
N. i 

uick eye had read this notice 
betes my had begun it. I tried to 
hurry her past it. I was too late. The 
last sentence had stirred memories within 
her to all their comfortable depths. 

“IT could do something like that for 
the Crazy Jane,” she murmured. 

I must confess I sighed in despair. 
“T had hoped,” I exclaimed, with some 
asperity, “that we'd have menu at this 
place for meals instead of Crazy Jane.” 

At this juncture one of the guests— 
a woman guest—darkened the doorway. 
She approached Amy and touched her 
confidentially upon the arm. 

“T see,” she said, huskily, “that you 
are reading that notice.” 
“Miss Anstruther?” 

quite politely. 

The lady shook her head vehement- 
ly. “‘Miss Anstruther,” she vouchsafed, 
“is the lady out there beneath the 
trees.” 

“The lady sitting all alone,” I ven- 
tured, “with her back to us?” 

“Exactly,” whispered our new ac- 
quaintance. “That’s Miss Anstruther. 
She’s working for the Baby Shelter in 
Plainfield. But,” she added, her voice 
sinking to still further confidential 
depths, “‘it’s not at all necessary to take 
lessons from her. I took one lesson from 
her. I’ve learned the art. I’m teaching 
half a dozen other ladies by the hour. 
am Mrs. Yawger, of Camden. I am inter- 
ested in the Newsboys’ Lodging-House. 
Miss Anstruther’s lessons have netted 
the Baby Shelter fifty cents.” Mrs. 
Yawger, of Camden, grinned i in ghoulish 
glee—I say that advisedly. “The News- 


queried Amy, 


boys’ Lodging- House,” she simpered, 
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* Tuts,” SAID THE 


vaing'oriously, “‘has done right well at 
Inlet. If you want to learn, my dear, 
| can teach you all and more than Miss 
Anstruther can.” 

Amy smiled pleasantly. ‘“‘ Newsboys’ 
Lodging-House,”’ she sniffed. | knew, 
though Mrs. Yawger did not, that it 
was a sniff of contempt. “Thank you 
very much,” said Amy. ‘“‘I shall think 
about it, Mrs. Yawger. We have just 
arrived.” 

Mrs. Yawger came to herself with a 
start. “‘Oh,” she exclaimed, “‘ you’re in 
Number Nineteen, aren’t you?” 

“Yes,” said Amy. “Pleasant, very 
pleasant rooms.” 

“Delightful,” returned Mrs. Yawger 
with a Camden sniff. 


We sauntered out upon the broad 
veranda W e stood alone gazing east- 
ward toward the sea. It was nearly 
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supper-time. Canoes, a score of them, 
were paddling in toward River House 
for dear life. They landed and a troop 
of children bounded lightly from boat to 
shore. They were due to be scoured and 
scrubbed. They swooped down upon 
the little group of basket-makers on the 
beach and hung about them for an in- 
stant, listening with 
tonics of adult converse. Suddenly their 
attention, which until now had been 
scattered, was focused upon Amy and 
myself. Curiosity developed into action. 
With apparent aimlessness, but with rea! 
purpose, these urchins straggled one by 
one toward us. 

“'That’s them,” 

Another was in 
sure?’ she queried. 

“Sure it’s them,” he maintained, 
stoutly. “They’re in that room.” 


curious ears to 


said one. 
doubt. 


“Are 


you 
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OH, SHE EXCLAIMED * ye RE IN NUMBER NINETEEN RENT Y 


“What room?” demanded an infant 
who seemed lamentably ignorant. 

“You know,” retorted the first youth- 
ful citizen—*‘ Room Number Nineteen. 
The room where that fellow—you know 

where he died.” 

| looked at Amy. Amy looked at me. 

Five mothers scrambled up from the 
shore and sorted out their progeny and 
disappeared into the confines of River 
House. They glanced at us still curi- 
ously as they disappeared. Amy swung 
about. She was troubled, but she was 
calm. 

“One dollar less a week,” she mur- 
mured. Then she caught me by the 
hand. “Look, look!’ she exclaimed. 

I, too, swung about. From the far 


end of the long veranda there ap- 
proached two figures—one a very hand- 
some young woman and the other a man, 


slender, dark clad, with a profusion of 


black hair shot with gray resting on his 
shoulders. He carried a rubber-tipped 
cane with which he prodded nervously 
the floor of the veranda. ‘They made an 
interesting picture. The girl was comely, 
the man distinguished in appearance. 

“Why, he’s blind!’ suddenly said 
Amy. 

When they reached us, they halted. 
The man instinctively, the girl with cal- 
culation in her eyes. 

“You are new-comers,” said the girl, 
tentatively. 

We confessed the soft impeachment. 
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“This,” went on the girl, placing het 
hand upon the blind man’s shoulder, **is 
Signor.” 

“Am pleased,” said Signor, brokenly. 

“Signor is to play to-night in the big 
room, she went on. “The tickets are 
fifty cents apiece. The proceeds go to 
the Working-Girls’ Home, in Trenton. 
You must come and hear Signor.”’ She 
drew us to one side. ‘“‘He plays for us 
for nothing,” she whispered, conhden- 
tially. ‘‘In New York he gets five hun- 
dred dollars every time he draws his 
bow.” 

Signor’s face lighted up. He had 
heard. “For nussing,” he confirmed, 
“for ze Working-Girls’ Home.” 

**My charity,” said the young woman. 
“T have no tickets with me, but I'll hand 
you some at dinner.” 

[hey passed on, the blind man prod- 
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ding the floor of the veranda with his 
rubber-tipped cane, the girl swinging on 
beside him. ‘They had not gone half 
a dozen paces, though, before the blind 
man faced about. 

**Some one tells me,” he exclaimed, 
looking with his sightless eyes in our 
direction, “‘that you haf Number Nine- 
teen room. Ah, I s’all talk to you about 
it.” He faced about again and passed 
on. 

No sooner were the couple out of sight 
than another guest—a stout and rather 
amiable lady, though with a glitter in 
her eye, approached us. 

“Have you,” she demanded, in quick, 
sharp rones, “been asked to purchase 
tickets for Signor’s recital for the Work- 
ing-Girls’ Home of Trenton?” 

“We have just practically 
ised i | began. 


prom- 
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She held up her hand. “Don’t buy 
tickets for it,” she came back at us. “It 
is not at all necessary. You can heat 
much better outside the windows than 
inside the big room. We usually sit out- 
side. I arrange all that—I shall have 
chairs and everything. Do not waste 
money on the working-girls.” 

We waited to see what else was com- 
ing. Nothing came. The lady merel) 
passed on out of sight. The dinner-gong 
rang. Amy and I, with appetites born 
of the salt air and fresh smell of the river, 
entered the dining-room with a genteel 
rush. So did others. Already at our 
table there were seated two prim ladies 
of uncertain age. They looked wan and 
tired. here were dark rings under their 
eyes. They were hospitable—they made 
us instantly at home. 

“Are you near us?” they queried. 
**Where is your room?” 

“Where is yours?” queried Amy, an- 
swering one question with another. 

*“We are on the third floor rear,” ex- 
claimed these ladies. 

“We,” said Amy, “are on the second 
floor.” 

“Not,” said one of the two ladies, 
“not in Room Nineteen?” 

“Yes,” responded Amy, “we're in 
Room Nineteen.” 

The ladies glanced at us, one with 
pity, the other with horror. 

“That room,” the latter faltered, 
glancing at her companion out of the 
corner of her eye, “we had it’for a week. 
We like the third floor best. ‘There is 
such a thing, you know,” she added, 
mysteriously, ‘‘as having too much com- 
pany—too much disagreeable company. 
There are strange things th: it keep hap- 
pening in Room Nineteen. 

Amy looked at me. I looked at Amy. 
We said nothing. We became unusually 
silent, not to say depressed. However, 
it’s an ill wind that blows nobody good. 
We had menu for dinner and not Crazy 
Jane. That evening Amy and myself, 
a forlorn little nucleus, sat alone, like 
two tall trees in the midst of a vast 
desert, in the big room, while Signor 
drew human voices from his violin, and 
while the fresh-faced young girl, with 
tears of mortification streaming down 
her peach-bloom cheeks, presided at the 
piano in accompaniment. 
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‘Let us sit over by the window,” 
whispered Amy, during a lull. We sat 
by the window. We peered into the 
darkne SS without. We heard the chink 


of coin. We heard more—the voice of 


the bustling stout lady who had warned 
us against buying tickets. She was still 
bustling. 

“| have arranged all these seats out- 
side here,’ we heard her say, trium- 
phantly. “It is so stuffy within, and, 
besides, it wasn’t necessary to buy tickets 
for the Working-Girls’ Home. I’m tak- 
ing up a little silver collection myself for 
the Nicodemus Waters Rest for Aged 
People, in Paterson, New Jersey. A sil- 
ver collection,” she added, “though we 
are accustomed to bills.” 


At the River House one waits on one- 
self. On the veranda stands a huge and 
efficient water-cooler covered with rustic 
bark. In one’s bedroom reposes a white 
pitcher. There are no bell-boys coursing 
up and down the halls with clinking ice. 
You get your pitcher and fill it for your- 
self. Having had this plan explained to 
us, I proceeded later in the evening to 
put it into action. I ascended the stairs 
lightly to the second-story corridor and 
proceeded down the corridor to Room 
Nineteen. Much to my surprise the 
door was open, though we had left it 
closed. It was not locked, but that was 
natural—there were no keys in River 
House; nobody ever locked his door. 
The door stood open and | stood pee ring 
in. The room was black as pitch; not 
altogether so, however, for about its 
walls there played a disk of light—a 
disk that rested first upon the wail, then 
upon the table, and then upon the 
chairs. 

I uttered an exclamation of surprise. 
Somebody within the room drew a quick 
breath; then there was darkness. 

“[ beg your pardon,” I exclaimed. 
Chere was no audible response. In an 
instant, however, there was a quick, 
swishing movement, before which I fell 
back a pace or two in the dim hallway, 
and then there passed me in silent swift- 
ness a spectral figure—the figure of a 
man clad in a long coat, a man with a 
slouched hat pulled well down over his 
eyes. 

Without a glance to the right or to 
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the left, he swept with noiseless steps 
toward the stairs. I followed him. 
When I reached the stairs he had disap- 
peared. I leaped down two steps at 
a time and hastened through the wide 
hallway. The screen door was still cuiv- 
ering when I reached it. I opened it 
swiftly and glanced about me. There he 
was, swinging still with silent footsteps 
toward the roadway. | dashed after 
him. A throbbing, coughing ullulation 
assailed my ears. 

In the roadway, with a silent figure at 
its wheel, stood a waiting auto—a low 
racing-car. The man in the long coat 
swung silently aboard. The man at the 
wheel mumbled something. The man in 
the long coat nodded. I could just hear 
what he said. 

“T saw it,” he exclaimed, in low tones. 
“T’m glad I did. Now hit the trail.” 

They hit the trail and disappeared. 
I retraced my steps, lit the single oil- 
lamp that Room Nineteen boasted, and 
made a careful though somewhat shud- 
dery examination. Our belongings were 
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untouched. Our mysterious visitor had 
left everything intact. 

[ said not a word to Amy, but I didn’t 
sleep that night. The next morning I 
did sleep, however, and Amy, who is 
always ready, able, and willing to sleep 
when there is anybody around the prem- 
ises to join her, was quite as somnolent 
as I. 

Something wakened me 
or somebody at the door. It was day- 
light. I glanced at my watch. It was 
half-past ten. There was something 
like a knock and something like the 
brushing of a heavy body against the 
panels of the door. I sprang to my feet. 

‘““Who’s there?” I demanded, sharply. 
“Don’t come in!” 

With undisguised horror I gazed at the 
The door-knob turned and the 
door began to move. 

“Don’t come in!” I shouted. 

Evidently, whoever was outside heard 
the last two words and not the first. The 
door opened slowly but firmly. Some 
one was entering. Clad in my purple 


something 


door. 
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pajamas, | re tired hastily to the SE clusion 
of the sleeping-porch. From that point 
of vantage | peered panic-stricken into 
the room. Amy woke, turned her head. 
saw what was happening, and with a 
half-inaudible shriek crouched low un- 
derneath the covers. Only one telltale 
strand of wavy golden hair was visible. 
But the interlopers never saw it—for 
they were interlopers, three of them. 
lwo of them were v ery intellectual-look- 
ing women, who wore spectacles. They 
were accompanied by a spare individ- 
ual who boasted scholarly side w hiskers 
and who wore huge, rubber- rimmed 
glasses. All were clad in motor-coats. 
Chey paused for a moment at the thresh- 
old and then entered boldly. 

“This must be the room,” said one of 
the women. 

lhe gentleman seemed surprised. “‘It 
gives evidence of recent occupation,” 
he remarked, inspecting casually some 
wearing apparel that had been carelessly 
flung across the chair—Amy’s, I make 
bold to say. 

One of the ladies pounced upon the 
chair and cast the apparel to the floor. 

‘This is the chair,” she said. 

**And that,” added the other lady, “‘is 
the table. They answer.the description 
pe rfectly oF 

[here was a tone of reverence not un- 
mixed with awe in the voices of the 
three. The gentleman uttered a note of 
deeper triumph. 

“This must be the room,” he kept 
repeating. ‘“‘Yes, yes; for here is his 
portrait, to be sure.” 

| understood it now. I felt it in my 
bones. I felt that Amy, silent, quiver- 
ing, under the coverlet, could not under- 
stand, but | knew. These people were 
kneeling at a shrine. A great light broke 
upon me. I advanced jauntily into the 
bedroom. 

‘Ladies and gentlemen,” I| said, quite 
boldly, still in all the glory of my purple 
pajamas, “is there anything I can do 
for you? No trouble to show goods, 
but 

lhe three surveyed me with some sur- 
prise, but with considerable insolence. 

“Strange,” they said, “that they 
should rent this room to guests.” 

| advanced upon them boldly. They 
turned leisurely, sweeping the apartment 


with hungry eyes, and departed in dig- 
nity, still leisurely, through the door. 

Amy sat up suffocated, outraged, trem- 
bling. ‘‘Who are these vandals?” she 
demanded. 

“Haven’t you got it?” I almost 
shouted. “‘Doesn’t it sink in? Think.” 

Amy thought, but she couldn’t solve 
the problem. 

“It’s the Stevenson room!” I yelled. 
“You've heard of it before—you' ve read 
of it in books. There’s Robert Louis 
Stevenson—his portrait—up above the 
hreplace. Here's the chart of Treasure 
Island on the wall. There’s the little 
table that he wrote at and the chair he 
sat in.” 

“Room Number Nineteen,” mused 
Amy. She smiled in childish delight. 
“The Robert Louis Stevenson room. 
Think of it!” she exclaimed, rapturously, 
“and we are getting it for a dollar less 
a week. Why,” she demanded, “do you 
suppose they let us have it for a dollar 
less aw eek oa 

“Let us ask somebody,” I suggested, 
grimly, with recent memories clinging 
to my inner consciousness. ‘‘ Maybe we 
can find out.” 

“Did he write here?” queried Amy. 

“He did,” I answered for R. & S. 
is one of the strongest of my weak- 
nesses; ‘‘ he wrote a little—just the open- 
ing chapters of Treasure Island.” 

Amy shuddered and sobered. ‘He 
didn’t die here?’ she queried. She was 
thinking of the urchins on the night 
before. 

“He was the fellow that died,” I said, 
sobering too, “but he didn’t die here. 
He lived here—that’s enough for me.” 

We dressed swiftly and in silence. “No 
wonder they looked at us,”’ said Amy. 
“Isn’t it just fine!” She hummed a 
little song from the Child’s Garden of 
Verses. Suddenly she stopped. “R. L. 
S.,” she murmured, “isn’t it funny, it 
rhymes with C. J. S.” 

“There’s a wide difference,” I mut- 
tered, “between Robert Louis Stevenson 
and your dadgasted Crazy Jane Soci- 
ety.” 

“Yes,” she retorted, viciously, “the 
Crazy Jane Society is alive to-day.” 

She was dabbing the last few grains of 
powder on the tip end of her nose when 
the door was pushed open for the second 
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a dapper, talkative 
little man came first. He had what 
seemed to be a guide-book in his h: ind. 
Behind him stalked half a dozen people 

tourists — personally conducted, it 


time. This time 


would seem. 

‘This way,” said the dapper, dingy 
little man, as though he were speaking 
from a public platform, “is the well- 
known Stevenson room—the famous 
Room Nineteen in the River House at 


Inlet. He was here in 1882—he was in 
that very chair and wrote at that very 
table a 


One of the tourists, a prosperous-l4ok- 
ing man with horny hands, sized up the 
room. 

‘He was a 
ways,” he said. 

\ flashily dressed lady with a dull eye 
presse d forward. ‘*Was he Vice-Presi- 
dent,’ she demanded, “‘or did he only 
run?” 

Che last couple the gang was com- 
posed of three wives and three husbands 

glanced at the personal conductor with 
a superior air. 

**Stevenson,”’ 


Lor rd car-builder, any- 


vouchsafed the wife, 
“was a famous author. Didn’t he write 


ry l Se, 

vee snickered. ‘“‘Dr. Hide and Mr. 
Seek,” she said. 

Chen Amy pre ssed to the fore. Swiftly 


she dumped the cake of scented soap 
out of the soap-dish and wiped the latter 
out with one sweep of a bath-sponge. 
‘Ladies and gentlemen,” said Amy, 
“this is the famous Robert Louis Steven- 
son room. My husband here has pre- 
pared a wonderful, fascinating short talk 
upon his life and his connection with 
this suite. Heretofore admission to this 
room has been free. It is now, however, 
devoted to a charity a 


being very 
famous charity—of Morristown, New 
Jersey her voice sank to a reveren- 


“the Crazy Jane Society 
Ne Ww Jerse vy; she re- 


tial w hispet 
of Morristown, 


peated. She passed around the soap- 
dish. ‘“‘The proceeds go to that society. 
We are asking fifty cents apiece for ad- 


mission to this room.” 

She collected three dollars from the 
three couples, and then bowed to the 
personal conductor. “You needn’t pay,” 
she said; ‘‘ you’re free.” 
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| gave them three dollars’ worth of 
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talk. When they had gone Amy and I 
stood hand in hand out on the sleeping- 
porch, looking down upon the scene be- 


low. An unnatural flush was upon 
Amy’s cheek, an unwonted glitter in het 
eve. lo her the scene below was an 


inspiring one. 

Seated still in the center of the sward 
was Miss Anstruther, solitary and alone. 
Under a enarled old apple - tree Sat 
Signor, of world-wide tame, and his 
dejected young companion. Scattered 
about the grounds at intervals were little 
heaps of reed and ratha, each attached 

a female human being. Amy clicked 
her teeth. She waved her soap-dish in 
the alr. . 

‘I’ve got them beat!” she exclaimed, 
triumphantly. “This Robert Louis Ste- 
venson graft has got them trimmed 
death!” 

Amy clasped my fingers firmly. 
There’s something hypnotic about Amy. 
\imost immediately I felt live little 
thrills running up and down my arm. A 


genial glow suffused me. Enthusiasm 
crept insidiously into my veins. I drew 
Amy back into Room Nineteen. | lifted 


her up and sat her on the little mahogany 
table. I seated myself in the little 
mahogany chair. Together we glanced 
toward the counterfeit presentment of 
Robert Louis Stevenson. Suddenly | 
surrende red. 

“Amy,” I said, 
togethe r. 


““come, let us reason 


We went below. Singularly enough, 
Signor, the great blind — was 
once more coming toward us, prodding 
the porch with his cane. | pha Amy 
by the hand. 

“Look,” I said, quite literally, “the 
tap-tapping of the blind man’s stick 
upon the frozen road.’ 

The blind man heard me. He heard 


everything, 1 it seemed. 

** Ah, ves,” he said, “‘it was like this.” 
He reversed his cane, drew off the rubber 
tip, and tap-tapped sharply, fiercely, 
upon the floor of the veranda. “It was 
like that—that blind man’s stick,” he 
said. ‘Never, never,” he went on, 
“though I am blind myself, have I ever 
felt such terror as when I read those 
continued, “we shall 


talk about 


words Ah,” he 
sit down, we three, and talk 
of Room Nineteen.” 
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Amy *s eyes glowed. “Signor,” she ex- 
claimed, “‘were you here in 1882?” 

“I haf been here for one week in my 
whole life,” returned Signor. “I haf 
bee n here now dis week and that Iss 
all.” 

““Come, Signor,” I said, “let us reason 
together.” 

We reasoned together, to such an ex- 
tent that Signor chuckled over and over 
again. 

“Ah,” he exclaimed, at length, ‘“‘ Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson—he was great ar- 
tist; | also am great artist ’’—he pinched 
Amy’s arm—*“ but you,” he added, “are 
great artiste, too. Come,” he exclaimed, 
enthusiastically, “‘‘we will sail in my 
sail-boat.”’ He held us firmly each by 
the hand. He turned from one to the 
other of us. ** Ah, what iS SO beautiful, 
so graceful,” he exclaimed, “as ze wide 
sweep of ze sails of a boat before ze 
wind.” 

We sailed up the river in the Signor’s 
sail-boat. ‘The Signor’s fresh-faced com- 
panion and myself did the sailing. 

“Over here,”’ said the Signor, “‘is the 
beautiful island called Bird Island, be- 
cause, you see, she has so many snakes.”’ 

I didn’t answer him. I was in the grip 











of a wonderful idea. I leaned over 
and whispered to Amy. She nodded 
darkly and glanced meaningly into my 
eyes. 

When we got back to River House | 
hired a motor-boat. She was a mongrel 
kind of an affair; she was, in fact, nothing 
more than a bateau—flat-bottomed, and 
with a second-hand two-cylinder engine 
installed in her. But she suited my pur- 
pose toa |. Her name was Foxy, but | 
hxed all that. By permission of the 
owner | painted out the Foxy and 
painted in two other words these words 
were Crazy Jane. 

That night we couldn’t sleep. We 
rose early the next morn. 

**A fine day for crime,” I said to Amy. 

I leaped into my clothes and went 
below. The Crazy Jane was tossing fit- 
fully about upon a rising tide. She was 
moored to the ramshackle little dock. 

There was a man upon that dock—a 
man who peered at intervals into the 
Crazy Jane. At first | didn’t recognize 
him. Then he saw me, drew himself to 
his full height, and waved his crutch in 
air. He passed his flask of rum to me. 

“Tell fetch the sunburn off you,” he 
remarked. 
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I declined the early morning draft. 
Rebuffed, he restored the flask to his 
pocket and started to hobble away. As 
he did so, the Idea—the great Idea— 
smote me with overwhelming force. | 
strode after him. 

“May I ask your name? 

“You may,” he returned. 
became silent. 

“T do,” I finally remarked. 
your name?” 

“None of your business,” he retorted. 
[hat was satisfactory to me. I selected 
from my wallet a two-dollar bill and 
slipped it to him. He sidled up to me 
like a brother. 

“What I meant to ask,” 
“was this: Can you sing?” 

“Can I eat? Do I drink? 
breathe?” he demanded. 

“T’ve got a new one,” 
“Let’s try it on.” 

We tried it on. “TI like it fine,” he 
said; “it’s a good song—a neat song, 


that.” 

[ went back toAmy. We breakfasted 

early. We were ready for them when 
they came. And they came—there is no 
que stion about that. There was an edu- 
cators’ conference on at Asbury Park, 
and between hours the educators di- 
rected their steps toward Room Number 
Nineteen at River House. 

We had the first batch at ten o'clock. 
There were seven of them. Amy did her 
part with the soap-dish and then turned 
to me. 

“My husband,” she crooned, “is an 
expert on R. L. S. If there’s anything 
you wish to know—” 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” I said, “you 
will understand that I am doing this 
purely and simply for the Crazy Jane 
Society of Morristown.” I lowered my 
voice. “It is not generally known,” I 
went on, “that Stevenson obtained his 
idea of Treasure Island from an island 
in this immediate vicinity—” I paused. 
There was a gasp of interest. I was 
right. It was not generally known—in 
fact, it wasn’t known at all. “Ladies 
and gentlemen,” I went on, “that island 
lies within a short half-hour’s motor-boat 
ride. The Crazy Jane is at your com- 
mand. This trip I call the Treasure 
Island trip. Round trip, sone dollar. 
You will find it interesting.” 
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I went on, 
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They found it interesting. They all 
accepted. I think it was Amy’s hypnotic 
eye that did it. We went below. As 
we emerged, all of us, on the veranda, a 
peculiar sound assailed our ears—a per- 
sistent sound. A distinguished-looking 
individual was stalking up and down the 
porch, his cane in hand. 

“The man is blind,”’ said some one. 

I held up my hand. “The tap-tapping 
of the blind man’s stick upon the frozen 
road,” | said. The educators pricked up 
their ears. Signor approached. 

“Ah,” he said, glibly, for he was as 
clever a criminal as Amy, “I haf been 
here in that winter—long, so long ago 

in this year 1882, and I haf tapped 
my stick, so—on this frozen road ”’— 
he glanced upward toward Room Nine- 
teen —‘“‘and some one—he haf hear 
me—” 

He was not allowed to finish. For the 
next fifteen minutes all he had to do was 
to answer questions. He knew how 
to answer them—he was a better man 
than I. He knew his R. L. S. like a 
book. 

“* He’s worth the price alone,” I heard 
one of the educators say, as we started 
toward the Crazy Jane. The Crazy Jane 
was there. So was somebody else—a 
red-faced, odorous individual, who sat, 
so to speak, in her stern-sheets. He be- 
haved himself, however. He kept to 
himself. He steered a straight course 
for Bird Island. I knew Bird Island was 
going to be a disappointment, but | was 
ready for that. No sooner had we run 
the nozzle of the Crazy Jane against the 
bank than the odorous individual in the 
stern became instantly active. With the 
dexterous use of his crutch and his one 
leg, he clambered over that crowd of 
educators—much to their discomfort— 
and hopped ashore and made her fast. 
Then he stood looking at us. He took 
out a pint flask from his pocket and took 
a long swig. The educators rose as one 
man. 

“Long John Silver!” they exclaimed. 

The one-legged man turned about and 
scanned the shore. Then there was a 
rumble—and then he sang: 

Fifteen men on the dead. man’s chest, 

Yo ho, ho, and a bottle of rum. 

Drink and the devil had done for the rest, 

Yo ho, ho, and a bottle of rum. 
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I had hit it right. The island was a 
dead thing—there wasn’t even a snake 
to be seen. But Long John—he held 
‘em. He reveled in it. 

“Ah,” he told them, his eyes glowing 
with rum, “I were here in 1882.”” Which 
undoubtedly was true. “And blast your 
eyes, yes,” he growled, “I were a pirate 

Barnegat Bay pirate, I were, and I 
done my bit of turn for it in Atlanta 
prison, rest your soul.” He took out a 
wicked-looking knife—one of my provid- 
ing—and cut a piece of plug tobacco. He 
expectorated ge nially, liberally. “Yes, 
blast your eyes!” he said. 

The conference of educators lasted for 
a week. The seven educators were like a 
little leaven that leaveneth the whole. 
Educators poured in upon us. Our per- 
formance was continuous. At the end 
of the week, Signor, Long John Silver, 
and myself were ready to drop with 
fatigue. But Amy’s eyes were still 
bright. 

“Wait till J teach em rafha and reed,” 
she said. ‘Signor, wait till we have our 
recital.” 

“Ah,” smiled Signor, diabolically, 
for he loved the game, “you are ze 
great artiste pt a like , myself—al- 
most like ze great R. L. S 

Amy blushed. But fil was on the 
job. “Excuse me just a moment,” she 
exclaimed. She had sighted something 
out of the corner of her eye. She darted 
off. A big sixty-horse-power car had just 
pulled up at the corner of the porch. 
Amy halted at a discreet distance. 
Signor and I joined her. 

“Listen,” said Amy, in insistent tones, 
‘this is Dusenberry—Dusenberry, don’t 
you understand? The millionaire. I 
know his wife. She’s with him. Last 
year,” hissed Amy, “he gave a thousand 
dollars to the Young Women’s Christian 
Association. He wouldn’t give a cent to 
us.” She paused. She glanced at me 
with terrible meaning in her glance. 

“Are you game?” she queried. 

“*So sure we are,” smiled Signor. 

“To the death,” I added. 

“T’ll personally conduct this tour,” 
said Amy. Fortunately, her seed fell 


upon good ground. Dusenberry and his 
wife attended literary clubs, and he knew 
his Stevenson a bit. He was interested. 
He drank in the room in its every detail. 


He listened greedily to Signor’s plausi- 
ble lies. 

“Now for the Crazy Jane,” he said, 
admiringly 

“We'll take you ¢o the island for a 
dollar,” explained Amy, taking charge. 
We chug-chugged away — Dusenberry 
and his wife, Amy, Signor, Long John 
and myself. We reached the island. 
Long John leaped out, according to pro- 
gramme. He sang his song. He drank his 
rum. He did his part. This time, with 
the chart of Treasure Island taken from 
the wall of Room Nineteen, we explored 
Bird Island with the care of pioneers. | 
worked like a beaver. I picked out Spy- 
glass Hill and the block - house — and 
Dusenberry listened. Suddenly the day 
began to darken. A fine misty rain be- 
gan to fall. 

“We'd better get back,” said Dusen- 
berry. I was alone with them at the 
time. “Just one moment,” I exclaimed. 
“Mrs. Dusenberry, will you come with 
me? Just a moment, Mr. Dusenberry.” 

Mrs. Dusenberry accompanied me 
obediently. Dusenberry remained stand- 
ing where I left him. With his wife | 
strode down to the boat. Amy, Signor, 
Long John, were already seated in her. 
I helped Dusenberry’s wife to board her 
—then I pushed off, and leaped into the 
bow. 

L ong John tugged at the fly -wheel—in 
another instant we had the engine going 

“But—Mr. Dusenberry!” exclaimed 
the millionaire’s wife. 

I tossed a glance toward Amy. “It’s 
in your hands,” I said. Long John put 
her hard aport and we started off for 
home. We were interrupted by a shout. 
Dusenberry was standing on the shore, 
yelling for dear life. 

“Hi—hi!” he yelled, “you’re leaving 
me behind!’ 

“Have you just discovered that fact?” 
asked Amy, sweetly. 

“I want to get back,” said Dusen- 
berry. 

“What’s that to us?” demanded Amy. 

“You’ve got to take me back.” 

“We've got to—what?” said Amy. 

“Take me back.” 

“On what compulsion have we?”’ re- 
turned Amy. 

“You brought me here,” said the 
marooned one. 
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“We brought you here, and you paid 
for being brought,” said Amy, “‘so 
there’s an end.” 

Dusenberry, without thinking, took 
this up. “I paid you for the trip.” 

Amy stared at him. By this time it 
was beg ginning to drizzle in dead earnest. 

“T said,” she answered, firmly, “that 
| would take you ¢o the island for one 
dollar. I kept my bargain.” 

All this time Mrs. Dusenberry had 
sat heaped up in the bow, dully won- 
dering whether we had all gone crazy. 
Suddenly she realized that Amy meant 
business. 

“But,” she pleaded, “really, this 
joke has gone far enough. Mr. Dusen- 
berry has rheumatism dreadfully—and 
—there’s no other boat in sight. Please, 
please go back.’ 

Amy signed and John circled back. 
“Oh,” called out Amy, “are you still 
there?” Dusenberry was speechless with 
rage. 

“Quit your confounded fooling,” he 
bellowed, “‘and come back.” 

Amy rose in the Crazy Jane, and held 
out her hand. ‘Mr. Dusenberry,”’ she 
said, “last year you gave one thousand 
dollars to the Young Women’s Christian 
\ssociation—and not a dollar to the 
Crazy Jane Society. You were insolent 
when I asked you for a paitry hundred 
dollars. Now I’ve got you where I want 
you. I brought you here. You paid me. 
Our relations are at anend. John, start 
the engine.” John started it. “Head 
her the other way.” John obeyed. “Mr 
Dusenberry,” continued Amy, “I want 
a contribution out of you for the Crazy 
Jane Society.” 

“Where are you going now?” 
Dusenberry. 

Amy smiled. ‘“‘You’re staying ten 
miles up the river, Mr. Dusenberry,” 
said Amy. ‘“‘We’re going to take Mrs. 
Dusenberry up there now. So nobody 
can say that we are kidnapping her. 
You see, if we go back to River House, 
she may start out some relief. She’s 
safer home.” 

“Tt “ll take you all hours to get back,” 
cried Dusenberry. He weakened. “ How 
much do you want?” he asked. 

“T want two thousand dollars, and I 
want it now,” said Amy. 

She sat down, and we kept on chug- 


bawled 


chugging toward Point Comfort, Dusen- 
berry’s camp, ’way up the river. 

Mrs. Dusenberry almost wept. 
bod!” she cried. 

‘All right, hang you!” bellowed Du- 
senberry. “I'll give you what you want.’ 

“Have you got your check-book 
there?” asked Amy. 

aly 

“Write a check,” said Amy, “and tie 
it to the boat-hook when Long John 
hands it out.” 

Dusenberry wrote the check. He tied 
it with his handkerchief to the end of the 
boat-hook, and John drew it in. 

Amy looked at it, read it carefully, and 
tucked it away in some mysterious place. 

“Mr. Dusenberry,”’ she said, genially, 
“this was a long shot. But let me warn 
you. If you ever try to prosecute me— 
or any of us—or if you stop payment on 
this check—remember this: I’m an ace- 
high tattle-tale. Thwart me, and this 
story will be all over Morristown—to say 
nothing of New York—within a week.” 


*Icha- 


It was no fault of mine that I heard 
what Mrs. Yawger said. I was sitting 
in a corner of the cozy little office when 
Mrs. Yawger entered. The landlady sat 
behind a little counter. 

Mrs. Yawger leaned over this little 
counter. “I should like,” she said in 
low, tense tones, “to engage the Suite 
Nineteen for August of ne xt year.’ 

The landlady nodded. “It’s yours 
unless somebody’s ahead of you, my 
dear. I'll look and see.” 

Inwardly I fumed. Why had not I 
asked for a renewal? 

The landlady turned over the leaves 
of her old-fashioned ledger. ‘“‘Gone—for 
the summer,” she exclaimed. 

“Who to?” queried Mrs. Yawger. 

The old lady adjusted her glasses. 
“To the Crazy Ji une Society of Morris- 
town, my dear,” she said. 

I leaned back in my seat, chuckling 
inwardly. You couldn’t hold in Amy. 

Mrs. Yawger gritted her teeth. “That 
woman!” she exclaimed. “I hope you 
charge her a good round price for it, I 
do.” 

The old lady beamed on her. “Suite 
Number Nineteen has become the high- 
est-priced suite in River House. By 
its fruits, my dear, ye shall know it. 
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ie SSE and Turnhill Road, and 
so through a gulf or inlet of the Market- 
place behind the Shambles, the Police 
Office, and the Town Hall, into the 
Market-place itself, which in these latter 
years was recovering a little of the com- 
mercial prestige snatched from it half a 
century earlier by St. Luke’s Square. 
Rats now marauded in the empty shops 
of St. Luke’s Square, while the Market- 
place glittered with custom, and the 
electric decoy of its facades lit up 
strangely the lowér walls of the black 
and monstrous Town Hall. 
Innumerable organized activities were 
going forward at that moment in the 
serried buildings of the endless confused 
streets that stretched up hill and down 
dale from one end of the Five Towns 
to the other—theaters, Empire music- 
halls, Hippodrome music-halls, picture 
palaces in dozens, concerts, sing-songs, 
spiritualistic propaganda, democratic 
propaganda, skating-rinks, Wild West 
Exhibitions, Dutch auctions, and the 
private séances in dubious quarters of 
“psychologists,” “clairvoyants,” “sci- 
entific palmists,” and other rascals who 
sold a foreknowledge of the future for 
eighteenpence or even a shilling. Viewed 
under certain aspects, it seemed indeed 
that the Five Towns, in the week-end 
desertion of its sordid factories, was 
reaching out after the higher life, the 
subtler life, the more elegant life of 
greater communities; but the little 
crowds and the little shops of Bursley 
Market-place were nevertheless a proof 
that a tolerable number of people were 
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still mainly interested in the primitive 
elemental enterprise of keeping stom- 
achs filled and skins warm, .d had no 
thought beyond it. In Bursley Market- 
place the week’s labor was being trans- 
lated into food and drink and clothing 
by experts who could distinguish infal- 
libly between elevenpence halfpenny 
and a shilling. Rachel was such an ex- 
pert. She forced her thoughts down to 
the familiar, sane, safe subject of shop- 
ping, though to-night her errands were 
of the simplest description, requiring no 
brains. But she could not hold her 
thoughts. A voice was continually whis- 
pering to her—not Louis Fores’ voice, 
but a voice within herself that she had 
never clearly heard before. Alternately 
she scorned it and trembled at it. 

She stopped i in front of the huge win- 
dow of Wason’s Provision E mporium. 

“Is this the first house of call?’ asked 
Louis, airily, swinging the reticule and 
his stick together. 

*“Well—” she hesitated. ‘‘Mrs. Tams 
told me they were selling Singapore pine- 
apple at sevenpence halfpenny. Mrs. 
Maldon fancies pineapple. I’ve known 
her fancy a bit of pineapple when she 
wouldn’t touch anything else. 

Yes, there it is!” 

In fact, the whole of the upper half 
of Wason’s window was yellow with tins 
of preserved pineapple. And great tick- 
ets said: ‘Delicious chunks, 74d per 
large tin. Chunks, 6'%d per large tin.” 

Customers in ones and twos kept 
entering and leaving the shop. Rachel 
moved on toward the door, which was 
at the corner of the Cock Yard, and 
looked within. The long double coun- 
ters were being assailed by a surging 
multitude who fought for the attention 
of prestidigitatory salesmen. 

“Hm!” murmured Rachel, “That 
may be all very well for Mrs. Tams ....” 

A moment later she said: 
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“Tt’s always like that with Wason’s 
shops for the first week or two!” 

And her faintly sarcastic tone of 
a shrewd housewife immediately set Wa- 
son in his place—Wason with his two 
hundred and sixty-five shops, and his 
racing- -cars, and his visits to kings and 
princes. Wason had emporia all over 
the kingdom, and in particular at Knype, 
Hanbridge, and Longshaw. And now 
he had penetrated to Bursley, sleepiest 
of the Five. His method was to storm 
a place by means of electricity, full-page 
advertisements in newspapers, the power 
of his mere name, and a leading line or 
so. At Bursley his leading line was ap- 
parently “Singapore Delicious Chunks 
at 7d per large tin.” Rachel knew 
Wason; she had known him at Knype. 
And she was well aware that his specialty 
was the second-rate. She despised him. 
She despised that multitude of simple- 
tons who, full of the ancient illusion 
that somewhere something can regularly 
be had for nothing, imagined that 
Wason’s bacon and cheese were cheap 
because he sold preserved pineapple at 
a penny less than anybody else in the 
town. And she despised the roaring 
vulgar success of advertising and elec- 
tricity. She had in her some tincture 
of the old nineteenth century, which 
loved the decency of small, quiet things. 
And in the prim sanity of her judgment 
upon Wason she forgot for a few instants 
that she was in a dream, and that the 
streets and the whole town appeared 
strange and troubling to her, and that 
she scarcely knew what she was doing, 
and that the most seductive and en- 
chanting of created men was at her side 
and very content to be at her side. And 
also the voice within her was hushed. 

She said: 

“I don’t see the fun of having the 
clothes torn off my back to save a penny. 
I think I shall go to Malkin’s. I’ll get 
some cocoa there, too. Mrs. Tams 
simply lives for cocoa.” 

And Louis archly answered: 

“T’ve always wondered what Mrs. 
Tams reminds me of. Now I know. 
She’s exactly like a cocoa-tin dented in 
the middle.” 

She laughed with pleasure, not be- 
cause she considered the remark in the 
least witty, but because it was so char- 
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acteristic of Louis Fores. She wished 
humbly that she could say things just 
like that, and with caution she glanced 
up at him. 

They went into Ted Malkin’s sober 
shop, where there was a nice handful 
of customers, in despite of Wason only 
five doors away. And no sooner had 
Rachel got inside than she was in the 
dream again, and the voice resumed its 
monotonous phrase, and she blushed. 
The swift change took her by surpriss 
and frightened her. She was not in 
Bursley, but in some forbidden city 
without a name, pursuing some adven- 
ture at once shameful and delicious. A 
distinct fear seized her. Her self-con- 
sciousness was intense. 

And there was young Ted Malkin in 
his starched white shirt- sleeves and 
white apron and black waistcoat and tie, 
among his cheeses and flitches, every one 
of which he had personally selected and 
judged, weighing a piece of cheddar in 
his honorable copper-and-brass scales. 
He was attending to two little girls. He 
nodded with caim benevolence to Rachel 
and then to Louis Fores. It is true that 
he lifted his eyebrows—a habit of his 
at sight of Fores, but he did so in a 
quite simple, friendly, and justifiable 
manner, with no insinuations. 

‘In one moment, Miss Fleckring,’ 
said he. 

And as he rapidly tied up the parcel 
of cheese and snapped off the stout 
string with a skilled jerk of the hand, 
he demanded, calmly: 

““How’s Mrs. Maldon to-night?’ 

“Much better,” said Rachel, “ thank 
you.” 

And Louis Fores joined easily in: 

“You may say, very much better.” 

“That’s rare good news! Rare good 
news!” said Malkin. “I hear you had 
an anxious night of it. Go across 
and pay at the other counter, my dears.” 
Then he called out loudly: “‘One and 
seven, please.” 

The little girls tripped importantly 
away. 

“Yes, indeed,” Rachel agreed. The 
tale of the illness then was spread over 
the town! She was glad, and her self- 
consciousness somehow decreased. She 
now fully understood the wisdom of Mrs. 
Maldon in refusing to let the police be 
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informed of the disappearance of the 
money. What a fever in the shops of 
Bursley—even in the quiet shop of Ted 
Malkin—if the full story got abroad! 

**And what is it to be to-night, Miss 
Fleckring? These aren’t quite your 
hours, are they? But I suppose you’ve 
been very upset.” 

“Oh,” said Rachel, “I only want a 
large tin of Singapore Delicious Chunks, 
please.” 

But if she had announced her inten- 
tion of spending a thousand pounds in 
Ted Malkin’s shop she would not have 
better pleased him. He beamed. He 
desired the whole shop to hear that 
order, for it was the vindication of hon- 
est, modest trading —of his father’s 
methods and his own. His father, him- 
self, and about a couple of other trades- 
men had steadily fought the fight of the 
Market-place against St. Luke’s Square 
in the day of its glory, and more recently 
against the powerfully magnetic large 
shops at Hanbridge, and they had not 
been defeated. As for Ted Malkin, he 
was now beyond doubt the “best” pro- 
vision-dealer and grocer in the town, 
and had drawn ahead even of “ Holl’s” 
(as it was still called), the one good 
historic shop left in Luke’s Square. 
The onslaught of Wason had alarmed 
him, though he had pretended to ignore 
it. But he was delectably reassured by 
this heavenly incident of the representa- 
tive of one of his most distinguished cus- 
tomers coming into the shop and de- 
liberately choosing to buy preserved 
pineapple from him at 8%d when it 
could be got thirty yards away for 7d. 
Rachel read his thoughts plainly. She 
knew well enough that she had done 
rather a fine thing, and her demeanor 
showed it. Ted Malkin enveloped the 
tin in suitab’ paper. 

“Sure there’s nothing else?” 

“Not at this counter.” 

He gave her the tin, smiled, and, as 
he turned to the next waiting customer, 
called out: 

“Singapore Delicious, eight and a half 
pence.” 

It was rather a poor affair, that tin— 
a declension from the great days of Mrs. 
Maldon’s married life, when she spent 
freely, knowing naught of her husband’s 
income except that it was large and 


elastic. In those days she would buy 
a real pineapple, entire, once every three 
weeks or so, costing five, six, seven, or 
eight shillings—a gorgeous and spectacu- 
lar fruit. Now she might have pine- 
apple every day if she chose, but it was 
not quite the same pineapple. She 
affected to like it, she did like it, but 
the difference between the old pineapple 
and the new was the saddening differ- 
ence, for Mrs. Maldon’s secret heart, 
between the great days and the paltry, 
facile convenience of the twentieth cen- 
tury. 

It was to his aunt, who presided over 
the opposite side of the shop, including 
the cash-desk, that Ted Malkin pro- 
claimed in a loud voice the amounts of 
purchases on his own side. Miss Malkin 
was a virgin of fifty-eight years’ standing, 
with definite and unchangeable ideas on 
every subject on earth or in heaven 
except her own age. As Rachel, fol- 
lowed by Louis Fores, crossed the shop, 
Miss Malkin looked at them and closed 
her lips and lowered her eyelids, and 
the upper part of her body seemed to 
curve slightly, with the sinuosity of a 
serpent—a strange, significant move- 
ment, sometimes ill described as “ bri- 
dling.” 

The total effect was as though Miss 
Malkin had suddenly clicked the shut- 
ters down on all the windows of her 
soul and was spying at Rachel and Louis 
Fores through a tiny concealed orifice 
in the region of her eye. It was nothing 
to Miss Malkin that Rachel on that 
night of all nights had come in to buy 
Singapore Delicious Chunks at 8%d. 
It was nothing to her that Mrs. Maldon 
had had “an attack.” Miss Malkin 
merely saw Rachel and Fores gadding 
about the town together of a Saturday 
night while Mrs. Maldon was ill in bed. 
And she regarded Ted’s benevolence as 
the benevolence of a simpleton. Be- 
tween Miss Malkin’s taciturnity and the 
voice within her Rachel had a terrible 
three minutes. She was “sneaped”; 
which fortunately made her red hair 
angry, so that she could keep some of her 
dignity. Louis Fores seemed to be quite 
unconscious that a fearful scene was 
enacting between Miss Malkin and Ra- 
chel, and he blandly insisted on taking 
the pineapple-tin and the cocoa-tin and 
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slipping them into the reticule, as though 
he had been shopping with Rachel all 
his life and there was a perfect under- 
standing between them. The moral ef- 
fect was very bad. Rachel blushed again. 

When she emerged from the shop 
she had the illusion of being breathless, 
and in the midst of a terrific adventure 
the end of which none could foresee. She 
was furious against Miss Malkin and 
against herself. Yet she indignantly 
justified herself. Was not Louis Fores 
Mrs. Maldon’s nephew, and were not he 
and she doing the best thing they could 
together under the difficult circum- 
stances of the old lady’s illness? If she 
was not to co-operate with the old lady’s 
sole relative in Bursley, with whom was 
In vain such justih- 
cations! . . . She murderously hated 
Miss Malkin. She said to herself, with- 
out meaning it, that no power should 
induce her ever to enter the shop again. 

And she thought: “I can’t possibly 
go into another shop to-night! I can’t 
possibly do it! And yet | must. Why 
am I such a silly baby?” 

As they walked slowly along the pave- 
ment she was in the wild dream anew, 
and Louis Fores was her only hope and 
reliance. She clung to him, though not 
with her arm. She seemed to know him 
very intimately, and still he was more 
enigmatic to her than ever he had been. 

As for Louis, beneath his tranquil 
mien of a man of experience and inf- 
nite tact, he was undergoing the most 
extraordinary and delightful sensations, 
keener even than those which had 
thrilled him in Rachel’s kitchen on the 
previous evening. ‘The social snob in 
him had somehow suddenly expired, and 
he felt intensely the strange charm of 
going shopping of a Saturday night with 
a young woman, and making a little 
purchase here and a little purchase 
there, and thinking about halfpennies. 
And in his fancy he built a small house 
to which he and Rachel would shortly 
return, and all the brilliant diversions 
of bachelordom seemed tame and tedious 
compared to the wondrous existence of 
this small house. 


she to co-operate! 


“Now I have to go to Heath’s the 


butcher's,” said Rachel, determined at 
all costs to be a woman and not a silly 
baby. After that plain announcement 
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her cowardice would have no chance to 
invent an excuse for not going into 
another shop. 

But she added: 

**And that ’ll be all.”’ 

“1 know Master Bob Heath. Known 
him a long time,” said Louis Fores, 
with amusement in his voice, as though 
to imply that he could relate strange 
and titillating matters about Heath if 
he chose, and indeed that he was a mine 
of secret lore concerning the citizens. 

The fact was that he had traveled 
once to Woore races with the talkative 
Heath, and that Heath had introduced 
him to his brother Stanny Heath, a local 
bookmaker of some reputation, from 
whom Louis had won five pounds ten 
during the felicitous day. Ever after- 
ward Bob Heath had effusively saluted 
Louis on every possible occasion, and 
had indeed once stopped him in the 
street and said: “My brother treated 
you all right, didn’t he? Stanny’s a true 
sport.” And Louis had to be effusive 
also. It would never do to be cold to 
a man from whose brother you had won 

and received—five pounds ten on a 
race-course, 

So that when Louis followed Rachel 
into Heath’s shop at the top of Duck 
Bank the fat and happy Heath gave him 
a greeting in which astonishment and 
warm regard were mingled. The shop 
was empty of customers, and also it 
contained little meat, for Heath’s was 
not exactly a Saturday-night trade. 
Bob Heath, clothed from head to foot 
in slightly blood-stained white, stood 
behind one hacked counter, and Mrs. 
Heath, similarly attired, and rather 
stouter, stood behind the other; and 
each possessed a long steel which hung 
from an ample loose girdle. 

Heath, a man of forty, had a salute 
somewhat military in gesture, though 
conceived in a softer, more accommo- 
dating spirit. He raised his chubby 
hand to his forehead, but all the muscles 
of it were lax and the fingers loosely 
curved; at the same time he drew back 
his left foot and kicked up the heel 
few inches. Louis amiably responded. 
Rachel went direct to Mrs. Heath, a 
woman of forty-five. She had never 
before seen Heath in the shop. 

“Doing much with the gees lately, 
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Mr. Fores?” Heath inquired in a cheerful, 
discreet tone. 

“Not me!” 

“Well, I can’t say I’ve had much luck 
myself, sir.” 

The conversation was begun in proper 
form. Through it Louis could hear Ra- 
chel buying a cutlet, and then another 
cutlet, from Mrs. Heath, and protesting 
that fivepence was a good price and all 
she desired to pay even for the finest 
cutlet in the shop. And then Rachel 
asked about sweetbreads. Heath’s voice 
grew more and more confidential, and at 
length, after a brief pause, he whispered: 

“Ye’re not married are ye, sir?” Ex- 
cuse the liberty.” 

It was a whisper, but one of those ter- 
rible miscalculated whispers that can be 
heard for miles around, like the call of 
the cuckoo. Plainly Heath was not 
aware of the identity of Rachel Fleck- 
ring. And in his world, which was by 
no means the world of his shop and his 
wife, it was incredible that a man should 
run round shopping with a woman on a 
Saturday night unless he was a husband 
on unescapable duty. 

Louis shook his head. 

Mrs. Heath called out in severe ac- 
cents which were a reproof and a warn- 
ing: “‘Got a sweetbread, Robert? It’s 
for Mrs. Maldon.” 

The clumsy fool understood that he 
had blundered. 

He had no sweetbread—not even for 
Mrs. Maldon. The cutlets were wrapped 
in newspaper, and Louis rather self- 
consciously opened the maw of the reti- 
cule for them. 

“No offense, | hope, sir,” said Heath 
as the pair left the shop, thus aggravating 
his blunder. Louis and Rachel crossed 
Duck Bank in constrained silence. Ra- 
chel was scarlet. The new cinema next 
to the new Congregational chapel blazed 
in front of them. 

““Wouldn’t care to look in here, I sup- 
pose, would you?” Louis imperturbably 
suggested. 

Rachel did not reply. 

“Only for a quarter of an hour or so,” 
said Louis. 

Rachel did not venture to glance up 
at him. She was so agitated that she 
could scarcely speak. 

“T don’t think so,” she muttered. 


“Why not?” he exquisitely pleaded. 
“Tt will do you good.” 

She raised her head and saw the ex- 
pression of his face, so charming, so pro- 
vocative, so persuasive. The voice with- 
in her was insistent, but she would not 
listen to it. Nobody had ever looked 
at her as Louis was looking at her then. 
The streets, the town, faded. She 
thought: “Whatever happens, I cannot 
withstand that face.” She was fever- 
ishly happy, and at the same time rav- 
aged by both pain and fear. She be- 
came a fatalist. And she abandoned 
the pretense that she was not the slave 
of that face. Her eyes grew candidly 
acquiescent, as if she were murmuring 
to him, “I am defenceless against you.” 


It was not surprising that Rachel, who 
never in her life had beheld at close 
quarters any of the phenomena of lux- 
ury, should blink her ingenuous eyes at 
the blinding splendor of the antecham- 
bers of the Imperial Cinema de Luxe. 
Eyes less ingenuous than hers had 
blinked before that prodigious dazzle- 
ment. Even Louis, a man of vast ex- 
perience and sublime imperturbability, 
visiting the Imperial on its opening 
night, had allowed the significant words 
to escape him: “Well, I’m blest!’— 
proof enough of the triumph of the 
Imperial! 

The Imperial had set out to be the 
most gorgeous cinema in the Five 
Towns; and it simply was. Its adver- 
tisements read: “There is always room 
at the top.” There was. Over the ceil- 
ing of its foyer enormous crimson peonies 
expanded like tropic blooms, and the 
heart of each peony was a sixteen- 
candle-power electric lamp. No other 
two cinemas in the Five Towns, it was 
reported, consumed together as much 
current as the Imperial de Luxe; and 
nobody could deny that the degree of 
excellence of a cinema is finally settled 
by its consumption of electricity. 

Rachel now understood better the 
symbolic meaning of the glare in the sky 
caused at night by the determination of 
the Imperial to make itself known. She 
had been brought up to believe that, 
gas being dear, no opportunity should be 
lost of turning a jet down, and that 
electricity was so dear as to be incon- 
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ceivable in any house not inhabited by 
spendthrift folly. She now saw 
lectricity scattered about as though it 
ere as cheap as salt. She saw written 
n electric fire across the inner entrance 
the beautiful sentiment: “‘Our aim is to 
lease you.” The “you” had two lines 

f fire under it. She saw, also, the polite 

od of the official, dressed not less glit- 
teringly than an Admiral of the Fleet 
in full uniform, whose sole duty in life 
was to welcome and reassure the visitor. 
\|| this in Bursley, which even by Knype 

as deemed an out-of-the-world spot 
ind home of sordid decay! In Han- 
bridge she would have been less sur- 
prised to discover such marvels, because 
the flaunting modernity of Hanbridge 
was notorious. And her astonishment 
would have been milder had she had 
the habit of going out at night. Like 
all those who never went out ‘at night, 
she had quite failed to keep pace with 
the advancing stride of the Five Towns 
on the great road of civilization. 

More impressive still than the ex- 
treme radiance about her was the easy 
and superb gesture of Louis as, swinging 
the reticule containing pineapple, cocoa, 
and cutlets, he slid his hand into his 
pocket and drew therefrom a coin and 
smacked it on the wooden ledge of the 
ticket window —gesture of a man to 
whom money was naught provided he 
got the best of everything. “Two!” he 
repeated, with slight impatience, bend- 
ing down so as to see the young woman 
in white who sat in another world behind 
gilt bars. He was paying for Rachel! 
Exquisite experience for the daughter 
and sister of Fleckrings! Experience 
unique in her career! And it seemed so 
right and yet so wondrous that he 
should pay for her! . He picked up 
the change, and without a glance at 
them dropped the coins into his pocket. 
[It was a glorious thing to be a man! 
But was it not even more glorious to 
be a girl and the object of his princely 
care? ... [They passed a heavy draped 
curtain, on which was a large card: 
“Tea Room,” and there seemed to be 
celestial social possibilities behind that 
curtain, though indeed it bore another 
and smaller card: “Closed after six 
o’clock”’—the result of excessive caution 
on the part of a kill-joy Town Council. 
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A boy in the likeness of a midshipman 
took halves of the curving tick ts and 
dropped them into a tin box, and then 
next Rachel was in a sudden black dark- 
ness, studded here and there with minute 
glowing rubies that revealed the legend: 
‘Exit. Exit. Exit.” 

Row after row of dim, pale, intent 
faces became gradually visible, stretch- 
ing far back into complete obscurity; 
thousands, tens of thousands of faces, 
it seemed—for the Imperial de Luxe was 
demonstrating that Saturday night its 
claim to be “the fashionable rage of 
Bursley.”” Then mysterious laughter 
rippled in the gloom, and loud guffaws 
shot up out of the rippling. Rachel saw 
nothing whatever to originate this mirth 
until an attendant in black with a tiny 
white apron loomed upon them out of the 
darkness and, beckoning them forward, 
bent down and indicated two empty 
places at the end of a row, and the great, 
white scintillating screen of the cinema 
came into view. Instead of being at 
the extremity, it was at the beginning 
of the auditorium. And as Rachel took 
her seat she saw on the screen—which 
was scarcely a dozen feet away—a man 
kneeling at the end of a canal-lock, and 
sucking up the water of the canal 
through a hose-pipe; and this astound- 
ingly thirsty man drank with such ra- 
pidity that the water, with huge boats 
floating on it, subsided at the rate of 
about a foot a second, and the drinker 
waxed enormously in girth. The laugh- 
ter grew uproarious. Rachel herself 
gave a quick, uncontrolled, joyous laugh, 
and it was as if the laugh had been 
drawn out of her violently, unawares. 
Louis Fores also laughed very heartily. 

“‘Cute idea, that!’’ he whispered. 

When the film was cut off Rachel 
wanted to take back her laugh. She felt 
a little ashamed of having laughed at 
anything so silly. 

** How absurd!” 
to be serious. 

Nevertheless she was in bliss. She 
surrendered herself to the joy of life, 
as to a new sensation. She was intoxi- 
cated, ravished, bewildered, and quite 
careless. Perhaps for the first time in 
her adult existence she lived, without 
reserve or preoccupation, completely in 
and for the moment. Moreover, the 


she murmured, trying 
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hearty laughter of Louis Fores helped 
to resc>re her dignity. If the spectacle 
was good enough for him, with all his 
knowledge of the world, to laugh at, she 
need not blush for its effect on herself. 
And in another ten seconds, when the 
swollen man staggering along a wide 
thoroughfare was run down by an auto- 
mobile and squashed flat while streams 
of water inundated the roadway, she 
burst again into free laughter, and then 
looked round at Louis, who at the sane 
instant looked round af her, and they 
exchanged an intimate smiling glance; 
it seemed to Rachel that they were alone 
and solitary in the crowded interior, and 
that they shared exactly the same tastes 
and emotions and comprehended one 
another profoundly and utterly; her 
confidence in him, at that instant, was 
absolute, and enchanting to her. Half 
a minute later the emaciated man was 
in a room and being ecstatically kissed 
by a most beautiful and sweetly shame- 
less girl in a striped shirt-waist; it was 
a very small room, and the furniture 
was close upon the couple, giving the 
scene an air of delightful privacy. And 
then the scene was blotted out and gay 
music rose lilting from some unseen cave 
in front of the screen. 

Rachel was rapturously happy. Gaz- 
ing along the dim rows she descried 
many young couples, without recogniz- 
ing anybody at all, and most of these 
couples were absorbed in each other, 
and some of the girls seemed so elegant 
and alluring in the dusk of the theater, 
and some of the men so fine in their 
manliness! And the ruby-studded gloom 

rotected them all, including Rachel and 
eae from the audience at large. 

The screen glowed again. And as it 
did so Louis gave a start. 

“By Jove!” he said, “I’ve left my 
stick somewhere. It must have been at 
Heath’s. Yes, it was. I put it on the 
counter while I opened this net-thing. 
Don’t you remember? You were taking 
some money out of your purse.” Louis 
had a very distinct vision of his Rachel’s 
agreeable gloved fingers primly unfast- 
ening the purse and choosing a shilling 
from it. 

‘How annoying!” murmured Rachel, 
feelingly. 

“T wouldn’t lose that stick for a five- 


pound note.” (He had a marvelous way 
of saying “‘five-pound note.”) “Would 
you mind very much if I just slip ove: 
and get it, before he shuts? It’s onl) 
across the road, you know.” 

There was something in the politeness 
of the phrase “mind very much” that 
was irresistible to Rachel. It caused he: 
to imagine splendid drawing-rooms far 
beyond her modest level, and the super- 
lative deportment therein of the well- 
born. 

“Not at all!” she replied, with he: 
best affability. “But will they let you 
come in again without paying?” 

“Oh, I'll risk that,” he whispered, 
smiling superiorly. 

Then he went, leaving the reticule, 
and she was alone. 

She rearranged the reticule on the 
seat by her side. The reticule being 
already perfectly secure, there was no 
need for her to touch it, but some ner- 
vous movement was necessary to her. 
Yet she was less self-conscious than she 
had been with Louis at her elbow. She 
felt, however, a very slight sense of 
peril—of the unreality of the plush 
fauteuil on which she sat, and those rows 
of vaguely discerned faces to her right; 
and of the reality of distant phenomena 
such as Mrs. Maldon in bed. Notwith- 
standing her strange and ecstatic experi- 
ences with Louis Fores that night in the 
dark, romantic town, the problem of the 
lost money remained, or ought to have 
remained, as disturbing as ever. To 
ignore it was not to destroy it. She sat 
rather tight in her place, increasing her 
primness, and trying to show by her 
carriage that she was an adult in full 
control of all her wise faculties. She set 
her lips to judge the film with the cold 
impartiality of middle-age, but they per- 
sisted in being the fresh, responsive, 
mobile lips of a young girl. They were 
saying noiselessly: “He will be back in 
a moment. And he will find me sitting 
here just as he left me. When I hear 
him coming I sha’n’t turn my head to 
look. It will be better not.” 

The film showed a forest with a 
wooden house in the middle of it. Out 
of this house came a most adorable 
young woman, and leapt on to a glossy 
horse and galloped at a terrific rate, 
plunging down ravines, and then trotting 
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She 


fast over the crests of clearings. 
ame to a man who was boiling a kettle 
camp-fre, and_ slipped — 
from the horse, and the man, with ; 
tart of surprise, seized her pretty alien 
nd kissed her passionately, in the midst 
f the immense forest whose every leaf 


ver a 


as moving. And she returned his kiss 

ithout restraint. For they were be- 

othed. And Rachel imagined the free 

fe of distant forests, where love was, 

nd where slim girls rode mettlesome 
horses more easily than the girls of the 
Five Towns rode bicycles. She could 
not even ride a bicycle, had never had 
the opportunity to learn. The vision of 
emotional pleasures that in her narrow 
existence she had not dreamt of filled 
her with mild, delightful sorrow. She 
ould conceive nothing more heavenly 
than to embrace one’s true love in the 
recesses of a forest. . Then came 
crouching Indians. And then she 
heard Louis Fores behind her. She had 
not meant to turn round, but when a 
hand was put heavily on her shoulder 
she turned quickly, resenting the con- 
tact. 

“T should like a word with ye, if ye 
can spare a minute, young miss,” whis- 
pered a voice as heavy as the hand. It 
was old Thomas Batchgrew’s face and 
whiskers that she was looking up at in 
the gloom. 

As if fascinated, she followed in terror 
those flaunting whiskers up the slope 
of the narrow aisle to the back of the 
auditorium. Thomas Batchgrew seemed 
to be quite at home in the theater; he 
wore no hat and there was a pen behind 
his ear. Never would she have set foot 
inside the Imperial de Luxe had she 
guessed that Thomas Batchgrew was 
concerned in it. She thought she had 
heard once, somew here, that he had to 
do with cinemas in other parts of the 
country, but it would not have occurred 

her to connect him with a picture- 
palace so near home. She was not alone 
in her ignorance of the councilor’s share 
in the Imperial. Practically nobody had 
heard of it until that night, for Batch- 
grew had come into the new enterprise 
by the back door of a loan to its pro- 
moters, who were richer in ideas than 
in capital; and now, the harvest being 
ripe, he was arranging, by methods not 
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unfamiliar to capitalists, to reap where 
he had not sown. 

Shame and fear overcame Rachel. 
The crystal dream was shivered to dust. 
Awful! apprehension, the expectancy of 
frightful events, succeeded to it. She 
perceived that since the very moment of 
quitting the house the dread of some 
disaster had been pursuing her; only 
she had refused to see it—she had found 
oblivion from it in the new and agitat- 
ingly sweet sensations which Louis Fores 
had procured for her. But now the real 
was definitely sifted out from the illu- 
sory. And nothing but her own daily 
existence, as she had always lived it, 
was real. The rest was a snare. There 
were no forests, no passionate love, no 
flying steeds, no splendid adorers—for 
her. She was Rachel Fleckring and none 
else. 

Councilor Batchgrew turned to the 
left, and through a small hole in the 
painted wall Rachel saw a bright beam 
shooting out in the shape of a cone— 
forests, and the unreal denizens of for- 
ests shimmering across the entire audi- 
torium to impinge on the screen! And 
she heard the steady rattle of a revolving 
machine. Then Batchgrew beckoned her 
into a very small queerly shaped room 
furnished with a table and a chair and 
a single electric lamp that hung by a cord 
from a rough hook in the ceiling. A 
boy stood near the door holding three 
tin boxes one above another in his arms, 
and keeping the top one in position with 
his chin. These boxes were similar to 
that in which Louis’ tickets had been 
dropped. 

“Did you 
asked the boy. 

“Put ’em down,” 
growled. 

The boy deposited them in haste on 
the table and hurried out. 

“How is Mrs. Maldon?” demanded 
Mr. Batchgrew with curtness, after he 
had snorted and sniffed. He remained 
standing near to Rachel. 


want your boxes, sir?” 


Thomas Batchgrew 


“Oh, she’s very much better,” said 
Rachel, eagerly. “She was asleep when 
I left.” 


“Have ye left her by herself?’ Mr. 
Batchgrew continued his inquiry. His 
voice was as offensive as thick, dark glue. 

“Of course not! Mrs. Tams is sitting 


_ 
. 
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up with her.” Rachel meant her tone to 
be a dignified reproof to Thomas Batch- 
grew for daring to assume even the pos- 
sibility of her having left Mrs. Maldon 
to solitude. But she did not succeed, 
because she could not manage her tone. 
She desired intensely to be the self- 
possessed mature woman, sure of her 
position and of her sagacity; but she 
could be nothing save the absurd, guilty, 
stammering, blushing little girl, shifting 
her feet and looking everywhere except 
boldly into Thomas Batchgrew’s horrid 
eyes. 

“So it’s Mrs. Tams as is sitting with 
her!” 

Rachel could not help explaining: 

“I had to come down-town to do some 
shopping for Sunday. Somebody had 
to come. Mr. Fores had called in to 
ask after Mrs. Maldon, and so he walked 
down with me.” Every word she said 
appeared intolerably foolish to her as 
she uttered it. 

‘And then he brought ye in here!” 
Batchgrew grimly completed the tale. 

“We came in here for ten minutes 
or so, as I’d finished my shopping so 
quickly. Mr. Fores has just run across 
to the butcher’s to get something that 
was forgotten.” 

Mr. Batchgrew coughed loosely and 
loudly. And beyond the cough, beyond 
the confines of the ugly little room which 
imprisoned her so close to old Batchgrew 
and his grotesque whiskers, Rachel could 
hear the cae quick laughter of the 
audience, and then faint music—far off. 

“If young Fores was here,” said Mr. 
Batchgrew brutally, “I should tell him 
straight as he might do better not to go 
gallivanting about the town until that 
there money’s found.” 

He turned toward his boxes. 

“I don’t know what you mean, Mr. 
Batchgrew,” said Rachel, tapping her 
foot and trying to be very dignified. 

*“*And I'll tell ye another thing, young 
miss,” Batchgrew went on. “Every 
minute as ye spend with young Fores 
yell regret. He’s a bad lot, and ye may 
as well know it first as last. Ye ought 
to thank me for telling of ye, but ye 
won't.” 

“| really don’t know what you mean, 
Mr. Batchgrew!” She could not invent 
another phrase. 


“Ye know what I mean right enough, 
young miss! .. . If ye only | came in 
for ten minutes ‘yer time’s up. 

Rachel moved to leave. 

“Hold on!” Batchgrew stopped her. 
There was a change i in his voice. 

“Look at me!” he commanded, but 
with the definite order was mingled some 
trace of cajolery. 

She obeyed, quivering, her cheeks the 
color of a tomato. In spite of all pre- 
occupations, she distinctly noticed—and 
not without a curious tremor—that his 
features had taken on a boyish look. 
In the almost senile face she could see 
ambushed the face of the youth that 
Thomas Batchgrew had been perhaps 
half a century before. 

“Ye’re a fine wench,” said he, with 
a note of careless but genuine admira- 
tion. “I'll not deny it. Don’t ye go 
and throw yeself away. Keep out o’ 
mischief.” 

Forgetting all but the last phrase, 
Rachel marched out of the reom, un- 
speakably humiliated, wounded beyond 
any expression of her own. The cow- 
ardly, odious brute! The horrible an- 
cient! What right had he... ? What 
had she done that was wrong, that would 
not bear the fullest inquiry? The shop- 
ping was an absolute necessity. She 
was obliged to come out. Mrs. Maldon 
was better, and quietly sleeping. Mrs. 
Tams was the most faithful and capable 
old person that was ever born. Hence 
she was justified in leaving the invalid. 
Louis Fores had offered to go with her. 
How could she refuse the offer? What 
reason could there be for refusing it? 
As for the cinema, who could object 
to the cinema? Certainly not Thomas 
Batchgrew! There was no hurry. And 
was she not an independent woman, 
earning her own living? Who on earth 
had the right to dictate to her? She 
was not a slave. Even a servant had 
an evening out once a week. She was 
sinless... . 

And yet while she was thus ardently 
defending herself she well knew that 
she had sinned against the supreme 
social law—the law of “the look of 
things.” It was true that chance had 
worked against her. But common sense 
would have rendered chance powerless 
by giving it no opportunity to be ma- 
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She was furious with Rachel 


That Rachel Fleckring, of 


levolent. 

Fleckring. 
all mortal girls, should have exposed 
herself to so dreadful, so unforgetable, 
a humiliation was mortifying in the very 


highest degree. Her lips trembled. She 
was about to burst into a sob. But at 
this moment the rattle of the revolving 
machine behind the hole ceased, the 
theater blazed from end to end with 
sudden light, the music resumed, and a 
number of variegated advertisements 
were weakly thrown on the screen. She 
set herself doggedly to walk back down 
the slope of the aisle, not daring to look 
ahead for Louis. She felt that every eye 
was fixed on her with base curiosity. 

. When, after the endless ordeal of 
the aisle, she reached her place, Louis 
was not there. And though she was 
glad, she took offense at his delay. 
Gathering up the reticule with a nervous 
sweep of the hand, she departed from 
the theater, her eyes full of tears. And 
amid all the wild confusion in her brain 
one little thought flashed clear and was 
gone: the wastefulness of paying for a 
whole night’s entertainment and then 
only getting ten minutes of it! 


She met Louis Fores high up Bycars 
Lane, about a hundred yards below Mrs. 
Maldon’s house. She saw some one 
come out of the gate of the house, and 
heard the gate clang in the distance. 
For a moment she could not surely iden- 
tify the figure, but as soon as Louis, 
approaching, and carrying his stick, 
grew unmistakable even in the darkness, 
all her agitation, which had been sub- 
siding under the influence of physical 
exercise, rose again to its original fever. 

“Ah!” said Louis, greeting her with 
a most deferential salute. “There you 
are. I was really beginning to wonder. 
I opened the front door, but there was 
no light and no sound, so I shut it again 
and came back. What happened to 
you?” 

His ingenuous and delightful face, so 
confident, good-natured, and respectful, 
had exactly the same effect on her as 
before. At the sight of it Thomas Batch- 
grew’s vague accusation against Louis 
was dismissed utterly as the rancorous 
malice of an evil old man. For the rest, 
she had never given it any real credit, 
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having an immense trust in her own 
judgment. But she had no intention of 
letting Louis go free. As she had been 
put in the wrong, so must he be put in 
the wrong. This seemed to her only 
just. Besides, was he not wholly to 
blame? Also she remembered with 
strange clearness the admiration in the 
mien of the hated Batchgrew, and the 
memory gave her confidence. 

She said with an effort, after chilly 
detachment: 

“T couldn’t wait in the cinema alone 
forever.” 

He was perturbed. 

“But I assure you,” he said, nicely, 
“IT was as quick as ever I could be. 
Heath had put my stick in his back 
parlor to keep it safe for me, and it was 
quite a business finding it again. Why 
didn’t you wait? say, I hope 
you weren’t vexed at my leaving you.” 

“Of course I wasn’t vexed,” she 
answered with heat. ‘ Didn’t I tell you 
I didn’t mind? But if you want to 
know, old Batchgrew came along while 
you were gone and insulted me.” 

“Insulted you? How? What was he 
doing there?” 

“How should I know what he was 
doing there? Better ask him questions 
like that! All I can tell you is that he 
came to me and called me into a room 
at the back—and—and—told me I'd 
no business to be there, nor you, either, 
while Mrs. Maldon was ill in bed.” 

“Silly old fool! I hope you didn’t 
take any notice of him.” 

“Yes, that’s all very fine, that is! 
It’s easy for you to talk like that. But— 
but—well, I suppose there’s nothing 
more to be said!” She moved to one 
side; her anger was rising. She knew 
that it was rising. She was determined 
that it should rise. She did not care. 
She rather enjoyed the excitement. She 
smarted under her recent experience; 
she was deeply miserable; and yet, at 
the same time, standing there close to 
Louis in the rustling night, she was ex- 
ultant as she certainly had never been 
exultant before. 

She walked forward grimly. Louis 
turned and followed her. 

“T’m most frightfully sorry,” he said. 

She replied, fiercely: 


“Tt isn’t as if I didn’t wait. I waited 
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in the porch I don’t know how long. 
Then of course | came home, as there 
was no sign of you.” 

“When I went back you weren’t 
there; it must have been while you were 
with old Batch; so I naturally didn’t 
stay. I just came straight up here. I 
was afraid you were vexed because I’d 
left you alone.” 

“Well, and if I was!” said Rachel, 
splendidly contradicting herself. “It’s 
not a very nice thing for a girl to be 
left alone like that—and all on account 
of a stick.” There was a break in her 
voice. 

Arrived at the gate, she pushed it 
open. 

“Good night,” 
don’t come in.” 

And within the gate she deliberately 
stared at him with an unforgiving gaze. 
The impartial lamp-post lighted the 
Scene. 

“Good night,” she repeated harshly. 
She was saying to herself: “He really 
does take it in the most beautiful 
way. I could do anything I liked with 
him.” 

Good night,” 
punctilio. 

When she got to the top of the steps 
she remembered that Louis had the 
latch-key. He was gone. She gave a 
wet sob and impulsively ran down the 
steps and opened the gate. Louis re- 
turned. She tried to speak and could 
not. 

“I beg your pardon,” said Louis. 
“Of course you want the key.” 

He handed her the key with a gesture 
that disconcertingly melted the mgor of 
all her limbs. She snatched at it, and 
plunged for the gate just as the tears 
rolled down her cheeks in a shower. 
The noise of the gate covered a fresh 
sob. She did not look back. Amid all 
her quite real distress she was proud 
and happy—proud because she was old 

enough and independent enough and 
audacious enough to quarrel with her 
lover, and happy because she had sud- 
denly discovered life. And the soft dark- 
ness and the wind, and the faint sky- 
reflections of distant furnace fires, and 
the sense of the road winding upward, 
and the very sense of the black mass of 
the house in front of her (dimly lighted 
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said Louis, with strict 
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at the upper floor) all made part of her 
mysterious happiness. 


CHAPTER VIII 


END AND BEGINNING 


RS. TAMS!” said Mrs. Maldon 
in a low, alarmed, and urgent 
voice. 

The gas was turned down in the bed- 
room, and Mrs. Maldon, looking from 
her bed across the chamber, could only 
just distinguish the stout, vague form of 
the charwoman asleep in an arm-chair. 
The light from the street lamp was 
strong enough to throw faint shadows 
of the window-frames on the blinds. 
The sleeper did not stir. 

Mrs. Maldon summoned again, more 
loudly: 

“Mrs. Tams!” 

And Mrs. Tams, starting out of an- 
other world, replied with deprecation: 

“Hey, hey!” as if saying: “I am 
here. T am fully awake and observant. 
Please remain calm.” 

Mrs. Maldon said, agitatedly: 

“T’ve just heard the front door open. 
I’m sure whoever it was, was trying not 
to make a noise. There! Can’t you 
hear anything?” 

“That I canna!’ said Mrs. Tams. 

“No!” Mrs. Maldon protested, as 
Mrs. Tams approached the gas to raise 
it. Don’t touch the gas. If anybody’s 
got in, let them think we’re asleep.” 

The mystery of the vanished money 
and the fear of assassins seemed sud- 
denly to oppress the very air of the room. 
Mrs. Maldon was leaning on one elbow 
in her bed. 

Mrs. Tams said to her in a whisper: 

“T mun go see.” 

“Please don’t,” Mrs. Maldon en- 
treated. 

“T mun go see,” said Mrs, Tams. 

She was afraid, but she conceived that 
she ought to examine the house, and no 
fear could have stopped her from going 
forth into the zone of danger. 

The next moment she gave a short 
laugh, and said in her ordinary tone: 

“Bless us! I shall be forgetting the 
nose on my face next. It’s Miss Rachel 
coming in, of course.” 

“Miss Rachel coming in!’ repeated 
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Mrs. Maldon. ‘Has she been out? | 
was not aware. She said nothing 
“Her came up a bit since, and said 
her had to do some shopping.” 
“Shopping! At this time of night!” 
murmured Mrs. Maldon. 

Said Mrs. Tams, laconically: 

‘“‘To-morrow’s Sunday—and pray God 
yell fancy a bite o’ summat tasty.” 
~ While the two old women, equalized 
in rank by the fact of Mrs. Maldon’s ill- 
ness, by the sudden alarm, and by the 
darkness of the room, were thus con- 
versing, sounds came from the pavement 
through the slightly open windows— 
voices, and the squeak of the gate 
roughly pushed open. 

“That's Miss Rachel now,” 
Tams. 

“Then who was it came in before?” 
Mrs. Maldon demanded. 

There was the tread of rapid feet on 
the stone steps, and then the gate 
squeaked again. 

Mrs. Tams went to the window and 
pulled aside the blind. 

“Ay!” she announced, simply. “It’s 
Miss Rachel and Mr. Fores.’ 

Mrs. Maldon caught her breath. 

“You didn’t tell me she was out with 
Mr. Fores,” said Mrs. Maldon, stiffly 
but weakly. 

“It’s first I knew of it,” Mrs. Tams 
replied, still spying over the pavement. 
“He’s given her th’ key. There! He’s 


said Mrs. 


gone.” 
Mrs. Maldon muttered: 
“The key? What key?” 


“ Th’ latch-key belike.” 

“IT must speak to Miss Rachel,” 
breathed Mrs. Maldon in a voice of 
extreme and painful apprehension. 

The front door closing sent a vibration 
through the bedroom. Mrs. Tams hesi- 
tated an instant, and then raised the 
gas. Mrs. Maldon lay with shut eyes 
on her left side and gave no sign of con- 
sciousness. Light footsteps could be 
heard on the stairs. 

“T’ll go see,” said Mrs. Tams. 

In the heart of the aged woman exani- 
mate on the bed, and in the heart of 
the aging woman whose stout, coarse 
arm was still raised to the gas-tap, were 
the same sentiments of wonder, envy, 
and pity, aroused by the enigmatic ac- 
tions of a younger generation going its 
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perilous, instinctive ways to keep the 
race alive. 

Mrs. Tams lighted a benzoline hand- 
lamp at the gas, and silently left the bed- 
room. She still somewhat feared an un- 
lawful invader, but the arrival of Rachel 
had reassured her. Preceded by the 
waving little flame, she passed Rachel’s 
door, which was closed, and went down- 
stairs. Every mysterious room on the 
ground-floor was in order and empty. 
No sign of an invasion. Through the 
window of the kitchen she saw the fresh 
cutlets under a wire cover in the scullery; 
and on the kitchen table were the tin 
of pineapple and the tin of cocoa, with 
the reticule near by. All doors that 
ought to be fastened were fastened. She 
remounted the stairs and blew out the 
lamp on the threshold of the mistress’s 
bedroom. And as she did so she could 
hear Rachel winding up her alarm-clock 
in quick jerks, and the light shone bright 
like a silver rod under Rachel’s door. 

“Her’s gone reet to bed,” said 
Mrs. Tams, softly, by the bedside of 
Mrs. Maldon. “ Ye’ve no cause for to 
worrit yerself. I’ve looked over th’ 
house.” 

Mrs. Maldon was fast asleep. 

Mrs. Tams lowered the gas and re- 
sumed her chair, and the street lamp 
once more threw the shadows of the 
window-frames on the blinds. 


The next day Mrs. Tams, who had 
been appointed to sleep in the spare 
room, had to exist under the blight of 
Rachel’s chill disapproval because she 
had not slept in the spare room—nor in 
any bed at all. The arrangement had 
been that Mrs. Tams should retire at 
4 AM., Rachel taking her place with 
Mrs. Maldon.. Mrs. Tams had not re- 
tired at 4 A. M., because Rachel had not 
taken her place. 

As a fact, Rachel had been wakened, 
by a bang of the front door, at 10.30 
A.M. only. Her first glance at the alarm- 
clock on her dressing-table was incredu- 
lous. And she refused absolutely to be- 
lieve that the hour was so late. Yet 
the alarm-clock was giving its usual 
sturdy, noisy tick, and the sun was high. 
Then she refused to believe that the 
alarm had gone off, and in order to re- 
main firm in her belief she refrained from 





—— 
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any testing of the mechanism, which 
might — indeed, would —have proved 
that the alarm had in fact gone off. It 
became with her an article of dogma 
that on that particular morning, of all 
mornings, the very reliable alarm-clock 
had failed in its duty. The truth was 
that she had lain awake till nearly three 
o'clock, turning from side to side and 
thinking bitterly upon the imperfections 
of human nature, and had then fallen 
into a deep, invigorating sleep from which 
perhaps half a dozen alarm-clocks might 
not have roused her. 

She arose full of health and anger, and 
in a few minutes she was out of the bed- 
room, for she had not fully undressed; 
like many women, when there was 
watching to be done, she loved to keep 
her armor on and to feel the exciting 
strain of the unusual in every move- 
ment. She fell on Mrs. Tams as Mrs. 
Tams was coming up-stairs after letting 
out the doctor and refreshing herself 
with cocoa in the kitchen. A careless 
observer might have thought from their 
respective attitudes that it was Mrs. 
Tams, and not Rachel, who had over- 
slept herself. Rachel divided the blame 
between the alarm-clock and Mrs. Tams 
for not wakening her; indeed, she seemed 
to consider herself the victim of a con- 
spiracy between Mrs. Tams and the 
alarm-clock. She explicitly blamed Mrs. 
Tams for allowing the doctor to come 
and go without her knowledge. Even 
the doctor did not get off scot-free, for 
he ought to have asked for Rachel and 
insisted on seeing her. 

She examined Mrs. Tams about the 
invalid’s health as a lawyer examines a 
hostile witness. And when Mrs. Tams 
said that the invalid had slept, and was 
sleeping, stertorously, in an unaccount- 
able manner, and hinted that the doctor 
was not undisturbed by the new symp- 
tom and meant to call again later on, 
Rachel’s tight-lipped mien indicated 
that this might not have occurred if only 
Mrs. Tams had fulfilled her obvious duty 
of wakening Rachel. Though she was 
hungry, she scornfully repulsed the sug- 
gestion of breakfast. Mrs. Tams, thor- 
oughly accustomed to such behavior in 
the mighty, accepted it as she accepted 
the weather. But if she had had to live 
through the night again — after all, a 


quite tolerable night—she would still 
not have wakened Rachel at 4 a.m. 

Rachel softened as the day passed. 
She ate a good dinner at one o'clock, 
with Mrs. Tams in the kitchen, one or 
the other mounting at short intervals to 
see if Mrs. Maldon had stirred. Then 
she changed into her second-best frock, 
in anticipation of the doctor’s Sun- 
day afternoon visit; strictly commanded 
Mrs. Tams (but with relenting kindness 
in her voice) to go and lie down; and 
established herself neatly in the sick- 
room. 

Though her breathing had become 
noiseless again, Mrs. Maldon still slept. 
She had wakened only once since the 
previous night. She lay calm and dig- 
nified in stumber—an old and devastated 
woman, with that disconcerting resem- 
blance to a corpse shown by all aged 
people asleep, but yet with little sign of 
positive illness save the slight distortion 
of her features caused by the original 
attack. Rachel sat idle, prim, in vague 
reflection, at intervals smoothing her 
petticoat, or giving a faint cough, or 
gazing at the mild blue September sky. 
She might have been reading a book, 
but she was not by choice a reader. She 
had the rare capacity of merely existing. 
Her thoughts flitted to and fro, now 
resting on Mrs. Maldon with solemnity, 
now on Mrs. Tams with amused benevo- 
lence, now on old Batchgrew with lofty 
disgust, and now on Louis Fores with 
unquiet curiosity and delicious appre- 
hension. 

She gave a little shudder of fright and 
instantly controlled it—Mrs. Maldon, 
instead of being asleep, was looking at 
her. She rose and went to the bedside 
and stood over the sick woman, by the 
pillow, benignly, asking with her eyes 
what desire of the sufferer’s she might 
fulfil. And Mrs. Maldon looked up at 
her with another benignity. And they 
both smiled. 

“You've slept very well,” said Rachel, 
softly. 

Mrs. Maldon, continuing to smile, 
gave a scarcely perceptible affirmative 
movement of the head. 

“Will you have some of your Reva- 
lenta? I’ve only got to warm it, here. 
Everything’s ready.” 

“Nothing, thank you, dear,” said 
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THE 
Mrs. Maldon in a firm, matter-of-fact 
voice. 

The doctor had left word that food 
was not to be forced on her. 

‘Do you feel better?” 

Mrs. Maldon answered, in a peculiar 
tone: 

‘My dear, I shall never feel any better 
than I do now.” 

“Oh, you mustn’t talk like that!” 
said Rachel in gay protest. 

“T want to talk to you, Rachel,” said 
Mrs. Maldon, once more reassuringly 
matter-of-fact. ‘Sit down there.” 

Rachel obediently perched herself on 

1e bed, and bent her head. And her 
face, which was now much closer to 
Mrs. Maldon’s, expressed the gravity 
which Mrs. Maldon would wish, and 
also the affectionate condescension of 
youth toward age, and of health toward 
infirmity. And as almost unconscious- 
ly she exulted in her own youth and 
strength, delicate little poniards of 
tragic grief for Mrs. Maldon’s helpless 
and withered senility seemed to stab 
through that personal pride. The shiny, 
veined right hand of the old woman 
emerged from under the bedclothes and 
closed with hot, fragile grasp on Rachel’s 
hand. 

Within the impeccable orderliness of 
the bedroom was silence; and beyond 
was the vast Sunday afternoon silence 
of the district, producing the sensation 
of surcease, recreating the impressive 
illusion of religion even out of the bru- 
tish irreligion that was bewailed from 
pulpits to empty pews in ali the temples 
of all the Five Towns. Only the smoke 
waving slowly through the clean-washed 
sky from a few high chimneys over miles 
of deserted manufactories made a link 
between Saturday and Monday. 

“Tve something I want to say to 
you,” said Mrs. Maldon in that decep- 
tive matter-of-fact voice. “I wanted 
to tell you yesterday afternoon, but I 
couldn’t. And then again last night, 
but I went off to sleep.” 

“Yes?” murmured Rachel, duped in- 
to security by Mrs. Maldon’s manner. 
She was thinking: “What’s the poor 
old thing got into her head now? Is 
it something fresh about the money?” 
i “It’s about yourself,” said Mrs. Mal- 

on. 
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Rachel exclaimed impulsively: 
“What about me?” She could feel a 

faint vibration in Mrs. Maldon’s hand. 

“T want you not to see so much of 
Louis.” 

Rachel was shocked and insulted. She 
straightened her spine and threw back 
her head sharply. But she dared not by 
force withdraw her hand from Mrs. Mal- 
don’s. Moreover, Mrs. Maldon’s clasp 
tightened almost convulsively. 

“T suppose Mr. Batchgrew’s been up 
here telling tales while | was asleep,” 
Rachel expostulated, hotly, and her de- 
meanor was at once pouting, sulky, and 
righteously offended. 

Mrs. Maldon was puzzled. 

“This morning, do you mean, dear?” 
she asked. 

Tears stood in Rachel’s eyes. She 
could not speak, but she nodded her 
head. And then another sentence burst 
from her full breast: “And you told 
Mrs. Tams she wasn’t to tell me Mr. 
Batchgrew ’d called!’ 

“T’ve not seen or heard anything of 
Mr. Batchgrew,”” said Mrs. Maldon. 
“But I did hear you and Louis talking 
outside last night.” 

The information startled Rachel. 

“Well, and what if you did, Mrs. Mal- 
don?” she defended herself. Her foot 
tapped on the floor. She was obliged to 
defend herself, and with care. Mrs. 
Maldon’s tranquillity, self-control, im- 
mense age and experience, superior de- 
portment, extreme weakness, and the 
respect which she inspired, compelled 
the girl to intrench warily, instead. of 
carrying off the scene in one stormy out- 
burst of resentment as theoretically she 
might have done. 

Mrs. Maldon said cajolingly: 

“My dear, do be your sensible self 
and listen to me.” 

It then occurred to Rachel that dur- 
ing the last day or so (the period seemed 
infinitely longer) she had been losing, 
not her common sense, but her imme- 
diate command of that faculty, of which 
she was, privately, very proud. And she 
braced her being, reaching up toward 
her own conception of herself, toward 
the old invulnerable Rachel Louisa 
Fleckring. At any cost she must kee 
her reputation for common sense wit 
Mrs. Maldon. 
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And so she set a watch on her gestures, 
and moderated her voice, secretly yield- 
ing to the benevolence of the old lady, 
and said, in the tone of a wise and kind 
woman of the world and an incarnation 
of profound sagacity: 

“What do I see of Mr. Fores, Mrs. 
Maldon? I see nothing of Mr. Fores, or 
hardly. I’m your lady-help, and he’s 
your nephew—at least he’s your great- 
nephew, and it’s your house he comes to. 
1 can’t help being in the house, can I|? 
If you’re thinking about last night, well, 
Mr. Fores called to see how you were 
getting on, and | was just going out to 
do some shopping. He walked down 
with me. I suppose I needn’t tell you 
I didn’t ask him to walk down with me. 
He asked me. I couldn’t hardly say no, 
could I? And there were some parcels, 
and he walked back with me.” 

She felt so wise and so clever and the 
narrative seemed so entirely natural, 
proper, and inevitable that she was 
tempted to continue: 

‘And supposing we did go into a cine- 
matograph for a minute or two—what 
then?” 

But she had no courage for the con- 
fession. As a wise woman she perceived 
the advisability of letting well alone. 
Moreover, she hated confessions, re- 
morse, and gnashing of teeth. 

And Mrs. Maldon regarded her world- 
ly and mature air, with its touch of 
polite condescension, as both comic and 
tragic; and thought sadly of all the girl 
would have to go through before the 
air of mature worldliness which she was 
now affecting could become natural to 
her. 

“My dear,” said Mrs. Maldon, “I 
have perfect confidence in you.” It was 
not quite true, because Rachel’s protest 
as to Mr. Batchgrew, seeming to point 
to strange concealed incidents, had most 
certainly impaired the perfection of Mrs. 
Maldon’s confidence in Rachel. 

Rachel considered that she ought to 
pursue her advantage, and in a voice 
light and yet firm, good-natured and yet 
restive, she said: 

“T really don’t think anybody has the 
right to talk to me about Mr. Fores. 

No, truly I don’t!” 
“You mustn’t misunderstand me, Ra- 


chel,” Mrs. Maldon replied, and her 


other hand crept out and stroked 
Rachel’s captive hand. “I am only say- 
ing to you what it is my duty to say to 
you—or to any other young woman that 
comes to live in my house. You're a 
young woman, and Louis is a young 
man. I’m making no complaint. But 
it’s my duty to warn you against my 
nephew.’ 

“But, Mrs. Maldon, I didn’t know 
either him or you a month ago!” 

Mrs. Maldon, ignoring the interrup- 
tion, proceeded quietly: 

““My nephew is not to be trusted.” 

Her aged face slowly flushed as in that 
single brief sentence she overthrew the 
grand principle of a lifetime. She who 
never spoke ill of anybody had spoken 
ill of one of her own family. 

“But—” Rachel stopped. She was 
frightened by the appearance of the flush 
on those devastated yellow cheeks and 
by a quiver in the feeble voice and in 
the clasping hand. She could divine the 
ordeal which Mrs. Maldon had set her- 
self and through which she had passed. 
Mrs. Maldon carried conviction, and in 
so doing she inspired awe. And on the 
top of all Rachel felt profoundly and 
exquisitely flattered by the immolation 
of Mrs. Maldon’s pride. 

“The money —it has something to do 
with that!” thought Rachel. 

“My nephew is not to be trusted,” 
said Mrs. Maldon again. “I know all 
his good points. But the woman who 
married him would suffer horribly— 
horribly? ‘ 

“I’m so sorry you’ve had to say this,” 
said Rachel, very kindly. “But I assure 
you that there’s nothing at all, nothing 
whatever, between Mr. Fores and me.” 
And in that instant she genuinely be- 
lieved that there was not. She accepted 
Mrs. Maldon’s estimate of Louis. And 
further, and perhaps illogically, she had 
the feeling of having escaped from a 
fatal danger. She expected Mrs. Mal- 
don to agree eagerly that there was 
nothing between herself and Louis, and 
to reiterate her perfect confidence. But, 
instead, Mrs. Maldon, apparently treat- 
ing Rachel’ s assurance as negligible, con- 
tinued with an added solemnity: 

“T shall only live a little while longer 
—a very little while.” The contrast be- 
tween this and her buoyant announce- 
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ment on the previous day that she was 
not going to die just yet, was highly dis- 
turbing, but Rachel could not protest 
or even speak. “A very little while!” 
repeated Mrs. Maldon, reflectively. 

‘ |’ve not known you long—as you say— 
Rachel. But I’ve never seen a girl I 
liked more, if you don’t mind me telling 
you. I’ve never seen a girl. I thought 
better of. And I don’t think I could die 
in peace if I thought Louis was going to 
cause you any trouble after I’m gone. No, 
| couldn’t die in peace if I thought that.” 

And Rachel, intimately moved, 
thought: “‘She has saved me from some- 
thing dreadful! (Without trying to real- 
ize precisely from what.) How splendid 
she is!” 

And she cast out from her mind all 
the multitudinous images of Louis Fores 
that were there. And, full of affection, 
and flattered pride and gratitude and 
child-like admiration, she bent down and 
rewarded the old woman who had so 
confided in her—with a priceless girlish 
kiss. And she had the sensation of 
beginning a new life. 


And yet, a few moments later, when 
Mrs. Maldon faintly murmured, “‘Some 
one at the front door,” Rachel grew at 
once uneasy, and the new life seemed 
an illusion—either too fine to be true, 
or too leaden to be desired; and she was 
swaying amid uncertainties. Perhaps 
Louis was at the front door. He had not 
yet called; but surely he was bound 
to call some time during the day! Of 
the dozen different Rachels in Rachel, 
one adventurously hoped that he would 
come, and another feared that he would 
come; one ruled him sharply out of the 
catalogue of right-minded persons, and 
another was ready passionately to de- 
fend him. 

“IT think not,” said Rachel. 

“Yes, dear; I heard some one,” Mrs. 
Maldon insisted. 

Mrs. Maldon, long practised in recon- 
structing the life of the street from tri- 
fling hints of sound heard in bed, was 
not mistaken. Rachel, opening the door 


of the bedroom, caught the last tinkling 
of the front-door bell below. On the 
other side of the front door somebody 
was standing—Louis Fores or another! 
said she, 


“Tt may be the doctor,” 
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brightly, as she left the bedroom. The 
coward in her wanted it to be the doctor. 
But, descending the stairs, she could see 
plainly through the glass that Louis him- 
self was at the front door. The Rachel 
that feared was instantly uppermost in 
her. She was conscious of dread. From 
the breathless sinking within her bosom 
the stairs might have been the deck of 
a steamer pitching in a heavy sea. 

She thought: 

“Here is the Louis to whom I am 
indifferent. There is nothing between 
us, really. But shall I have strength to 
open the door to him?” 

She opened the door, with the feeling 
that the act was tremendous and irrev- 
ocable. 

The street, in the Sabbatic sunshine, 
was as calm as at midnight. Louis Fores, 
stiff and constrained, stood strangely 
against the background of it. The un- 
usualness of his demeanor, which was 
plain to the merest glance, increased 
Rachel’s agitation. [t appeared to Ra- 
chel that the two of them faced each 
other like wary enemies. She tried to 
examine his face in the light of Mrs. 
Maldon’s warning, as though it were the 
face of a stranger; but without much 
success. 

“Ts Auntie well enough for me to see 
her?” asked Louis, without greeting or 
preliminary of any sort. His voice was 
imperfectly under control. 

Rachel replied curtly: 

“I dare say she is.”’ 

To herself she said: 

“Of course if he’s going to sulk about 
last night—well, he must sulk. Really 
and truly he got much less than he de- 
served. He had no business at all to 
have suggested me going to the cine- 
matograph with him. ‘The longer he 
sulks the better I shall be pleased.” 

And in fact she was relieved at his 
sullenness. She tossed her proud head, 
but with primness. And she fervently 
credited, to the full, Mrs. Maldon’s 
solemn insinuations against the dis- 
turber. 

Louis hesitated a second; then stepped 
in. Rachel marched processionally up- 
stairs, and with the detachment of a 
footman announced to Mrs. Maldon 
that Mr. Fores waited below. “Oh, 
please bring him up,” said Mrs. Maldon, 
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with a mild and casual benevolence that 


surprised the girl; for Rachel, in the 
righteous ferocity of her years, vaguely 
thought that an adverse moral verdict 
ought to be swiftly followed by some- 
thing in the nature of annihilation. 

“Will you please come up,” she in- 
vited Louis, from the head of the stairs, 
adding privately: “I can be as stiff as 
you can—and stiffer. How mistaken | 
was in you!” 

She preceded him into the bedroom, 
and then with ostentatious formality 
left aunt and nephew together. Nobody 
should ever say any more that she en- 
couraged the attention of Louis Fores. 

“What is the matter, dear?’ Mrs. 
Maldon inquired from her bed, perceiv- 
ing the signs of emotion on Louis’ face. 

“Has Mr. Batchgrew been here yet?” 
Louis demanded. 

“No. Is he coming?” 

“Yes, he’s just been to my rooms. 
Came in his car. Auntie, do you know 
that he’s accusing me of stealing your 
money—and—and—all sorts of things! 
I don’t want to hide anything from you. 
It’s true | was with Rachel at the cine- 
matograph last night, but—” 

Mrs. Maldon raised her enfeebled, 
sh: aking hand. 

“Louis!” she entreated. His troubled, 
ingenuous face seemed to torture her. 

“‘I know it’s a shame to bother you, 
Auntie. But what was I to do? He’s 
coming up here. I only want to tell 
you I’ve not got your money. I’ve not 
stolen it. I’m absolutely innocent— 
absolutely. And I'll swear it on any- 
thing you like.” His voice almost broke 
under the strain of its own earnestness. 
His plaintive eyes invoked justice and 
protection. Who could have doubted 
that he was sincere in this passionate, 
wistful protestation of innocence? 

“Louis!” Mrs. Maldon  entreated 
again, committing herself to naught, tak- 
ing no side, but finding shelter beneath 
the enigmatic appealing repetition of his 
name. It was the final triumph of age 
over crude youth. “Louis!” 


Rachel stood expectant and watchful 
in the kitchen. She was now filled with 


dread. She wanted to go up and waken 
Mrs. Tams, but was too proud. The 
thought had come into her mind: 


“His 
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coming like this has something to do 
with the money. Perhaps he wasn’t 
sulking with me, after all. Perhaps . 
But what it was that she dreaded she 
could not have defined. And then she 
caught the sound of an approaching 
automobile. The car threw its shadow 
across the glazed front door, which 
she commanded from the kitchen, and 
stopped. And the front-door bell rang 
uncannily over her head. She opened 
the door to Councilor Batchgrew, whose 
breathing was irregular and rapid. 

“Has Louis Fores been here?’ Batch- 
grew asked. 

“‘He’s up-stairs now with Mrs. Mal- 
don.” 

Without warning, Thomas Batchgrew 
strode into the house and straight up- 
stairs. His long whiskers sailed round 
the turn of the stairs and disappeared. 
Rachel was somewhat discomfited, and 
very resentful. But her dread was not 
thereby diminished. ‘“‘They’ll kill the 
old lady between them if they don’t take 
care,” she thought. 

The next instant Louis appeared at 
the head of the stairs. With astounding 
celerity Rachel slipped into the parlor. 
She could not bear to encounter him 
in the lobby—it was too narrow. She 
heard Louis come down the stairs, saw 
him take his straw hat from the oak 
chest and heard him open the front gate. 
In the lobby he had looked neither to 
right nor left. “‘How do, Ernest?” she 
heard him greet the amateur chauffeur- 
in-chief of the Batchgrew family. His 
footfalls on the pavement died away into 
the general silence of the street. Over- 
head she could hear old Batchgrew walk- 
ing to and fro. Without reflection she 
went up-stairs and hovered near the 
door of Mrs. Maldon’s bedroom. She 
said to herself that she was not eaves- 
dropping. She listened, while pretend- 
ing not to, but there was no sign of 
conversation within the room. And 
then she very distinctly heard old Batch- 
grew exclaim: 

“And they go gallivanting off together 
to the cinema!” 

Upon which ensued another silence. 

Rachel flushed with shame, fury, and 
apprehension. She hated Batchgrew, 
and Louis, and all gross masculine in- 
vaders. 
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The mysterious silence within the 
room persisted. And then old Batch- 
grew violently opened the door and 
glared at Rachel. He showed no sur- 
prise at seeing her there on the landing. 

‘Ye’d better keep an eye on missis,” 
he said, grufly. “She’s gone to sleep, 
seemingly.” 

And with no other word he dep: irted. 

Before the car had given its warning 
hoot Rachel was at Mrs. Maldon’s side. 
[he old lady lay in all tranquillity on her 
left arm. She was indeed asleep, or she 
was in a stupor, and the peculiar ster- 
torous noise of her breathing had recom- 
menced. 

Rachel’s vague dread vanished as she 
gazed at the worn features, and gave 
place to a new and definite fright. 

[They have killed her!’ she 
tered. 

And she ran into the next room and 
called Mrs. Tams. 

“Who's below?”’ asked Mrs. Tams, as, 
wide awake, she came out onto the 
landing. 

Nobody,” 
gone.” 

But the doctor was below. Mr. 
Batchgrew had left the front door open. 

“What a good thing!” cried Rachel. 

In the bedroom Dr. Yardley, speaking 
with normal loudness, just as though 
Mrs. Maldon had not been present, said 
to Rachel: 

“T expected this this morning. There’s 
nothing to be done. If you try to give 
her food she'll only get it into the lung. 
It’s very improbable that she'll regain 
consciousness. 

“But are you sure, doctor?” 
asked. 

The doctor answered, grimly: 

“No, I’m not—I’m never sure. She 
may recover.” 

“She’s been 
afternoon.” 

The doctor lifted his shoulders. 

“That’s got nothing to do with 
said he. ‘“‘As I told you, she’s had an 
embolus in one artery of the brain. It 
lessened at first for a bit—they do some- 
times—and now it’s enlarging, that’s 
all. Nothing external could affect it 
either way.’ 

“But how long—?” 
coiling. 


mut- 


said Rachel. 


*“ They’ re 


Rachel 


rather disturbed this 


asked Rachel, re- 
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° 
Her chief sensation that evening was 


that she was alone, for Mrs. Tams was 
not a companion, but a slave. She was 
alone with a grave and strange responsi- 
bility, which she could not evade. In- 
deed, events had occurred in such a 
manner as to make her responsibility 
seem natural and inevitable, to give it 
the sanction of the most correct conven- 
tion. Between four-thirty and six in the 
afternoon four separate calls of inquiry 
had been made at the house, thus de- 
monstrating Mrs. Maldon’s status in the 
town. One lady had left a fine bunch 
of grapes. To all these visitors Rachel 
had said the same things, namely, that 
Mrs. Maldon had been better on the 
Saturday, but was Worse; that the case 
was very serious; that the doctor had 
been twice that day and was coming 
again; that Councilor Batchgrew was 
fully informed and had seen the patient; 
that Mr. Louis Fores, Mrs. Maldon’s 
only near relative in England, was con- 
stantly in and out; that she herself had 
the assistance of Mrs. Tams, who was 
thoroughly capable, and that while she 
was much obliged for offers of help, she 
could think of no way of utilizing 
them. 

So that when the door closed on the 
last of the callers, Rachel, who a month 
earlier had never even seen Mrs. Mal- 
don, was left in sole rightful charge of 
the dying bed. And there was no escape 
for her. She could not telegraph—the 
day being Sunday. Moreover, except 
Thomas Batchgrew, there was nobody 
to whom she might telegraph. And she 
did not want Mr. Batchgrew. Though 
Mr. Batchgrew certainly had not guessed 
the relapse, she felt no desire whatever 
to let him have news. She hated his 
blundering intrusions; and in spite of 
the doctor’s statement she would insist 
to herself that he and Louis between 
them had somehow brought about the 
change in Mrs. Maldon. Of course she 
might fetch Louis. She did not know 
his exact address, but he could be dis- 
covered. At any rate, Mrs. Tams might 
be sent for him. But she could not 
bring herself to make any advance 
toward Louis. 

At a little after six o’clock, when the 
rare chapel-goers had ceased to pass, and 
the still rarer church-goers were begin- 
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ning to respond to distant bells, Mrs. 
Tams informed her that tea was ready 
for her in the parlor, and she descended 
and took tea, utterly alone. Mrs. Tams 
had lighted the fire, and had moved the 
table comfortably toward the fire—an 
act of astounding initiative and courage, 
in itself a dramatic proof that Mrs. Mal- 
don no longer reigned at Bycars. Tea 
finished, Rachel returned to the sick- 
room, where there was nothing whatever 
to do except watch the minutes recede. 
She thought of her father and brother 
in America. 

Then Mrs. Tams, who had been clear- 
ing away the tea-things, came into the 
bedroom and said: 

“Here’s Mr. Forés, miss.” 

Rachel started. 

““Mr. Fores! What does he want?” 
she asked, querulously. 

Mrs. Tams preserved her blandness. 

“He asked for you, miss.” 

“Didn’t he ask how Mrs. Maldon is?” 

*“No, miss.” 

“Well, I don’t want to see him. You 
might run down and tell him what the 
doctor said, Mrs. Tams.” She tried to 
make her voice casually persuasive. 

“Shall I, miss?” said Mrs. Tams, 
doubtfully, and turned to the door. 

Rachel was again full of fear and re- 
sentment. Louis had committed the 
infamy of luring her into the cinemato- 
graph. It was through him that she had 
*‘oot herself talked about.” Mrs. Mal- 
don’s last words had been a warning 
against him. He and Mr. Batchgrew 
had desecrated the sick-room with their 
mysterious visitations. And now Louis 
was come again. From what catastro- 
phes had not Mrs. Maldon’s warning 
saved her! 

“Here! I'll go,” said Rachel, in a 
sudden resolve. 

“I’m glad on it,” said Mrs. Tams. 

In the parlor Louis stood in front of 
the fire. Although the blinds were 
drawn, the gas had not been lighted; 
but the fire and the powerful street- 
lamp together sufficed to give clearness 
to every object in the room. The table 
had been restored to its proper situation. 
The gift of grapes ornamented the side- 
board. 

“Good evening,” said Rachel, sul- 
lenly, as if pouting. She avoided looking 


at Louis, and sat down on the Chester- 
field. 

Louis broke forth in a cascade of 
words: 

“T say, I’m most awfully sorry. | 
hadn’t the faintest notion this afternoon 
she was any worse—not the faintest. 
Otherwise I shouldn’t have dreamt—I 
met the doctor just now in Moorthorne 
Road and he told me.” 

“What did he tell you?” asked Rachel, 
still with averted head, picking at her 
frock. 

“Well, he gave me to understand 
there’s very little hope, and nothing 
to be done. If I’d had the faintest no- 
tion—” 

“You needn’t worry about that,” said 
Rachel. ‘Your coming made no differ- 
ence. The doctor said so.” And she 
asked herself why she should go out of 
her way to reassure Louis. It would 
serve him right to think that his brusque 
visit, with Mr. Batchgrew’s, was the ori- 
gin of the relapse. 

“Is there any change?” Louis asked. 

Rachel shook her head. “No,” she 
said. ‘“‘We just have to sit and watch.” 

“Doctor’s coming in again to-night, 
isn’t he?” 

Rachel nodded. 

“It seems it’s an embolus.” 

Rachel nodded once more. She had 
still no conception of what an embolus 
was; but she naturally assumed that 
Louis could define an embolus with ex- 
actitude. 

“I say,” said Louis, and his voice was 
suddenly charged with magical qualities 
of persuasion, entreaty, and sincerity, 
I say—you might look at me.” 

She flushed, but she looked up at him. 
She might have sat straight and re- 
marked: “Mr. Fores, what do you mean 
by talking to me like that?” But she 
raised her eyes and her crimson cheeks 
for one timid instant, and dropped them. 
His voice had overcome her. With a 
single phrase, with a mere inflection, he 
had changed the key of the interview. 
And the glance at him had exposed her 
to the appeal of his face, more powerful 
than ten thousand logical arguments and 
warnings. His face proved that he was 
a sympathetic, wistful, worried fellow- 
creature—and miraculously, uniquely 
handsome. His face in the twilight was 
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the most romantic face that Rachel had 
ever seen. His gestures had a celestial 
charm. 

He said: 

“I know I ought to apologize for the 
wav I came in this afternoon. I do. 
But if you knew what cause | had . ! 
Would you believe that old Batch had 
come to my place, and practically ac- 
cused me of stealing the old lady’s 
money? Stealing it!” 


“Never!” Rachel murmured. 
“Yes, he did. The fact is, he knew 


jolly well he’d no business to have left 
it in the house that night, so he wanted 
to get out of it by making me suffer. 
You know he’s always been down on 
me. Well, I came straight up here and 
| told Auntie. Of course I couldn’t make 
a fuss, with her ill in bed. So I simply 
told her I hadn’t got her money and | 
hadn’t stolen it, and I left it at that. | 
thought the less said the better. But 
| had to say that much. I wonder what 
Julian would have said if he’d been 
accused. I just wonder!” He repeated 
the word, queerly evocative: “ Julian!’ 

“What did Mrs. Maldon say?”’ Rachel 
asked. 

“Well, she didn’t say much. She be- 
lieved me, naturally. And then old 
Batch came. I wasn’t going to have a 
regular scene with him up there, so I 
left. I thought that was the only digni- 
fied thing to do. I wanted to tell you, 
and I’ve told you. Don’t you think it’s 
a shame?” 

Rachel answered, passionately: 

“T do.” 

She answered thus because she had 
a tremendous desire to answer thus. To 
herself she said: “Do I? Yes, I 
do.” Louis’ eyes drew sympathy out 
of her. It seemed to her to be of the 
highest importance that those appealing 
eyes should not appeal in vain. 

“Item, he made a fearful fuss about 
you and me being at the cinema last 
night.” 

“T should like to know what it’s got 
to do with him!” said Rachel, almost 
savagely. The word “item” puzzled her. 
Not understanding it, she thought she 
had misheard. 

“That’s what I thought, too,” said 
Louis, and added, very gravely: “At 
the same time I’m really awfully sorry. 
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Perhaps I oughtn’t to have asked you. 
It was my fault. But old Batch would 
make the worst of anything.” 

Rachel replied with feverish convic- 
tion: 

“Mr. Batchgrew ought to be ashamed. 
You weren’t to blame, and I won’t hear 
of it!” 

Louis started forward with a sudden 
movement of the left arm. 

“You’re magnificent,” he 
emotion. 

Rachel trembled, and shut her eyes. 
She heard his voice again, closer to her, 
re peating with even greater emotion: 

“You're magnificent.” Tears were in 
her eyes. Through them she looked at 
him. And his form was so graceful, his 
face so nice, so exquisitely kiwd and lov- 
able and loving, that her admiration 
became intense, even to the point of 
pain. She thought of Batchgrew, not 
with hate, but with pity. He was a 
monster, but he could not help it. He 
alone was responsible for all slanders 
against Louis. He alone had put Mrs. 
Maldon against Louis. Louis was obvi- 
ously the most innocent of beings. Mrs. 
Maldon’s warning, “The woman who 
married him would suffer horribly,”’ was 
manifestly absurd. ‘Suffer hornbly”— 
what a stinging phrase, like a needle 
broken in a wound! She felt tired and 
weak, above all tired of loneliness. 

His hand was on hers. She trembled 
anew. She was not Rachel, but some 
new embodiment of surrender and acqui- 
escence. And the change was delicious, 
fearful . . . She thought: “I could die 
for him.” She forgot that a few minutes 
before she had been steeling herself 
against him. She wanted him to kiss 
her, and waited an eternity. And when 
he had kissed her, and she was in a maze 
of rapture, a tiny idea shaped itself 
clearly in her mind for an instant: “This 
is wrong. But I don’t care. He is 
mine’’—and then melted like a cloud in 
a burning sky. And a sense of the 
miraculousness of destiny overcame her. 
In two days had happened enough for 
two years. It was staggering to think 
that only two days earlier she had been 
dreaming of him as of a star. Could so 
much, indeed, happen in two days? She 
imagined blissfully, in her ignorance of 
human experience, that her case was 
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without precedent. Nay, her case ap- 
palled her in the rapidity of its devel- 
opment! And was thereby the more 
thrilling! She thought again: “Yes, I 
could die for him—and I would!” He 
was still the star, but—such was the 
miracle—she clasped him. 

They heard Mrs. Tams knocking at 
the door. Nothing would ever cure the 
charwoman’s habit of knocking before 
entering. Rachel arose from the sofa as 
out of a bush of blossoms. And in the 
artless honest glance of her virginity and 
her simplicity, her eyes seemed to say 
to Mrs. Tams: “Behold the pheenix 
among men! He is to be my husband.” 


Her pride in the strange, wondrous, in- 
credible state of being afhianced was 
tremendous, to the tragic point. 

“Can ye hear, begging yer pardon?” 
said Mrs. Tams, pointing through the 
open door and upward. “Her’s just 
begun to breathe o’ that’n [like that].” 

The loud, stertorous sound of Mrs. 
Maldon unconsciously drawing the final 
breaths of life filled the whole house. 
Louis and Rachel glanced at each other, 
scared, shamed, even horrified, to dis- 
cover that the vast pendulum of the 
universe was still solemnly ticking 
through their ecstasy. 

“I’m coming,” said Rachel. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


Treasure Trove 
BY LEE WILSON DODD 
PR RONZE ripples o’er a peacock sea 


Ran from the death-fires of the sun; 
Like Juliet from her balcony 
Leaned forth one wistful star, but one: 


And fronting the brief flare, with eyes 
Tear-tremulous as the star’s lone eye, 
A boy whose wakened wonder dies 
Not ever, watched the sun-fires die. 


They sank. But im the boy’s pure breast 
Fails not forever now that flame 

Of immanent beauty, manifest 
A moment ere the shadows came— 


Plumed, purple shadows from below 
The sea’s broad rim to dull the day 
And muffle the wan afterglow 


And fold the embered dusk away. 


Lives in the deep heart of the boy 
That casual splendor, and the far 
Faint loveliness, the wistful joy 
Of evening’s shyly venturing star. 


And he shall drudge allotted years 
Of weary dearth, but lose not this 

Soul-garnered magic that endears 
Life, like an unforgotten kiss. 
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oom , mH | motor stopped. 
=) Looking ahead of us, | 


| saw the road barred by 
\5 
1 we 


a group of men, evi- 


Sr dently much interested 
| aa aee) 1n something going on 
gD BRS in front of them. 


“VW hat’s the matte! i | querie d of the 
hired chaufke ur. 
“They're playing ninepins. 


“What?” 


“Ninepins. Don’t vou see? We'd 
spoil their game if we went through.” 
It sounded too absurd to be true, so 
we climbed out of the car and advanced 
on foot. 
Neither the noise of our horn nor our 
approac h attracted the attention of these 


sturdy Breton peasants who had set up 


their Sunday game in the broad high- 
way, regardless of their own or oth- 
ers’ comfort. As we came up with 


them a handsome chap threw a sou into 
a hat on the ground and took his posi- 
tion. 

Four pins fell. 


aske d 


shot °”” 


“Mav I have a out 
chauffeur from behind, thereby some- 
what arousing the curiosity of the 


group. 

“Certainly.” 

He passed his penny. 

Four. 

“And 1? May I have one?” 

“Will madame honor us?” 

It may seem incredible, but when half 
a dozen pairs of wistful gray eyes were 
turned toward me I was suddenly seized 
with stage fright. My hands trembled, 
and in my anxiety to outdo myself | 
missed my aim. One pin fell. 

It was apparently a foregone conclu- 
sion that H. would try to redeem the 
family honor, and he was invited to take 
a shot. 

Seven! 

The contents of the hat, minus two 
pennies, set aside after each game to 
supply drinks for the party, were poured 
Vou. CXXVIII.—No. 766.—71 





Ninepins and Necromancy 
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the 


that 
enthusiasm over his triumph was gen- 
eral, but when they saw him throw down 


into H.’s hand. I can’t say 


a coin and recommence a game, the 
somewhat tightened lines of their sallow 
broadened out, and 
actually smiled. 

(he morning sun had climbed high 
into the heavens when the game 
came to an end and our chauffeur beat 


faces one or two 


last 


a hasty retreat in the direction of our 
motor. 
‘But our drinks? Aren’t you going 


You’ re not 
going away without letting us drink yout 
health? What was the use of playing?” 
lhe clamor was so genial and so general 
that we quickly made up our minds to 
have the motor follow us, and started off 
with the group. Besides, it was noon, 
and a gnawing feeling made me _ hope 
that luncheon might be procured with- 
out going any farther. 

The inn to which they 
clean, bright, and cheerful; the hostess 
round, ruddy, and cordial. Our short 
prome nade across the ‘ illage had proved 
that it contained enough rickety old 
houses, tumble-down mills, water-logged 
shipwrecks, and grinning old salts to 
satisfy the most ardent desires of any 
young painter and to busy him during 
an entire summer vacation. We decided 
to stay. 

We became quickly acquainted with 
the village and its inhabitants, thanks to 
our hostess, who seemed to take an im- 
mediate fancy to us, and whose chief 
delight was to hear us talk English. | 
had often heard of the similarity between 
Welsh and Breton, but, as my native 
tongue had nothing in common with 
either, | was somewhat puzzled, and 
never entirely comprehended why our 
conversation plunged her into such ec- 
stasies. 

It seemed that she even relieved her 
one maid of the duty of serving our 
breakfast, attending to our wants her- 


to touch glasses with us? 
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self in order to indulge this inordinate 
passion. At first | thought it was mock- 
ery until one day | heard her lauding us 
to a neighbor, saying that her guests 
wert ™ savants,”” knowing how to 

“baraguine le pliche-planche,” and appar- 
ently under rst: anding what they said to 
each other. 

Of distractions there were none. The 
village was too small. The only inci- 
dents that occurred to break the absolute 
calm of the place were the homecoming 
of the fshing-boats, the weekly market, 
and the arrival of the diligence. 

Young and old never seemed to tire of 
visiting the fsh-market, for as soon as 
the first sail would enter port a huge 
bell was rung, and from all quarters one 
could see men, women, and children hur- 
rving toward the docks, though the only 
persons financially concerned were the 
half-dozen buvers for the neighbors’ sar- 
dine factories. 
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As to the diligence, that rickety old 
conveyance, probably the last of its kind, 
would rattle up before the inn every 
morning, bringing passengers and par- 
cels of all descriptions. 

A halt would be made for lunch and 
then the task of reloading would com- 
mence. It was certainly amazing to see 
our sturdy hostess standing on a ladder 
passing up bundles, with a muscle that 
would have been envied by many a mili- 
tant suffragette, and I often wondered 
how equilibrium was maintained oncs 
the coach was duly charged. 

One morning the load was heavie1 
than usual, while inside there was but 
one passenger, a rather timid young 
salesman who was making his first jour- 
ney in those parts. Madame Guillou 
was disconsolate, for the old coach had 
about all it could carry and there were 
still a basket of chickens and an unfortu- 
nate baby calf to be put somewhere. 

The coachman, already upon 

the box, was becoming impa- 

tient and threatened to drive 
vn off without the goods. Ma- 
dame Guillou cast a despairing 
glance about her, and, climb- 
ing down from her ladder, 
called to a farm-hand standing 
near by. 

‘Here! You! Help!” 

The two seized the calf, 
Madame Guillou opened the 
door of the coach, and _ the 
unfortunate animal was tossed 
into the presence of the as- 
tonished knight of the trade 
while the coachman, relishing 
the joke, let his whip fall on 
the horses and off they went. 

The old man who passed me 
the ball for the first shot at 
ninepins that Sunday morning 
turned out to be the village 
miller, and he and | soon be- 
came fast friends. For while 
my husband was painting the 
mill from every conceivable 
point of view, | used to go in 
and watch the miller at his 
work. He seemed sad at times, 
and after | grew to know him 
better | ventured a question 
or two. 


“Sad? Yes, perhaps.” 
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“Because after me no one will ever 
grind in this old mill. I am the last of 
my kind. To-day people go to the grain- 
elevators and are buying prepared flour 
more and more.” 
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“But vour son? Won’t he continue 
your trade? What is his business?” 

“He is in the navy, like all the other 
lads of this part of thé country. ‘They 
go there because the nation demands 
three vears of their lives as a tribute; 











they Stay because they’ ve learned the 
trade. [hey marry as soon as they 
be come quartermasters, the ir WIVES Sé ek 
Situations as cooks or maids in the big 
cities, and the old folk are left to bring 
up the children. If they have been for- 
tunate, three or four years after a cam- 
paign the family is once again united, 
buysa little plot of ground, and starts the 
building of a house to which the master 
will return when he receives his pension 
at forty-hve.” 

It was thus that old Philippe Carente« 
came to escort me to the spot where he 
was superintending the construction of 
his son’s future home. 

‘All the material is first-class,” he 
exclaimed. ‘“‘That’s why it costs so 
m ich to build.” And [ was obliged to 
pinch mvself in order to grow enthu- 

astic over granite blocks and slate tiles 

“But why on earth didn’t you build of 
brick? Think of the time and labor 
saved, not to mention the economy.” 

‘*But, madame, brick lasts only eight 
h indre 1 ve ars!” 


My American practicality ¥v 


Wadd 


squelched. I had forgotten for an in- 


stant that I was in Brittany, the home of 


the past, the country of tradition. 

To his unremunerative trade of miller. 
old Carentec added one for which I have 
been unable to find a name save that of 
“village blesser.” For he was a goodly 
man and every fortnight could be seen 
going about from house to house purify- 
ing the hearths with holy water and 
mumbling various orisons. In his own 
humble dwelling he had a strange collec- 
tion of saintly statues, crudely hewn out 
of wood, most naively painted, but ven- 
erated by all the peasants of the outlying 
country. Carentec would invoke anv 
saint and say a prayer in your behalf 
for the sum of five sous. But for fifty 
centimes, statue and blesser would come 
to your home to enhance the miracle. 

For example, Saint Eutrope was sup- 
pose d to be a protector against drops 
Saints Ravin and Rasiphe against wasps 
and hornets, and Saint Hilarion against 
witchcraft. 
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“But why witcheraft? | can under- 
stand dropsy and hornets, but I fail to 
see the other point. In this enlightened 
age it isn’t possible to believe still in 
sorcerers.” 

My language was evidently too com- 
plicated for him to grasp, for he looked 
at me with such an astonished air that | 
repeated, Ks There are no sorcerers here, 
are there?” 

“Why, ves, of course.” 

“Bah!” 

My incredulity, instead of arousing his 
indignation, seemed merely to strengthen 
his belief, and in a very polite but supe- 
rior fashion he advised me not to speak 
scofingly of the Black Arts, as he should 
hate to have any ill luck befall me while 
in Brittany. 

*But your sorcerer, 
among you’ Can you 
point him out to me?” 


does he live 


Father Carentec 
took down his coat 
from a nail, clapped 
his hat with flowing 
ribbons on his head, 
and we started to 
walk briskly toward 


the farther end of the 


village. About a hun- 
dred yards from the 
mill we were passed 
by a tall, thin peasant 
with piercing gray 
eyes and long black 
hair hanging about 
his ears. His face was 


familiar to me, and I 
often wondered why 
he had cast such sul- 
len glances toward us 
when we had met be- 
fore on the road. But 
when, after a gracious 
bow, Father Carentec 
passed on, and pres- 
ently explained in an 
excited whisper that 
he was the sorcerer, | 
understood. We vere 
strangers, outsiders, 
foreigners. He hated 
and dreaded us. 
Carentec pointed 
out his house, a pre- 
sentable structure with 





a large garden surrounded by a 
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wall. 
Everything he might need for his well- 
being or comfort furnished him 
through the credulity of his fellow-citi- 
zens, and all because he was supposed to 
have the power of casting spells, calling 
up spirits, and mesmerizing persons. 

When I first mentioned him to our 
innkeeper’s wife her smiling face fell 
and a little frown gathered on her brow. 

* Be careful, madame; he has extraor- 
dinary powers. If you get on the 
wrong side of him he'll have the wolves 
run after you at night. Why, only last 
wee k Madame Mahe, who sent for a doc 
tor for her sick husband, instead of con- 
sulting him, had half her chickens stolen 
by a three-horned devil who spit flame. 
Che poor dear soul had such a fright that 
she 1s still in bed.” 


Was 


MILLER 
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\ few days later we walked to Guin- 
gamp to spend the afternoon. We were 
delayed Starting back, and night had 
closed in before we emerged from a little 
side path which we had taken in order 
to shorten our route. By the time we 
reached the highroad leading to the vil- 
lage it Was as dark as pitch and the sea 
wind was howling dismally in the pine- 
trees. Che Mahés’ isolated cottage was 
the first sign of civilization, and as we 
approached it the sound of a hideous 
groan and a clanking chain met my 
astonished ears. I must admit that | 
shrank closer to H., and that when a 
white, vision-like form darted across the 
road | grabbed his arm in terror. 

“Come on! We've got the scamp this 
time,” hissed H. in my ear as he sprang 
forward. 

I followed, and the phantom, who had 


evidently guessed our intentions, instead 
of evaporating or disappearing into the 
ground, took to his heels and fled. 

The race was not long, however, for. 
hindered by his flowing draperies, the 
ghost was soon overtaken. H. seized 
him by the nape of the neck and pres- 
ently the two were sprawling on the 
ground. In amoment’s time we had our 
hne fellow bound by his own sheet. 

“Here, carry this,” said H., thrusting 
a large market basket into my hands, 
and, taking the gibbering peasant by the 
collar, he started to march him toward 
the inn. 

By this time my curiosity had got the 
better of my fright, and I plunged my 
arm into the basket, only to give a 
little shriek and hastily withdraw it as 
three frightened chickens audibly resent- 
ed my investigations. 
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Our 


oul 


arrival created a sensation, and 
now harmless captive slunk into 
the corner near the chimney, sheepishly 
hanging his head. 


“That fellow is no sorcerer—he’s a 
thief!’ said H. ‘‘Go and fetch me the 
mayor and the gendarmes. I’m going 
to have him arre sted * 


No one moved. 
of the 
him. 

“Here,” said H. to me, putting his 
hand into his back pocket and pulling 
out a revolver, “take this, and if he 
moves while I am gone, shoot him.” 

[he inn gradually filled up, but the 
awe-stricken crowd was silent. Madame 
Guillou, on her knees in one corner, 
threw distressed glances in my direction 
and audibly recited her rosary. 

At the end of a very few moments, 


All seemed too fearful 


sorcerer to raise a hand against 











which I am sure had seemed intermi- 
nable to every one, H. reappe ared. He 
walked straight toward the sorcerer, and, 
whipping out a pair of scissors, snipped 
off a lock of his hair and a of the 


sheet which was still hanging about his 


prece 


shoulders. Then drawing a red-covered 
book from his pocket, he solemnly placed 
his trophies upon it, lastly producing and 
adding to the pile an enormous bishop's 
ring which we had purchased as a curi- 
osity some time before. 

Raising the book on his outstretched 
arms to the height of his own shoulders, 
he commenced to make a tour of the 
room, solemnly chanting, 

“Ena, Meena, Mina, Mo! 
Catch a nigger by the toe. 
if he hollers, let him go 


Ena, Meena, Mina, Mo!” 
[he onlookers were hypnotized, and 














strangest of all, the sorcerer was by no 
means the least terrified of the crowd. 

lhe absurdity of the situation began 
to dawn on me, and my excitement 
turned into an almost irresistible desire 
to burst out laughing. 

Walking slowly toward the center of 
the room, H. placed the lock of hair and 
the bit of sheet in a plate on the table; 
then, ordering that the basket contain- 
ing the stolen chickens be brought in, he 
gravely cut a feather from each of the 
poor cackling birds, added it to the con- 
tents of the plate, and sprinkled the 
whole with what I imagined was black 
pepper, all the while continuing his in- 
cantations 

[hen approaching the fireplace, he 
reached up and seized a piece of fuse 
used by the smokers of Brittany to light 
their pipes. Holding it to the fame until 
it ignited, he placed it on the edge of the 
plate, and in a thundering voice pro- 
claimed, ‘Thy will, O Man, is not so 
great that another cannot destroy it. 


Look!” 


All eves were riveted on the plate 


tow ard W hose center the light d fuse was 
gradually creeping. The smell of singed 
hair and burning linen was becoming 
nauseating, when presently a tremendous 
detonation and a glaring white light 
caused all those poor Bretons, unaccus- 
tomed to the explosion of flashlight pow- 
der, to fall to their knees and cry out in 
terror. 

“Thy power is ended!” shrieked H. 
from the midst of the smoke, stuffing our 
Baede ker into his poc ket. 

And the poor sorcerer Was a SOrTY 
specimen to behold when the gendarmes 
arrived to arrest him. 

[he next morning when we looked out 
of the window I beheld a queer group 
of people evidently waiting for some one 

*There’s a man out there whose calf 
doe sn't grow. He thinks it’s bewit hed 
and he wants you to help him,” ex- 
plained our hostess. 

By the time we got down-stairs, two 
women with puny babies, and an old 
hag who wanted a philter in order to win 
a lawsuit, had joined the group, and we 
realized that it was time for us to leave. 
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BY V. H. 
oe OPRQARION usually had the 


a breakfast things done 
/ and the two rooms of 
, the cabin brushed out 
with the sedge broom, 
jp and was sweeping off 
' the porch in front, when 
the sun came up over the rim of the other 
mountain. She always saw it with a 
kind of expectancy, as though some 
time something else might come with it. 

She was the second wife of Steve Bir- 
den; his first had been her own elder 
sister, Darthula, and she had always 
thought of him as Steve only, and never 
as a possible husband. Marion had lived 
with Steve and Darthula, and when her 
sister’s sudden and tragic death had 
left three little boys motherless—three, 
counting the one who came into the 
world when Darthula went out—there 
had been nothing to do but for her to go 
right on taking care of them. And then 
after a while, Steve, who was a preacher 
of the Gospel and could not afford to 
lay stumbling-blocks in the way of sin- 
ners, had thought they ought to marry. 
But her marriage had not stopped 
the thought that there was something 
else. 

Her own child, also a boy, was nearly 
three, and there was the prospect of 
another baby in the cabin when one 
morning a man, not a neighbor or any 
one she knew, let down the bars at the 
end of the wheel-tracks that led through 
the cotton-patch out to the road and 
came toward the house. It was one of 
the middle days of the week, but the 
stranger had on Sunday clothes. He 
was of a strong and stocky build, and 
walked with a lightness, a care - free 
movement, that at once attracted Mari- 
on’s attention. “You don’t pear to be 
totin’ no troubles,” she thought, and 
went on sweeping the porch while she 
waited for the man to come up. 

She was more delicately sabalindiale 
made than most mountain women, with 
Vou. CXXVIII.—No. 766.—72 
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a great deal of bronze - colored, half- 
curling hair, and the texture of skin 
that frequently goes with it; the ex- 
treme whiteness of her slender throat 
caught the eye instantly. She had brown 
eyes and a tender face a little marred by 
lines of premature and overmuch care. 
There was already weariness mingling 
with her look of youth, yet there was 
about her, too, that brightness which the 
color of her hair seemed to demand 
even sometimes a sharpness, as Steve 
had discovered since he had been her 
husband. 

Then the man came up, and she said 
**Good morning.” 

“Same to you,” said the man, 
genially. His first impression had been 
of her hair and her slender neck. “Is 
this,” he asked, “the Steve Birden 
place? That is, does he still live here?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Marion. 

The man’s eyes were blue and humor- 
ous. He had the tanned face and general 
look of the mountaineer in his best 
clothes, yet with the addition of some- 
thing—it could be plainly told that he 
had been out and seen the world. “And 
are you,” he asked, with a smiling, good- 
fellowship glance, “‘ Marion?” 

“Yes, sir,” she said again, quickly. 
She had for a moment a breathlessly 
startled look; she was swept suddenly 
by that feeling of something some day 
arising other than the red sun over the 
mountain-top. 

“Don’t know me, do you?” smiled the 
stranger. “Don’t recollect me, do you?” 

“No, sir, I reckon not,” said Marion. 
“You can’t be,” she questioned, “Steve's 
brother Doc from th’ West?” 

“Why can’t 1?” He stepped forward 
in his quick, light way to reach her half- 
extended hand, and took it in a hearty 
grasp. “Yes, I’m Doc, Marion. Where's 
Steve—somewhere about the place?” 

“He’s sleepin’,” said Marion, “but 
I'll wake him. JHe’s been preachin’ 
every night till he’s wore out.” 
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“Stillatit,ishe?’”’ Doc’s eyes, return- 
ing to her, had the humorous look. “‘ Let 
him rest awhile. I'll cool off out here. 
Hit’s hot work,” he added, “‘climbin’ 
that old yaller mountain road; I could 
recollect every foot of it as | come up. 
Hit’s been seventeen years since | went 
down it th’ last time; I was runnin’ 
away then.” He took her into his confi- 
dence suddenly with one of his genial 
glances. “‘Steve had jest give me my 
last lickin’!” 

Che more she looked at him the more 
she saw that there was nothing like 
Steve about him. She could easily con- 
ceive that in taking a father’s place to 
this younger brother Steve might have 
abuse d his privile ges. 

“You don’t pear to be hurtin’ none 
over it!’ was her silent reflection. 

After Steve had got up and the 
brothers were talking out on the porch, 
she came out and stood in the doorway. 
Steve was saying: 

“You haven’t got no family 
don’t reckon?” 

“No, not yet!” Doc’s breezy 
answered. Seeing her standing there, 
he threw her his smiling, easy glance. 
“None of the girls won’t have me!” 

“No, I know they won't!” she re- 
turned, crisply, the words and her look 
paying him unconscious tribute. 

He laughed his ready laugh. “No, I'll 
tell you how ’tis,”” he said. “Il love ’em 
all, but none enough!” 

Her eyes went from the figure he made 
to that of her husband. Steve had a 
sanctimonious and shrunken appearance 
in his black alpaca coat. “You'd better 
stay thataway,” she advised; “you see 
Steve here, what too much marryin’s 
done for him!” 

The brother slapped him on the leg. 
“That’s one on you, old man! I reckon 
you do sorter stand as a warnin’!” Then 
he said with a fraternal freedom, an eye 
on Marion, “She must be jest a little bit 
ain’t she, Steve? I’ve been told 
them red-headed ones was bound to be.” 

‘Marion hasn’t never yet come under 
the sanctifyin’ influences of grace,” said 
Steve, directing his glance toward his 
wife. From the look it was plain that 
she was under his displeasure on this 
point; a wife who was an unbeliever 
could but be a reproach to him. 
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“Oh, that’s the case, is it?’ Doc r 
sponded. He turned his humorous look 
back to Marion. ‘“‘Ain’t you got n 
religion at all—not nary little bit afte; 
bein’ so near to it all this time? Ain’: 
you never heard the voice from the ark 
callin’ to come in out o’ th’ wet?” 

“Yes,” admitted Marion, “a time o1 
two.” She had returned Steve's look 
with something like accusation in he: 
face. “But them times I couldn’t well 
leave what I was at t’ "bey th’ voice.” 

“What was you at?” asked Doc, his 
eyes twinkling. 

“Babies mostly. Darthula’s, an’ then 
my own. Hit’s happened I’ve neve: 
been without one whenever th’ spirit’s 
spoke.” 

“The Lord will always find a way fo: 
them that truly desire to seek His altar,’ 
inter osed the Pharisaical tones of Steve, 
and his brother checked a sudden un- 
righteous impulse toward him. 

“Sure, Marion!” he said with suspi- 
cious acquiescence; “‘you ort to neve 
let a littie thing like babies hinder th’ 
work o’ grace—that’s plumb foolish!” 

Her eyes flashed him a look that was 
like understanding, and as she went back 
into the house his own followed her. 

“All the same, you could be jest a 
little bit of a cat, | shouldn’t wonder!’ 
he reflected toward her. 

Later, as she paused again in the 
doorway, Doc was saying, “No, I’ve 
been stock-raisin’ principally. Hit suits 
me—knocks all th’ spots off from lookin’ 
a plow-mule in th’ face, an’ there’s more 
money in it.” He was standing up, his 
hands making a pleasant rattle in both 
his pockets. 

“You must be plumb wealthy,” she 
thought, somewhat wistfully. 

She went back to the kitchen, where 
Darthula’s oldest boy, Daniel, remon- 
strated with her for the extravagance of 
fried chicken in honor of the visitor. 
“They ain’t no more this size, an’ hit 
was to buy your snuff with, Marion.” 

“T’ll make out ’thout th’ snuff,” she 
said. 


“Your cotton-patch don’t agree with 

’? ° ‘ 
my eyes, old man,” said Doc to Steve a 
morning or two after. He was walking 
about, stretching his arms as though 
seeking an outlet for their energy. He 
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was already through with his visit to his 
brother, but for some reason he was not 
quite ready to leave the mountain. This 
reason Was Marion. 

‘The mule’s done finished her break- 
fast,” said Steve, slyly. 

The years had changed the position of 
the two brothers. Doc was master now, 
with money in his pockets, and the air 
of a high-handed, lightly condescending 
lord of things. 

“Don’t never think T’ll pass up any 
bluff like that!’ he laughed. ‘Where's 
th’ gears an’ plow?”’ He started for the 
barn, Darthula’s boy, Daniel, running 
along at his side, and the smaller ones 
following. This big, breezy Uncle Doc 
had captured all their hearts. 

At dinner that day he looked ruefully 
at the blisters he had made in his hands, 
and Marion’s brown eyes show ed sisterly 
sympathy. “‘Hit’s Steve’s dog-goned ol’ 
mule!” he said with his laughing glance 
on his brother. “I’m wore out pushin’ 
her ahead of th’ plow! I’ve "bout de- 
cided to lay off an’ go hoss-huntin’—I 
b’lieve by tryin’ right hard I c’n git 
better suited.” 

Just before dark he came back riding 
a big, shining-coated bay. “ Purty, ain’t 
he?” he said to Daniel, who had run out 
through the cotton to let down the bars. 
“Did I give too much?” he asked Steve, 
and named the price. 

Marion from the porch looked with 
admiring eyes. 

“You could ride him,” Doc said to 
her; “he’s gentleness an’ go combined.” 

“Same as you,” she thought, quickly. 
“T reckon not,” she said aloud and 
slightly coloring. But after the boys had 
all ridden out to the bars and back, even 
to little David in front of Daniel, Doc 
again asked her to try. 

“Don’t you want to, sure enough?” 
he urged, and she blushed along her 
slender, white neck, and shook her head. 
“Now, why’s that?” puzzled he to him- 
self, and then was suddenly overwhelmed 
by knowledge. “I thought all you 
mountain women rode,” he said, awk- 
wardly, and led the horse away in 
embarrassment, reproaching himself for 
not having understood—and for other 
things also. ‘“Soon’s I e’n clean out 
them cotton rows, I’ll hike!” he said, 
with the shamed feeling of an intruder; 


and a day or two later when he had 
stopped in the kitchen door for a drink 
he said with some effort to Marion: “I 
make one more, don’t I? I reckon you 
wouldn’t tell me if I did wear out my 
welcome?” 

* Steve’s well pleased at gittin’ his crop 
laid by for him,” she answered, with that 
hint of possible spiciness he had more 
than once seen in her. Then she said, 
with a burst of honest compunction: 
“T’m ’shamed of him—you’'d jest as well 
to know it—settin’ in th’ shade an’ 
leavin’ you t’ do it all! I aim to tell 
him so!” 

“Shucks!” he said, putting the dipper 
back in the water-bucket. “‘He’s got to 
preach, ain’t he? Let ’im alone; me an’ 
th’ bay hoss’ s plumb enjoyin’ ourselves 
— if we ain’t in th’ way. 

“You ain’t in th’ way,” replied 
Marion. 

One day Darthula’s youngest, little 
Dicky, had brought his Uncle Doc’s din- 
ner down to the field to him, and late 
in the afternoon Steve came hurrying 
across the plowed ground. 

“Take out your horse and go for the 
doctor, quick as you can!” he said. In 
his voice was unmistakable stress. “Go 
by the barn and git the saddle,” he 
turned to add. 

“Will I have time for that?” Doc 
questioned. He had already thrown the 
gears from the horse and unhooked the 
plow. 

“Hit’s minutes, I reckon”; Steve’s 
lips seemed dry. Doc leaped to the bare 
back of the bay, took the fence at a low 
place near the road, and crashed through 
the short space of undergrowth. “Hit’s 
minutes, old hoss,” he said, and shook 
out the bridle. 

The short mile out to the top of the 
mountain was at the bay’s best pace, 
but going down, much as his rider’s 
heart might call for speed, was a little 
slower. At the steepest pitches Doc 
tightened rein, on the easier slopes 
plunged downward recklessly. Reaching 
the foot, he glanced back at the yellow 
road stretching up and up, and pulled 
out his watch as the bay took the level at 
a swift, easy gallop. 

Daniel had the bars down for the doc- 
tor when they got back, and they swept 
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through the cotton-patch to the front of 
the cabin; then Doc went down to the 
field and sat under a chestnut-tree, and 
there about sundown Daniel found him. 

“Pa says will you put th’ mule in the 
doctor’s buggy? I’m goin’ to take him 
home an’ ride the mule back. Pa says 
tell you hit’s all right.” 

‘Big boy!” said Uncle Doc. “‘ Ain’t 
you ‘fraid the moonlight ‘Il git you down 
yonder on th’ mountain-side?” 

As he led the mule out to the buggy, 
the doctor, who was waiting, reached to 
shake hands with him. “TI was just tell- 
ing your brother,” he said, “that if any 
other man on this mountain had come 
for me, I’d have been too late. You 
wouldn’t part with that horse of yours?” 

“No,” said Doc, in his crisp way; “I 
reckon I'll keep him!” 


Although Marion had come back from 
those gates which had almost opened for 
her, she came alone—a little grave out 
in the orchard held a first baby daughter 
that had never opened eyes into life. 
With arms unwontedly empty, Marion 
secretly mourned this daughter, yet 
after a few weeks that very emptiness 
became her danger. Something new was 
beginning to stir in her heart—some- 
thing subtle and alarming. 

Doc had begun to guard his thoughts 
less carefully. Marion had acquired 
a new allurement in his eyes: she 
seemed to him now very slight and 
young; the small, white neck that 
seemed hardly able to support her head 
of heavy-growing, reddish hair perpetu- 
ally drew his glance toward her. And 
the fact that she avoided these glances, 
that her brown eyes could not meet his 
smiling blue ones, made him remember 
too often that he had saved her life— 
what a man had saved was his own! 

With the season’s crops “laid by,” 
there was no further need of him and the 
bay horse in corn or cotton field; he 
talked of leaving, yet did not go. And 
then came on the great yearly revi- 
val, sweeping valley and mountain, and 
Steve, whose zeal for souls never failed 
to rise upon these occasions, urged his 
brother’s staying till the meetings were 
over. 

“Hit may be,” said Steve to Marion, 
“th’ spirit of th’ Lord workin’ upon him, 
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to restrain him an’ lead him to repent- 
ance.” And she answered, with a meek- 
ness she had not always shown, “Hi: 
may be.” 

“T pray,” he continued, in tones of 
exhortation, “that th’ work of grace may 
begin in your heart also; hit’s high time 
Marion.” 

And again she re plied, still meekly 
her head drooping, “I know it is.” 

He gave the phenomenon a moment’: 
wonder; it might be the work was a! 
ready begun. But it was the impend- 
ing departure that was quenching he: 
spirit—her knowledge that life would b« 
thenceforth a void, that the sun rising 
over the other mountain could thereafte: 
herald only days, only a long, blank suc 
cession of days. 

From near and far gathered the con- 
gregation of the log meeting-house in th« 

valley where Steve urgently entreated 
the righteous to better works and sin- 
ners to repentance. Steve in the pulpit 
embodied eloquence and power; and in 
the yearly “big meeting” the small log 
church was always filled to overflowing. 
Nightly, at dusk, the mountain-side re- 
verberated with the rumble of wagons 
making their way downward, and nightl} 
in this procession Doc’s big bay, with 
Doc driving, accommodated his step to 
that of his brother’s mule. 

The yellow road was moonlit—and 
Steve not always with them. Though 
her heart told her it was a sin, some of 
these journeys were like enchantment to 
Marion. Yet if, as sometimes happened, 
duty had called Steve to the aid of some 
troubled soul whom Satan refused to 
loose, she kept her body-guard of boys 

around her in a way that made Doc 
smile significantly. So far he had not 
wronged her (or Steve) by look or word, 
though so far as his brother was con- 
cerned it would have been his creed that 
only what a man can hold against all 
comers belongs to him. It was some- 
thing different in Marion herself and in 
his own feeling which built a hedge 
around her; something which kept him 
constantly at war with himself, denying 
his own impulses. 

One night Steve walked up the moun- 
tain behind the wagon, and with him a 
trembling sinner unable to let the grie- 
vous load he was carrying slip from his 
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shoulders. 
earnestly. 

‘Pore devil!’ Doc said, commiserat- 
ingly. ‘‘Mebby we'd better sing a verse 
for him—looks like he’s mighty bad off 
fur somethin’!” 

Marion, with little David, was sitting 
beside him in the spring seat, the boys 
behind. Doc was still frankly a scoffer. 
Marion knew the song would be mock- 
ery, but she began one whose refrain 
had been linge ring in her ears, in a voice 
Ww hic h, as it floated out over the moun- 
tain-side, held an arresting possibility of 
sweetness. 

With lines loose, Doc watched the out- 
lines of her small, heavy-haired head, of 
her face, of her slender white throat in 
the moonlight. ‘Where He leads me, | 
will follow,” ran the refrain, and when 
she had sung it three times and come to 
the ending, “I'll go with Him—with 
Him—all the way,” Doc, listening, sud- 
denly profaned the words. 

“Sing it like you aimed to do it!’ he 
said, leaning toward her and speaking in 
a quick, low voice—the voice and the 
smile of the tempter. “Think hit’s—a 
man!” 

Her look sprang toward him—the 
swift, answering look; in his breast was 
a fierce beating. “I reckon you would!” 
he thought, triumphantly. But in the 
next moment that strange something 
with which he had never before reckoned 
had set the wall up around her, hedg- 
ing her from his passion. He made an 
abrupt motion and spoke in a needlessly 
sharp tone to the bay. At the top the 
sinner’s trail led in a different direction, 
and Steve climbed in with them; and by 
the time they had rumbled through the 
cotton-patch and stopped at the cabin 
door, Marion’s hours as an unbeliever 
were numbered; conviction of sin had 
fallen upon her. 


The preacher was laboring 


It worked contrarily with her, how- 
ever, hardening instead of humbling; in 
her heart was hot rebellion, desires of the 
flesh—she had never before known these 
—warring against the spirit. Like a 
petulant child offered something other 
than it has cried for, she protested in her 
heart, “‘I ain’t a-wantin’ to be saved! [| 
ain’t a-wantin’ it!’ She was impatient 
with the children, and slapped little 
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Dicky, which made Daniel say, reprov- 
ingly: 

“You're mighty mean, to-day, Marion. 
You'd better git you a little religion 
while they’s such a plenty!” 

“T ain’t wantin’ it,” she repeated, 
stubbornly. 

After dinner the boys went to look for 
ripe melons in the cotton; Steve had 
thrown himself on a bed in a far cornet 
of the big room and with closed eyes and 
deep respirations was storing up spiritual 
strength for the night. Marion put the 
cabin in order, and then, restless, ill 
ease, reached to the high shelf above the 
fireplace and took down her snuff-box. 
Of late she had secretly discarded the 
habit—since hearing Doc’s expression of 
disapproval—and it was with a feeling 
of both shame and defiance that she took 
it from the fireboard. She had not opened 
it when Doc came in. 

““You’d better hide it!’ he laughed. 
All his restrained look leaped toward her. 
“I'd be ashamed!” 

To her his eyes seemed to hold but 
mockery—mockery of her longing heart, 
of the spiritual, inner voice. Anger stir- 
red in her. 

“You wouldn’t ‘low your wife to dip?” 
she lightly questioned, and the taunt in 
her brown eyes made him stride toward 
her, coming close and reaching around 
for the snuft-box hidden in the hand 
behind her. 

“T’ll never kiss her if she does!” he 
laughed. 

She stood scarcely breathing, the 
strength going out of her with his 
words and nearness, and her retort, “She 
might make out to live ’thout it!’ was 
spoken too tremulously to deceive him. 

He smiled his victory into her eyes as 
he reached to set the box back on the 
fire-board. ‘“’Thout which?” he asked, 
carelessly. 

And all through the afternoon her pas- 
sionate heart cried, “Oh, I cain’t nohow 
live ’thout it—not nohow!” with not a 
moment’s doubt of her own meaning. 

Daniel came in and sat down at the 
table, poring over a book. Presently he 
confided: “Uncle Doc’s goin’ to give me 
his horse when he leaves. He told me 
so this mornin’.”’ 

“When did he say he was goin’ to 
leave?” inquired Marion. 
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‘He never said. He jest said when he 
did leave.” 


“‘And mine arms of love shall be round 
thee,” was the text from which Steve 
had chosen to preach, and instead of 
picturing the torments of his future pun- 
ishment te the trembling sinner, he 
opened the flood-gates of feeling and 
turned on the tears. ‘“‘ Think of it, my 
brother; think of it, my sister!’ he 
pleaded, eloquently. ‘‘Are you weary— 
are you heavy-laden—are you bearin’ 
the load of care? His arms of love shall 
be round you. Oh, brothers—sisters— 
don’t deny them lovin’ arms. Don’t 
deny them lovin’ arms!” 

Marion, melted down by the appeal 
in the words, had begun sobbing, and 
David, vaguely disturbed by it all, crept 
into her lap and, finding himself power- 
less to comfort, lifted his voice and min- 
gled his grief with hers. 

Later, in the darkness, she began to 
weep again, silently and bitterly, into 
her pillow. Steve was sleeping peace- 
fully beside her; she thought, with a 
choking sob, that his breast was peaceful 
because he had long ago sought peace 
and found it. But she had not then 
sought—and now, seeking, could not 
find. While she had been out of the fold, 
her feet straying in the broad paths of 
sin, this human passion had entered her 
heart and left no room. 

“Oh, hit must be cast out, hit must 
be cast out!” she thought, piteously and, 
even while she thought, it swept over her 
and engulfed her. 

When she co Id bear it no longer she 
woke Steve. “I want to hear more about 
them lovin’ arms,” she begged, humbly. 
“About ’em bein’ around us an’ com- 
fortin’ us an’ wavin’ back trouble an’ 
care—” 

But Steve, wakened from sound and 
well-earned slumber, was inclined now to 
be severe with his penitent. He felt that 
Marion had had due opportunity; she 
had heard it all with the rest. Why had 
she not “come through” with the others? 
Why had she had to wait till it was all 
over, the emotional fount dry, and sleep 
heavy upon the preacher’s eyelids? 

“You know,” he said, not too pa- 
tiently, “‘where to go to find peace, jest 
as good as I or anybody else could tell 


it. Search your own heart an’ cast out 
its sins—hit’s th’ only way for you, 
same’s for all sinners.” 

‘I know that,” she said, still humble, 
‘an’ I’ve done cast ’em out—th’ best I 
could—” very softly. “‘Hit ’pears like 
I’ve jest got to have th’ comfort now, 
Steve; if you could jest tell me about 
"em a little—about them arms—” 

With a warring rush of feeling she 
realized that Steve again slept. She 
sprang up wildly. “Il know where is 
some!” she cried in a fierce whisper— 
“some lovin’ arms!” But the next in- 
stant she had slipped to the bare floor 
at the front of the bed, her face down 
against the hard boards, her whole body 
striving to express its agony of shame 
and self-abasement. 

“Oh, my God,” she prayed, “I never 
went to say it! I never went to think it, 
even! Qh, not never! Hit jest thunk 
hitself! Don’t let me never—don’t let 
hit never come into my heart no more— 
not no more!” And there in that lowli- 
ness she felt peace flow into her soul. 


‘ 


Her conversion was a disappointment 
to Steve, who would have had her come 
through in triumph before a cloud of 
witnesses, with hand-clappings and ecsta- 
sies—‘‘ makin’ a play to the grand-stand, 
same’s he does himself!” thought Doc, 
not inaccurately. When Marion told 
him, bravely confronting him—so near 
that he could have reached and swept 
her into his arms and swept her new- 
found peace from her heart, he said only, 
“Have you, sure enough?” with a gen- 
tleness of look and tone that just for an 
instant pierced her despite the peace. 

“An’ I don’t want you never to 
doubt”—her voice was almost stern— 
“T’ve done give up all! I’ve set my feet 
in th’ strait an’ narrow way an’ I aim 
to keep ’em there!” 

“They'll be mighty purty an’ sweet 
in it,” said Doc in a humoring tone. He 
took the bay horse and went down to the 
field to plow out some late patches, but, 
instead of plowing them, threw the bri- 
dle over the top rail of the fence and sat 
down under the tree that had been left 
for shade and fought out his battle. It 
was not for Marion to set the stakes— 
he smiled at the thought. Not for her 
nor her religion nor for any one or any 
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thing on God’s green earth save himself! 
Chere was nothing but his own decis- 
between whether he went 
away after this battle was fought, or 
st aved. 

He seemed suddenly to hear her voice: 
‘I’ve set my feet in th’ strait an’ nar- 
row way ni 

‘I reckon I'll jest have to leave ’em 
there,’’ said Doc, and said it with renun- 
ciation. 

But when he was all ready to take his 
departure, out through the cotton-patch 
now white with open bolls, past the bars 
and down the yellow mountain road, 
and when he had said good-by to all the 
rest, he took Marion in his arms, held 
her for a long moment, and kissed her. 

‘Hit’s th’ first time, Steve,” he said 
to his brother, into whose face a belated, 
strange look was coming. “Hit ’ll be th’ 
last.’ 


ion between 


Chere had been the long procession of 


red suns over the mountain-top—the 
empty, joyless days and the second 
autumn after Doc’s departure Steve's 
second daughter made a safe voyage into 
life. When he himself had brought it, in 
its bravery of first apparel, and laid it 
down beside her, Marion had reached 
her arms his neck with a new and 
grateful love flowing into her heart. 
And if, as the little one grew, and Ma- 
rion, the passionately adoring mother, 
looked to future years and said, ‘‘ No 
man can’t have you ‘thout you lovin’ 
him!” the words held now no bitterness 
—only knowledge. 


Che autumn little Marion was five, 


when the cotton-patch was white and 
Steve was pouring vials of wrath or ex- 
tending arms of love over sinners in the 
valley, 


log church in the Daniel one 
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morning 
le ccer. 
‘Hit’s from Uncle Doc,” he said; * ] 
can tell the writin’.”’ 
Steve read it through to himself, then, 
with a hint of uncertainty, read it aloud 
to his wife. One of its pages ran: 


came back from town with a 


“Tell Marion she mustn’t git mad 
about 1t; tell her I come the nearest | 
could in makin’ a choice. Tell Marion 
she’s got big brown eyes sorter like he r 
own—only not plumb exactly like, neith- 
er. Tell her I said I’d thought about her 
a heap o’ times, back there in that nar- 
row way where her feet is, an’ tell her 
that when we all git good an’ gray-head- 
ed an’ have got a few gran’children, an’ 
all lookin’ over into th’ Promised 
Land, I’m aimin’ to travel up that ol’ 
yaller mountain road once more.” 


are 


‘Hit sounds jest like him,” said 
Marion. 

Her face did not change then, nor 
later, through all Steve’s sermon—which 
was not, to-night, upon the Arms of 
but upon some other text which 
bore no special message to’her. It was 
not until from somewhere 1n the congre- 
gation rose the hymn, 


Whe re He leads me, I will follow— 
I'll go with Him—with Him—all the 
way 


Love, 


’ 


that she permitted herself passively to 
remember the morning the man had let 
down the bars at the end of the wheel- 
tracks, and the evening of his kiss. 

‘But hit weren’t no sin!’ she whis- 
pere d, conhdingly , to her oe vod God there 
in the darkness. ‘Hit ‘Il never come 
back no more—not never no more,” she 
thought, and slept. 
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Under the 


Apple-trees 


BY JOHN BURROUGHS 


oC PRD HERE are few places on 

‘pa, the farm where there is 
XW so much live natural 

4, history to be gathered 
Ve® as in the orchard. The 
ame uj trees bear a crop of 
ey Ge birds, if not of apples, 
every season. Few are the winged vis- 
itors from distant climes that do not, 
sooner or later, tarry a bit in the orchard. 
Many birds, such as the robin, the 
chippy, the humming-bird, the cedar- 
bird, the goldfinch, and some of the fly- 
catchers, nest there. The great-crested 
fly-catcher loves the old hollow limbs, 
and the little red owl often lives in a 
cavity in the trunk. The jays visit the 
orchard on their piratical excursions in 
quest of birds’ eggs, and now and then 
they discover the owl in his retreat and 
set up a great hue and cry over their 
discovery. On such occasions they will 
take turns in looking into the dim cavity 
and crying, “Thief, thief!” most vocife- 
rously, the culprit meanwhile, appar- 
ently, sitting wrapped in utter oblivion. 

In May and June the cuckoo comes to 
the orchard for tent caterpillars, and 
the woodpeckers come at all seasons— 
the downy and the hairy to the good of 
the trees, the yellow-bellied often to 
their injury. The two former search for 
the eggs and the larve of the insects 
that infest the trees, as do the nuthatches 
and the chickadees, which come quite 
as regularly; but the yellow-bellied 
comes for the life-blood of the trees 
themselves. He is popularly known as 
the “‘sap-sucker,” and a sap-sucker he 
is. Many apple-trees in every orchard 
are pock-marked by his bill, and occa- 
sionally a branch is evidently killed by 
his many and broad drillings. As I write 
these lines, on September the twenty- 
sixth, in my bush tent in one of he 
home orchards, a sap-sucker is busy on 
a veteran apple-tree whose fruit has 
often gone to school with me in my 
pockets during my boyhood days on the 








farm. He goes about his work systemat- 
ically, visiting one of the large branches 
and then a portion of the trunk, and 
drilling his holes in rows about one- 
quarter of an inch apart. Every square 
foot of the trunk contains from three to 
four hundred holes, new and old, cut 
through into the inner vital cambium 
layer. The holes are about the size of 
the end of a rye straw, and run in rings 
around the tree, the rings being about 
half an inch apart. The newly cut 
ones quickly fill with sap, which, to my 
tongue, has a rather insipid taste, but 
which is evidently relished by the wood- 
pecker. He drills two or three holes, 
then pauses a moment, and when they 
are filled sips his apple-tree tipple lei- 
surely. The drain upon the vitality of 
the tree at any one time, by this tapping, 
cannot be very serious, but in the course 
of years must certainly affect its vigor 
considerably. I have seen it stated in 
print, by a writer who evidently draws 
upon his fancy for his facts, that in 
making these holes the bird is setting a 
trap for insects, and that these are what 
it heeds upon. But the bird is a sap- 
sucker; there are no insects at his wells 
to-day; he visits them very regularly, 
and is constantly drilling new ones. His 
mate, or at least a female, comes, and | 
overhear the two in soft, gentle conver- 
sation. When I appear upon the scene 
the female scurries away in alarm, call- 
ing as she retreats, as if for the male to 
follow; but he does not. He eyes me for 
a moment, and then sidles around behind 
the trunk of the tree, and as I go back 
to my table I hear his hammer again. 
Very soon the female is back and I hear 
their conversation going on as before. 
Day after day the male is here tapping 
the trees. His blows are soft and can be 
heard only a few yards away. He evi- 
dently has his favorites. In this orchard 
of twenty or more trees, only two are 
worked now, and only three have ever 
been much worked. The two favorites 
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bear hard, sour fruit. The bark of ; 
sweet apple-tree does not show a shinie 
hole. A grafted tree shows no holes on 
the original stock, but many punctures 
in the graft. One day I saw the bird 
frequently leave his drilling on one tree 
nd go to another, drilling into a small 

d apple which had lodged amid some 

igs on a horizontal branch; he ate the 

ilp and had made quite a large hole in 
he apple, when it became dislodge -d and 

ll to the ground. It is plain, therefore, 
that the sap-sucker likes the juice of the 

pple, and of the tree that bears the 
pple. He is the only orchard bird who 

a tippler. Among the forest trees, he 

ucks the sap of the sugar maples in 
spring, and I have seen evidence of his 
having drilled into small white pines, 
cutting out an oblong section from the 
bark, apparently to get at the soft cam- 
bium layer. 

It is a pleasant experience to sit in my 
orchard camp of a still morning and hear 
an apple drop here and there—*‘indolent 
ripe,’ as Whitman says, in the fulness 
of time—or prematurely ripe, by a worm 
at its heart. The worm finds its account 
in getting down to the ground, where it 
can pupate, and in both cases the tree 
has finished a bit of its work and is 
getting ready for its winter sleep; and in 
both cases the squirrels and the wood- 
chucks profit by the fall. But Septem- 
ber woodchucks are few; most of them 
retire to their holes for the long winter 
sleep during this month; the harvest 
apples that fall in August hit them at the 
right moment; but the red squirrels are 
alert for the apple seeds during both 
months, and they chip up many apples 
for these delicate morsels. They also 
love the hollow branches and trunks of 
the trees, in which they make their 
homes. 

At present my favorite denizen of the 
orchard is the chipmunk. He, too, likes 
the apple-seeds, but he is not given to 
chipping up the apples as much as is the 
red squirrel. He waits till the apples are 
ripe and then nibbles the pulp. He also 
likes the orchard because it veils his 
movements; when making his trips to 
and fro, if danger threatens, the trunk 
of every tree is a house of refuge. 

As I write these lines in my leafy tent, 
a chipmunk comes in, foraging for his 
Vou. CXXVIIL—No. 766.—73 








winter supplies. I have brought him 
cherry-pits and peach-pits and cracked 
wheat, from time to time, and now he 
calls on me several times a day. His 
den is in the orchard but a few yards 
from me, and I enjoy having him for so 
near a neighbor. He has at last become 
so familiar that he climbs to my lap, then 
to the table, then to my shoulder and 
head, looking for the kernels of popcorn 
that he is convinced have some peren- 
nial source of supply near me or about 
me. He clears up every kernel, and then 
on his return, in a few minutes, there 
they are again! I might think him a 
good deal puzzled by the prompt re- 
newal of the supply, if I were to read my 
own thoughts into his little noddle, but 
I see he is only eager to gather his har- 
vest while it is plentiful and so near at 
hand. No, he is not influenced even by 
that consideration; he does not consider 
at all, in fact, but just goes for the corn 
in nervous eagerness and haste. Yet, 
if he does not reflect, he certainly has a 
wisdom and foresight of his own. This 
morning I mixed kernels of fresh-cut 
green corn with a handful of the dry, 
hard popcorn upon the floor. At first 
he began to eat the soft sweet corn, but, 
finding the small, dry kernels of the pop- 
corn, he at once began to stuff his cheek 
pockets with them, and when they were 
full he hastened off to his den. Back he 
came in about three minutes, and he kept 
on doing this till the popcorn was all 
gone; then he proceeded to make his 
breakfast off the green corn. When this 
was exhausted, he began to strip some 
choke-cherries (which I had also placed 
among the corn) of their skins and pulp, 
and to fill his pockets with the pits, thus 
carrying no perishable food to his den. 
He acted exactly as if he knew that the 
green corn and the choke-cherries would 
spoil in his underground retreat, and 
that the hard, dry kind, and the cherry- 
pits, would keep. He did know it, but 
not as you and I know it, by reason of 
experience; he knew it, as all the wild 
creatures know how to get on in the 
world, by the wisdom that pervades 
nature, and is much older than we or 
they are. 

My chipmunk knows corn, cherry- 
pits, buckwheat, beech-nuts, apple seeds, 
and probably several other foods, at 
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sight; but peach- pits, hickory - nuts, 
dried sweet corn, he at first passed by, 
and peanuts | could not tempt him to 


touch at all. He was at first indifferent 
to the rice, but on nibbling at it and 
finding it toothsome he began to fill his 
pockets with it. Amid the rice | scat- 
tered puffed wheat. This he repeatedly 
took up and chipped into, attracted prob- 
ably by the odor, but finding it hollow, 
or at least very spongy and unsubstan- 
tial in its interior, he quickly dropped it. 
It was not solid enough to get into his 
winter stores. After I had cracked a few 
hickory-nuts he became very eager for 
them, and it was amusing to see him, as 
he sat on my table, struggle to force the 
larger ones into his pockets, supplement- 
ing the contractile power of his cheek 
muscles with his paws. When he failed 
to pocket one he would take it in his 
teeth and make off. I offered him some 
peach-pits also, but he only carried one 
of them up on the stone wall and handled 
it awhile, then looked it over and left it. 
But after I had cracked a few of them 
and had thus given him a taste of what 
was in them, he began to carry them to 
his den. 

It is interesting to see how well these 
wild creatures are groomed—every hair 
in its place and shining as if it had just 
been polished. The tail of my chipmunk 
is simply perfect—not a hair missing or 
soiled or worn. His underground habits 
leave no mark or stain upon him, and 
his daily labors do not ruffle a hair. 
This is true of nearly all the wild crea- 
tures. Domestication changes all this; 
domestic animals become dirty and 
unkempt. The half-tame gray squirrels 
in the parks have little of the wild 
grace and beauty of the squirrels in the 
woods. Especially do their tails dete- 
riorate, and their sylvan airiness and 
delicacy disappear. 

The whole character of the squirrel 
culminates and finds expression in its 
tail—all its nervous restlessness and wild 
beauty, all its jauntiness, archness, and 
suspicion, and every change of emotion, 
seem to ripple out along this appendage. 

How furtive and nervous my chip- 
munk is, rushing about by little jerks 
incessantly, not stopping for anything. 
His bright, unwinking eyes, his palpitat- 
ing body, his sudden spasmodic move- 


ments, his eagerness, his industry, his 
sleekness and cleanliness—what a pic- 
ture he makes! Apparently he does no: 
know me from a stump or a clothes- 
horse. His cold paws on my warm hand, 
on my arm, or on my head give him n 
hint of danger; no odors from my body, 
or look from my eyes, disturb him; the 
sound of my voice does not alarm him: 
but any movement on my part, and hx 
is off. It is moving things—cats, weasels, 
hawks, foxes—that mean danger to him. 
In the little circuit of his life—gathering 
his winter stores and his daily subsist- 
ence, spinning along the fences, thread- 
ing the woods and bushes—his eye and 
his ear are evidently his main depend- 
ence; odors and still objects concern him 
little, but moving things very much. | 
once saw a chipmunk rush to his den in 
the side of a bank with great precipita- 
tion, and in a moment, like a flash, a 
shrike darted down and hovered ove: 
the entrance. 

I can talk to my chipmunk in low, 
slow tones and he heeds me not, but any 
unusual sound outside the camp, and he 
is alertness itself. One day when he was 
on my table a crow flew over and called 
sharply and loudly; the squirrel sat up 
and took notice instantly; with his paws 
upon his breast he listened and looked 
intently for a few seconds, and then re- 
sumed his foraging. At another time the 
sharp call of a red squirrel in a tree near 
by made him still more nervous. With 
one raised paw he looked and listened 
for two or three minutes. The red 
squirrel hazes him on all occasions, and, 
I think, often robs him of his stores. 


No doubt the chipmunk has many 
narrow escapes from hawks. A hunter 
told me recently of a hawk and chip- 
munk incident that he had witnessed the 
day before in the woods on the moun- 
tain: He was standing still listening to 
the baying of his hound on the trail of a 
fox. Suddenly there was a rush and 
clatter of wings in the maple-trees near 
him, and he saw a large hawk in pursuit 
of a chipmunk and coming down, close to 
the trunk of a tree, like a thunderbolt. 
As the hawk struck the ground the hun- 
ter shot him dead. He had the squirrel 
in his claw as in a trap, and the hunter 
had to pry the talon open to free the 
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victim, which was alive and able to run 
way. From the description | guessed 
the hawk to be a goshawk. What the 
hipmunk was doing up that tree is a 
ystery to me, since he seldom ventures 
r from the ground; but the truth of the 
incident is unquestioned. 
When the chipmunk is in the open, 
he sense of danger is never absent from 
m. He is always on the alert. In bis 
ursions along the fences to collect 
ild buckwheat, wild cherries, and vari- 
is grains, he is watchfulness itself. In 
every trip to his den with his supplies, 
his manner is like that of the baseball- 
player in running the bases—he makes a 
dash from my study, leaping high over 
the grass and weeds, to an apple-tree 
ten yards away; here he pauses a few 
seconds and nervously surveys his course 
ahead; then he makes another sprint to 
a second apple-tree, and pauses as be- 
fore, quickly glancing round; then in a 
few leaps he is at home and in his den. 


One day I went by a roundabout 
course and stood three paces from his 
hole. Inthe meantime he had loaded up 


and came running over the course in his 
usual style, but before he left the second 
base he saw me, or an apparition that 
was not there before, and became very 
nervous. He jumped about; he sat up 
on his haunches and looked; crouched 
by a woodchuck’s hole he eyed me, his 
cheeks protruding; changed his attitude 

dozen times, then, as the apparition 
changed not, he started and came one- 
third of the way; then his heart failed 
him and he rushed back. More posing 
and scrutinizing, when he made a second 
dash that brought him two-thirds of the 
way; then his fears overcame him again, 
and he again rushed tocover. Repeating 
his former behavior for a few moments, 
he made a third dash and reached the 
home base in safety. How carefully he 
seems to carry his tail on entering his 
hole, so as not to let it touch the sides! 
He is out again in less than a minute 
and, erect upon his haunches, looks me 
squarely in the eye. He is greatly agi- 
tated; he has not had that experience 
before. What does it mean? Erect on 
his hind-legs, he stands almost motion- 
less and eyes me. I stand motionless, 


too, with a half-eaten apple in my hand. 
I wink and breathe; so does he. 


For 
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ten minutes we confront each other in 
this fashion, then he turns his back upon 


me and drops down. He looks toward 
the camp; he remembers the nuts and 
corn awaiting him there; he stirs un- 
easily; he changes his position; he 
looks at my motionless figure again, then 
toward the source of supplies, and is off, 
leaving me at his threshold. In two 
minutes he is back again with protruding 
pockets, and now makes the home-run 
without a pause. He emerges again from 
his den, washes his face three times, his 
mouth first, then his nose and cheeks, 
then is off for another load. I return to 
my chair and soon he is again on my lap 
and table, or sitting in the hollow of my 
hand, loading up as before. The appari- 
tion in the chair has no terrors for him. 

I would not say that he is burdened 
with a conscious sense of danger; rather 
is his fear instinctive and unconscious. 
It is in his blood—born with him and a 
part of his life. His race has been the 
prey of various animals and birds for 
untold ages, and it has survived by rea- 
son of an instinctive watchfulness that 
has been pushed to the highest degree 
of development. His behavior is an 
excellent illustration of the unconscious 
fear that pervades sucha large part of 
the animal kingdom. 

All creatures that are preyed upon by 
others lead this life of fear. I don’t 
know that the crow is ever preyed upon 
by any other creature, so he apparently 
has a pretty good time. He is social and 
noisy and in the picnicking mood all the 
day long. Hawks apparently are afraid 
of man only. Hence their lives must be 
comparatively free from harassing fear. 
Even fish in the streams are not exempt 
from fear. They are preyed upon by 
large fish, and by minks and otters, and 
by the fish-hawk. If the weasel has a 
natural enemy, I don’t know what it is. 
He is the boldest of the bold. He might 
be captured by a hawk or an eagle, but 
such occurrences are probably very rare, 
as a weasel can dodge almost anything 
but a gun. 

Of all our wild creatures the rabbit has 
the most enemies—weasels, minks, foxes, 
wild-cats, and owls are hovering about 
poor Bunnie at all times. No wonder 
she never closes her eyes, even in sleep. 
To compensate in a measure for all this, 
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nature has made her very fleet of foot 
and very prolific, so that the race of 
rabbits is in full tide, notwithstanding 
its many enemies. 

Such animals as the skunk and the 
porcupine show little fear, because their 
natural enemies, if they have any, would 
go by on the other side. There is 
evidence that the skunk is sometimes 
preyed upon by the fox and the eagle, 
and the porcupine by the lynx and the 
wolf, but these must be exceptional oc- 
currences. The lion probably fears noth- 
ing but man. Little wonder that he 
looks calm and majestic and always at 
his ease! But I am getting away from 
my apple-trees. 

The arch-enemy of the chipmunk is 
the small red weasel, and I wonder if it 
is to hide from him that he usually digs 
his den away from the fences and other 
cover, in clean, open ground, leaving no 
clue whatever as to his whereabouts. 
All that is visible of it is a small round 
hole in the ground nearly concealed by 
the overhanging grass. I had to watch 
him in order to find it. 

His chamber is about three feet below 
the surface of the ground, and has but 
one entrance, through a long, crooked 
passage eight or ten feet long. If his 
arch-enemy were to find it, there would 
be no escape. The weasel himself fears 
nothing; he is the incarnation of blood- 
thirstiness, and his victims seem so hor- 
rified at the discovery that he is pur- 
suing them that they become para- 
lyzed. Even the fleet-footed rabbit in 
the open woods or fields falls an easy 
prey. 

One day last summer as I sat at the 
table in my hay-barn study, there boldly 
entered through the open door this arch- 
enemy of our small rodents—brown of 
back and white of belly. He rushed in 
as if on very hurrying business, and all 
my efforts to detain him, by squeaking 
like a mouse and chirping like a bird, 
proved unavailing. He thrust out his 
impudent snake-like head and neck from 
an opening in the wall, and fixed his in- 
tense beady eyes upon me for a moment, 
and was gone. I feared he was on the 
trail of the chipmunk that had just car- 
ried away the cherry-pits I had placed 
for him on a stone near by; but the little 
rodent appeared a half-hour later, as 


sleek as ever, but with a touch of some- 
thing suspicious and anxious in his man- 
ner, as if he had at least had tidings that 
his deadly enemy was in the neighbor- 
hood. 

After I had cracked some hickory-nuts 
for my litcle friend this morning, and he 
had got a taste of the sweet morsel inside. 
he quickly began to stuff the whole nuts 
into his pockets and carry them to his 
storehouse. It was amusing to see him 
struggle with the larger nuts, first moist- 
ening them with his tongue, to force 
them into those secret and apparently 
inadequate pockets. The smooth, trim 
cheeks would suddenly assume the ap- 
pearence of enormous wens, extending 
well down on the sides of the neck. The 
pouches are not mere passive recepta- 
cles; they evidently possess some power 
of muscular action, like the throat mus- 
cles, which enables them to force the 
grain and nuts along their whole course. 
As the little squirrel picks the corn from 
the floor you can see the pouches swell, 
first on the one side, then on the other. 
The pouches are doubtless emptied by 
muscular movements similar to those 
by which they were filled—a self-acting 
piece of machinery, a pocket that can 
hill and empty itself. 

I see my little hermit making frequent 
visits to my study in the morning before 
I am seated there, exploring the floor, 
the chair, the table, to see if the miracle 
of the corn-manna has not again hap- 
pened. He is anxious to be on hand as 
soon as it occurs. He is no discrimina- 
tor of persons. One morning a woman 
friend took her seat in my chair with 
corn in her lap and under her arched 
hand on the table, and waited. Pres- 
ently the little forager appeared and 
climbed to her lap, and pushed under her 
hand, as he had under mine. 

The activity of the chipmunk when he 
is out of his den is almost incessant. 
Like the honey-bee, he seems filled, with 
a raging impulse to lay up his winter 
stores. When he finds an ever-renewed 
supply, as in my orchard camp, his 
eagerness and industry are delightful! to 
see. The more nuts | place for him, the 
more eager he becomes, as most of us 
do when we strike a rich lead of the 
things we are in quest of. Will his greed 
carry him to the point of filling his den 
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so full that there remains no room for 


himself in it?) One day I gave him alli 
| thought he could manage—enough, | 
fancied, to fill his chamber full—two 
quarts of hickory-nuts and some corn. 

How he responded to the invitation! 
How he flew over the course from my den 

to his! He fairly panted. The day 
might prove too short for him, or some 
other chipmunk might discover the pile 
of treasures. Three, and often four, nuts 
at a time went into his pockets. If one 
of them was too large to go in readily, he 
would take it between his teeth. He 
would first bite off the sharp point from 
the nut to keep it from pricking or irri- 
tating his pouches. I do not think he 
feared a puncture. I renewed the pile of 
nuts from time to time, and looked on 
with interest. The day was cloudy and 
wet, but he ran his express-train all day. 
His feet soon became muddy, and it was 
amusing to see him wash his face with 
those soiled paws every time he emerged 
from his hole. It was striking to see how 
much like a machine he behaved, going 
through the same motions at the same 
points, as regularly as a clock. He dis- 
appeared into his hole each time with 
a peculiarly graceful movement which 
seemed to find expression in the sweep of 
his tail. It was to the eye what melodi- 
ous sounds are to the ear, and contrast- 
ed strangely with the sudden impulsive 
movements of his usual behavior. As 
the day declined, and the pile of nuts 
was ever renewed, I thought | saw signs 
that he was either getting discouraged or 
else that his den was getting too full. At 
five o’clock he began to carry the nuts 
out from my camp and conceal them 
here and there under the leaves and dry 
grass. His manner seemed undecided. 
He did not return to his den again while 
I waited near it. After some delay I 
saw him go to the stone wall and follow 
it till he was lost from sight under the 
hill. I concluded that his greed had at 
last really turned him out-of-doors and 
that he had gone off to spend the night 
with a neighbor. But my inference was 
wrong. The next day he was back 
again, carrying away a fresh supply of 
nuts as eagerly as ever. Two more 
quarts disappeared before night. The 
next day was rainy, and though other 
chipmunks were hurrying about, my lit- 
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tle miser rested from his labors. A day 

later a fresh supply of nuts arrived—two 
quarts of chestnuts and one of hickory- 
nuts, and the greed of the little fellow 

arose to the occasion. He made his trips 
as frequently as ever. My enforced ab- 
sence for a few days prevented me from 
witnessing all that happened, but a 

friend took notes for me. He tried to 
fool the chipmunk with a light-colored 
marble placed among the nuts. The 

squirrel picked it up, but quickly dropped 
it. Then my friend rubbed the marble 
with the meat of a hickory-nut. The 

chipmunk smelled he then put it in his 
pocket; then took it out, held it in his 
paws a moment and looked at it, and 
returned it to his pocket. Three times 
he did this before rejecting it. Evi- 
dently his sense of taste discredited his 
sense of smell. On my return at the end 
of the week, the enthusiasm of the chip- 
munk had greatly abated. He was sel- 
dom out of his den. A nut or two placed 
at the mouth of his den disappeared, but 
he visited me no more in my camp. 

Other chipmunks were active all about, 
but his solicitude about the winter had 
passed, or, rather, his hoarding instinct 
had been sated. His cellar was full. 
The rumor that right here was a land of 
plenty s@gmed to have gone abroad upon 
the air, and other chipmunks appeared 
upon the scene. Red squirrels and gray 
squirrels came, but we wasted no nuts 
upon them. But a female chipmunk 
that came and occupied an old den at 
my doorste Pp was encourage -d. She soon 
became as familiar as my first acquaint- 
ance, climbing to my table, taking nuts 
from my hand, and nipping my fingers 
spitefully when I held on to the nuts. 
Her behavior was as nearly like that of 
the other as two peas are alike. I gave 
her a fair supply of winter stores, but 
did not put her greed to the test. So far 
as I have observed, the two sexes do not 
winter together, and there seems to be 
no sort of camaraderie between them. 
One day, earlier in this history, I saw my 
male neighbor chase a smaller chipmunk, 
which I have little doubt was this fe- 
male, out of the camp and off into the 
stone wall, with great spitefulness. Alll- 
the-year-round love among the wild crea- 
tures is very rare, if it occurs at all. 
Love is seasonal and brief among most 
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of them. My little recluse has ample 
supplies for quite a family, but I am 
quite certain he will spend the winter 
alone there in the darkness of his sub- 
terranean dwelling. He must have at 
least a peck of nuts that we gave him, 
besides all the supplies that he carried 
in from his foraging about the orchard 
and the fields earlier in the season. The 
temptation to dig down and uncover his 
treasures is very great, but my curiosity 
might lead to his undoing, at least to his 
serious discomfort, so | shall forbear, 
resting content in the thought that at 
least one fellow-mortal has got all that 
his heart desires. 

As our lives have touched here at my 
writing-table, each working out his life 
problems, I have thought of what a gulf 
divides my little friend and me; yet he 
is as earnestly solving his problems as I 
am mine; though, of course, he does not 
worry over them, or take thought of 
them, as I do. I cannot even say that 
something not himself takes thought for 
him; there is no thought in the matter; 
there is what we have to call impulse, 


The 


instinct, inherited habit, and the like, 
though these are only terms for mys- 
teries. He, too, shares in this wonderful 
something we call life. The evolutionary 
struggle and unfolding was for him as 
well as for me. He, too, is a tiny bubble 
on the vast current of animate nature, 
whose beginning is beyond our ken in the 
dim past, and whose ending is equally 
beyond our ken in the dim future. He 
goes his pretty ways, gathers his pre- 
carious harvest, has his adventures, his 
hair-breadth escapes, his summer activ- 
ity, his autumn plenty, his winter soli- 
tude and gloom, and his spring awaken- 
ing and gladness. He has made himself 
a home here in the old orchard; he knows 
how deep to go into the ground to get 
beyond the frost line; he is a pensioner 
upon the great bounty from which we 
all draw, and probably lives up to the 
standard of the chipmunk life more 
nearly than most of us live up to the 
best standards of human life. May he 
so continue to live, and may we yet 
meet in many future summers under the 
apple boughs! 


Kiss 


BY SARA TEASDALE 


Reve you kissed me only winds of heaven 

Had kissed me, and the tenderness of rain. 

Now you have come, how can I care for kisses 
Like theirs again? 


I sought the Sea; she sent her winds to meet me; 
They surged about me, singing of the South. 
I turned my head away to keep still holy 
Your kiss upon my mouth. 


And swift, sweet rains of shining April weather 
Found not my lips where living kisses are; 
I bowed my head lest they put out my glory 
As rain puts out a star. 


I am my love’s, and he is mine for ever, 
Sealed with a seal and safe for evermore. 
Think you that I could let a beggar enter 
Where a king stood before? 
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A Night in the Open 


BY NORMAN 


camel was an 
aged, grave camel, a 
) camel of discretion, 
» plodding reconciled and 
) almost content, having 
long ago learned the 
aor ‘usa sorry lesson—like a 
man got past his prime, it seemed—that 
it does not profit a beast of burden to 
rebel: that it is expedient rather to 
yield with an appearance of good humor 
to the inevitable mastery than to be 
switched for disobedience and in the end 
be obliged sullenly to endure an addition 
of bruises to the various miseries of fate. 
And for this reasonable and placid ser- 
vice of his master’s comfort my camel 
was rewarded, according to the custom, 
with words of approbation. Australian- 
bred though he was, and of descent from 
the camels of India, a strain which the 
Bedouins despise, he was the best camel 
(said 1) that ever I rode. Of an obsequi- 
ous habit, perhaps, yielding to command 
with disquieting little shivers of appre- 
hension, and cautiously husbanding his 
speed (for exercise in seasons of need, 
no ra ), his acquiescence and the ease 
of his gait were not to be shamed even 
by the fabulous accomplishments of the 
camels of the stony wastes to the east of 
Damascus and of the sandy Arabian 
deserts. And so warm was his reward 
of praise that, had he been a human 
servant of the pleasures of the day, he 
would have touched his cap with a 
“Thank you, sir!” and grinned his satis- 
faction with the distinguished patronage. 
Life had not taught the Artist’s half- 
broken young beast any salutary wis- 
dom. His complaints wearied us of the 
road. That he made haste when he was 
desired to be slack, loitering only when 
there was need of expedition, amused 
our first hilarious humor. We were not 
gravely annoyed, indeed, when he began 
with frequency to bolt—though we were 
somewhat concerned, it is true, for the 
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bones of his delighted rider; nor were 
we in the least dismayed when he prac- 
tised the device of limply flopping to his 
knees in an explosion of bitter protest 
against the labor of his day. We were 
considerate, truly. Had this young 
beast bolted with spirited determination, 
dismounting the Artist unhurt, and tri- 
umphantly vanishing to the freedom of 
the scrub in the dust of his speed and 
rebellion, we should have admired his 
enterprise and resolution; and had he 
stayed flat on his belly until we had 
beaten him to death, a martyr to his 
convictions, we should have buried him 
with respect and remembered him for- 
ever... But a harrowing tumult of com- 
plaint measured his courage; he sub- 
mitted to the first touch of the whip, 
roaring like a beast with a treacherous 
death wound, and he yielded with 
start and a squeal of fright to that pinch 
of the nostrils, sharp enough, no doubt, 
which, in the Australian way of riding 
a camel, can be accomplished with a 
twitch of the reins. 

It should have been good riding for all 


of us. Our journey was not many miles 
through the sandy bush that day. Road 
and weather were amiable. We were 


outbound in a flush of expectation from 
the last settlements to the vacant dry- 
lands and all the new things of them. 
The world we traveled was a far-away, 
singular world, all of a delicate beauty, 
too—the wind and scrub and brilliant 
color and wide dry spaces. Truly the 
many engaging aspects of the sunlit 
Australian wilderness, notwithstanding 
the heat and drought and blistering 
white light of it, were in the way to 
charm our interest. Yet the Artist’s 
young camel spoiled the fresh delights 
of that appealing road by steadily 
communicating his childish grief and oc- 
casionally exasperating us to crude out- 
bursts of wrath. On he lumbered, groan- 
ing, whimpering, bellowing, sobbing, 
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every dreary step of the way, thus estab- 
lishing our reputation for savage cruelty, 
if such a thing could be, with all the 
birds and beasts of the bush for miles in 
every direction. And we must help- 
lessly tolerate his misbehavior. There 
was no mastering him; he was like a 
child in a temper—bawling so wantonly, 
with such obstinate uproar, that at 
times we fancied a buckle must be prod- 
ding him somewhere, and compassion- 
ately searched to see. In the way of a 
wilful child he did all that he could to 
make us wretched—short of holding his 
breath and turning black in the face. 

When it came time to dismount for the 
day we were glad to relieve this camel 
of the burden that so mightily injured 
his liberty—and gratefully willing to 
leave him to sulk in a miserable silence. 

“I predict for that camel,” said I, 
standing off to régard him, “a future of 
great misery.” 

“Which?” says Jerry, whose camels 
these were. “That camel? No fear!” 

“Truly, he pities himself!” 

Jerry chuckled. 

“*Himself alone,” I added. 

“G’wan!” says Jerry, sobering. 
**That’s a first-class young camel.” 

“He is your camel,” I replied, “‘and 
doubtless you love him.” 

“He'll do his work, right enough, 
when he grows into it.” 

“Never a cheerful day of it!” 

**Ah, well, he’ll do it.” 

“It may be true,” I answered, “that 
he will do as much of his work as he 
must for those who will brutally com- 
mand him. Now, | know about young 
camels. And this young camel has cer- 
tain significant defects. He cherishes 
his own way above the respect of others 
and his own pride in himself; but he has 
neither the courage to take his own way, 
whatever the cost, nor the wisdom to 
yield to his master, gathering what meas- 
ure of happiness he can from the work 
that he must do and the leisure it allows 
him. Observe that he sulks. Always he 
will sulk. No sooner will he have recov- 
ered from sulking because he has had 
to do the work of to-day than he will 
begin to sulk again because he must do 
the work of to-morrow. And that is not 
the worst. Did you not remark on the 
road that when his cowardly rage did not 





move us he whimpered in a shamelessly 
loud and obstinate way whilst yet he 

erformed his task? What pride had 
fe? What consideration? Xnd what 
was his best measure against obedience? 
This young camel appeals to the com- 
passion of a world which has only con- 
tempt for that weakness in a camel. To 
gain his own way he will even practise 
with wicked cunning upon his own mas- 
ter’s pity. It is a mortal defect in a 
young camel. He has had a wretched, 
day of it. I am confident that a future 
of great misery awaits him. Your young 
camel is a most unfortunate and con- 
temptible young camel.” 

At the end of this long rigmarole poor 
Jerry was staring. 

“‘He’s only a camel!” he protested. 

“If 1 owned that camel, and loved 
him,” said I, “I would shoot him for his 
own sake.” 


It is not to be understood that camels 
are commonly used in all parts of Aus- 
tralia. A camel in the streets of Mel- 
bourne or Sydney would doubtless create 
as much astonished amusement as an 
Alaskan reindeer on Broadway. In 1866 
camels were first imported for general 
service from India. It was a happy ex- 
periment. A herd of more than six hun- 
dred arrived with their Afghan masters 
in 1884. They thrived. Taek, they 
made a distinguished success of life in 
the colonies. It was to be expected. 
Aliens in Australia seem never to fail of 
good health and increase. It is esti- 
mated that there are now ten thousand 
camels at labor in the Commonwealth. 
This is in the far-away dry back-blocks. 
An Australian loves a horse and respects 
the sturdy worth of a bullock; he re- 
gards a camel, however, with a tolerant 
sort of approbation, and will not employ 
so outlandish and perverse a beast ex- 
cept to the great advantage of his needs. 
The Australian camel is immensely ser- 
viceable in his limited sphere. A hearty 
bull will carry a load of eight hundred 
pounds through long marches, thriving 
meanwhile where a horse would perish, 
and it is recorded that a train of Aus- 
tralian-bred camels went a march of 
twenty-four days without water. They 
serve the prospectors, the explorers, 
some departments of the government, 























the remoter settlers, and the police of the 
dry-lands. The Afghan camel-man 
though he is still often encountered, and 
was in the beginning the haughty custo- 
dian of all the camel-lore of the colony 

is no longer necessary to the advan- 
tageous breeding and employment of 
camels. 

‘We used to think,” Jerry chuckled, 
‘that we couldn’t get along without the 
*Ghans.”’ 

‘Surely they knew about camels 

‘No fear!” Jerry scoffed. ‘They had 
a lot of superstitions—like curing a 
camel with a necklace of blue beads 
and that’s about all. The government 
breeds better camels now. That’s only 
natural. We’re white. I don’t mean to 
say, though, that we’ve bred the devil 
out of our camels. My business is cam- 
els,’ he went on, “‘and I’m not ashamed 
of it. But sometimes | lose patience 
with the brutes. A couple of years ago 
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| was traveling to the north of this with 
a train of four pack-camels. One morn 
ing, when the camels were packed, | 
found that I had forgotten to stow 
away a billy-can (bushman’s tea-kettle 
When I picked that little billy-can up 
and made for the nearest camel, meaning 
to hang it on his pack, he began to bub- 
ble and groan, as if it wasn’t Ais billy- 
can, and he’d be damned if he’d carry 
more than his share, and what did | 
mean, anyhow, by proposing to overload 
a poor camel that way? So to make 
things easy | switched off to the next 
camel. And he began to groan. They 
l/groaned. ‘The very sight of that little 
billy-c an made them rage. Not one of 
them would have it on his back. Well, 
I was disgusted. Instead of hanging it 
on a pack, | mounted my riding-camel, 
with the billy-can in my hands. He was 
horrified. Lord, how he bawled! When 
he got up he was bawling still. Wouldn’t 
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move a step. And then I leaned forward 
and shook that billy-can in his face, and 
that satished him. He quit. Off he 
went. Nota murmur. Why? I reckon 
he thought J was carrying that billy- 
can.” 

Presently Jerry gathered his two 
hands full of slender brushwood for the 
hre. Little sticks, these were, the thick- 
ness of a pencil. It was a mere matter 
of stooping in the neighborhood of an 
aged bush and sweeping his hands over 
the dry earth. A Canadian woodsman 


would have taken an ax — however 


warm the weather—and made a fire of 


such proportions that it would very near 
have blistered him to approach it; and 
he would have had the long trouble, 
moreover, of fashioning a means of hang- 
ing his kettle in the blaze, and would 
eventually have been put to the bother 
of extinguishing his great fire. Jerry’s 
twigs were so dry that they famed when 
he touched a match to them. In a 
moment they were all ablaze—a crack- 
ling, crimson, lusty little fire, giving 
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off a thin, fragrant smoke, which we 
breathed with delight. Nothing per- 
suaded us of our remoteness from the 
forests we knew so much as this — 
fragrance: it was like the incense of z 
temple—a mystery to our supealaste. 
Having been filled from the canvas 
water-bags we carried, the billy-can was 
set in the midst of the fire. It was no 
trouble at all to doit. And so nicely had 
Jerry adjusted the number of little sticks 
to the need of heat that when the billy 
was boiling the fire was burned down to 
a little heap of whitening coals. It was 
an improving ex: imple of the economy of 
Australian bushman’s measures in the 
bush. 

When we had disposed of the tea, with 
the bread and cold meat of our fare, we 
walked into the bush near by—an open 
growth of scrub and of bushes and tus- 
socks of thorny spinnifex, with some 
dwarfed trees. It was the time of the 
midsummer drought. The earth was 
dry and barren and baked. There was 
no living grass—no dead grass, prostrate 
and brown. All tender 
growth had burned up and 
vanished away. But this 
was not yet the desert to 
which we were bound. It 
is green and nourishing 
after the rain (they said). 
And at any rate the 
drought and heat and 
isolation of this small part 
do not char: icterize the 
vast and varied whole of 
the wonderful Australian 
world. The traveler is 
astonished upon his return 
to be told that Australia 
has been written down by 
some an arid waste. It 
is an unjust and 1 injurious 
hetion. Australia is pre- 
ponderantly fertile and 
rich; a pleasant country, 
with abundantly generous 
rewards, growing all the 
while more populous and 
rich: and the dry interior 
neither discomforts nor 
beggars the aspiring and 
prosperous people who 
dwell in the many favor- 
able lands more than it 
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troubles the happiness of the inhabi 
tants of any other continent. The Aus 
tralian dry-lands, which narrow, year by 
vear, as they are better known, have 
been celebrated above the wealthy places 
for the sensation they afford—the hot 
winds, the burning days, the stony 
deserts, and waterless sandy tracts. 
Some aspects of the 
central interior are sen- 
sational enough and not 
easily to be forgotten. 
It is related by one of 
the early explorers that, 
so great was the heai 
of his day, the stirrup- 
irons scorche d the leath- 
er soles of his party 
Matches ignited when 
they fell on the ground 
\ thermometer gradu 
ated to 127 
burst its bulb in th 
middle of the day. \ 
hot wind blew, filing 
the air with impalpable 
dust, through which the 
sun looked blood-red. 
The horses stood with 
their backs to the wind 
and their noses to the 
ground, without — the 
muscular strength to 
raise their heads. ‘| he 
birds were mute. In 
that withering wind the 
leaves of the scrub fell 
around like a 
shower. All green veg- 
etation seemed to wilt 
and die in the heat. 
Where ten months before the cereal 
grasses had been in seed and the shrubs 
bore ripe fruit, there was neither herb 
nor bud visible. ‘“‘I wonder,’ the ex- 
plorer records in his diary, “that the 
very grass did not take hre.”” Yet Aus 
tralia is no more completely arid and 
withered than Canada is completely 
frozen up—an extraordinary impression 
which seems to be wide-spread in Aus- 
tralia. It is no more reasonable to infer 
a description of the Australian conti- 
nent from the adventures of the first 
travelers to the interior than to draw an 
mpression of the Canadian wheat-lands 
irom the records of the Arctic explore rs. 
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In the jarrah bush we met a young 
Englishman who had first emigrated to 
Canada. It was midwinter when he 
arrived at Halifax. <A blizzard was 
blowing. 

“Ugh!” said he. “Cold? My word! 
| went back on the same ship.” 

‘Cold, of course,” we protested, laugh- 
ing at him for this folly; 
‘““but don’t you see—”’ 

“Oh, I know all about 
Canada,” he broke in, 
with a very knowing 
grin. “I’ve been to 
Canada.” 

When we returned to 
the camp the sun had 
got below the dwarfed 
trees. It was a shy, 
quiet setting—a flush 
and pale afterglow. And 
the dusk followed 
quickly. In this be- 
neficent weather our 
arrangements for the 
open were of the sim- 
plest description. It 
is the Australian way. 
(he bushmen travel 
amazingly light. A 
billy-can and a blanket 

the “swag” of the 
bush — are equipment 
enough for any frugal 
man in places within 
reason; and the addi- 
tion of a sound horse to 
this opens the whole 

DRIVERS reasonably traversable 

Australian world to a 

bushman of resource 
and comes near to establishing his in- 
dependence. We spread a great square 
of canvas on the sand, to frustrate the 
ants, and threw the blankets within 
reach, for comfort in the emergency of 
a rising wind, and were ready for the 
night and the intimate tales which pre- 
cede sleep in the open. Jerry yarned 
of camels and the Kimberley and the 
early gold-fleld days-—of water at three 
shillings a gallon, and of £15 to ‘refresh 
the camels, and of heartily shooting an 
\fghan who had washed his hands in’a 
well; and the Australian, who had with 
great good nature come this far with us, 
yarned of the customs of black fellows 
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and the adroitness of black 
trackers; and in exchange for 
these stories we rattled away 
about American speed and 
sky-scrapers and millionaires 
and the dark ways of politics 
which seemed here to be 
of more curious interest 
than our tales of the pine 
forests and abundant run- 
ning rivers of the wilder- 
nesses of our own land. 


A celebrated Australian 
traveler, Baldwin Spencer 
himself an experienced and 
cunning bushman—relates that in the 
desert region of Lake Amadeus, near the 
center of the continent, the bushcraft of 
the natives, their bewildering intimacy 
with the traces of desert life, and their 
swift power to follow, once left him in a 
state of considerable astonishment, sea- 
soned as he was. It was in the scrub of 
that baked land. The ground was dry 
and hard. Doubtless it would not read- 
ily take the impression of a heel. At any 
rate, when the natives stopped short to 
scrutinize the ground, the traveler 
though ebviously tracks of some sort 
were plain to his black fellows—could 
descry nothing with his own keen eyes 
to enlighten him. Presently he was in- 
formed, however, that an emu was near 
by with her young. And upon this the 
natives set off in chase, moving so fast 
in pursuit of these faint indications, 
which were altogether invisible to the 
traveler, that the traveler, somewhat 
encumbered by collecting apparatus, 
though apparently not heavily so, found 
it difficult to keep up with them. At the 
end of a chase of two miles an emu was 
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found in an open patch with 
her six young. Reflection 
upon this bald achievement 
discloses the remarkable 
quality of it. The black fel- 
lows had not only espied and 
identihed these traces—which 
were so obscure that aw hite 
bushman, himself experi- 
enced, could not even see 
them, looking at leisure 

but had correctly measured 
the age of them and the ap- 
proximate distance which 
the authors had wandered. 

“T am not. surprised,” 
said the Australian, when we had told 
him this story. ‘Did you ever hear the 
tale of the black tracker and the British 
officers?” 

We had not heard this tale. 

“It is a familiar story,” said the 
Australian. ‘‘l wonder that you have 
not heard it. It is told everyw here, and 
it illustrates perfe ctly the easy accuracy 
with which these truly extr: ordin iry fel- 
lows are able to observe and deduce in 
the exercise of their peculiar aptitude. 

“During the South African war,” the 
Australian went on, proceeding to the 
tale of the black tracker and the five 
skeptical British officers, “‘an officer of 
the Australian contingent, then held in 
reserve, | fancy , boasted of the cunning 
of his black tracker, who was no great 
master of the craft, after all, until, 
greatly to his surprise and indignation, 
he found that he had exhausted the 
credulity of the British officers with 
whom he was messing. So many re- 
markable tales had he told, each seeming 
to surpass the last in improbability, that 
he was challenged to a trial of the black 
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fellow’s cunning, a sporting enterprise in 
which, of course, he was delighted to 
indulge. And the conditions of the trial 
were these: that the five skeptical Brit- 
ish ofhcers, two afoot, three mounted, 
should start, at various intervals, in 
whatsoever directions they might elect, 
proceeding thereafter, each according to 
his fancy, for a period agreed upon; and 
that the black tracker, knowing only the 
color of the horse that each mounted 
man rode, and having seen only the 
print of the shoes which each footman 
wore. should trace them all within a 
stipulated time, subsequently reporting 
the movements of € ach with reasonabl 
accuracy. 

“*Toit agreed,’ said one of the officers, 
‘that we may obscure our tracks?’ 

ner 1s SO agreed.’ 

“*Must we keep to soft ground?’ 

“Qh, my word, no!’ the Australian 
laughed. ‘No, no, no! I have no wish 
to take advantage of you. Go where 
vou like.’ 

“May we take off our shoes?’ 

Ves, yes! Of course!’ 

**T say, though, that ‘ll make it rather 
awkward for the tracker, won’t it?’ 

*““Q) Lord!’ the Australian groaned. 
*‘That’s what you jolly well want to do, 
isn’t it?) Don’t spare the tracker. He'll 
be right enough. And I warn you that 
your efforts to confuse him will probably 
furnish him with a good deal of amuse- 
ment.’ 

“Tt turned out as the Aus- 


tralian had predicted. The 
tracker had an _ entertaining 
day of it. He returned con- 


temptuous of the bushcraft of 
the hve ske ptical British officers. 
But he had not been spared. 
The five skeptical officers had 
taken to stony ground and 
sought in every way to bewil- 
der him. He had followed the 
tracks of the mounted men, 
however, on a run, identifying 
and distinguishing the move- 
ments of each by the colors of 
the horses—dark brown hairs, 
light brown hairs, gray hairs, 
samples of which he produced; 
and in addition to this he de- 
scribed, more or less intimate- 
ly, the incidents of the ride of 
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each: the first horseman, for example, 
had dismounted and lighted his pipe; the 
second had been thrown when riding at 
canter; the third had dismounted, 
rested in the shade, climbed a tree for a 
view of the country—for a view, pre- 
sumably, because there Was no other 
reason why he should have climbed the 
tree no "pos 
sum, no sugar- 
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the footmen, 
also, were cor- 
reer | \ d « - 
scribed. One 
had tramped 
his coOuUuTS€ 
without pause 
or incident; 
but the other, 
having taken 
off his shoes, 
according to 
the evidence 
of a wisp o1 
two of wool 
from his 
socks, had cut 
his foot and 
gone lame the 
rest of the 
WayV,aSastone 
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the tracker concluded his revelations, 
it was agreed by the five British officers, 
now convinced of his skill, that his re- 
port was ample, that he had not made a 
single mistake, and that he had fulfilled 
all the conditions of the trial in a way 
to astound them.’ 


Black trackers are regularly attached 
to the police-stations of the outlands. 
They are the bloodhounds of the corps. 
And though many of the police are 
themselves bushmen of consequence, it 
is largely on account of the black 
trackers that the fear of the law remains 
alive in the remoter bush and deserts. 
The best trackers are brought straight 


THE APGHAN HAD WASHED HIS HANDS IN THI 





from the bush—from the half-savage 
tribes on the other side of the frontiers 
arriving young, fresh, eager, proud « 
the distinction. A_ reservation- oom 
black fellow is of small account in this 
respect; and a servant of the towns—a 


wretched hanger-on of civilization—is of 


no very considerable account at all. It 
is a curious fact that a few years of the 
provender and idleness of the missions 
(reservations) dull a black fellow’s singu- 
lar faculties beyond effective employ- 
ment. Perceptions so delicate speedily 
fail in disuse and are not easily brought 
again to their first eficiency. They de- 
mand continuous employment, they 
must be cherished and exercised—like 
the mastery of some ar- 
tistic technique—if their 
capacity for the most 
subtle accomplishments 
is to be preserved. It 
is even said that the 
edge is taken off a black 
fellow’s cunning by pro- 
tracted police - station 
life. ‘To be kept keen 
and fit he is best main- 
tained with his tribe in 
the bush and fetched 
cut only when occasion 
requires his services. 
Nothing could more 
ignifcantly indicate 
ma sensitive quality of 
the tracker’s genius. 
Back of a capable 
black tracker’s cunning 
is a savage delight in the 
man - hunt — a_bestial 
tirelessness, too, which 
must appal the wretch- 
ed fugitive who is aware 
of the fateful manner 
of the pursuit. A 
tracker of the Kim- 
berley, for example, led 
his trooper a remark- 
able chase after a horse- 
stealer, escaped from 
jail in New South Wales 
to the northwestern 
wilds. ‘“‘ There wos ab- 
solutely no real res:,” 
says the trooper, “night 
or day.” It was bad 
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nd their neighborhood: 
. deal of wild and stony 


ground, W hich takes 
meager impressions of 
the passage of a traveler. ° 


And confusing rains fell. 
Occasionally the tracker 
was almost on the heels 
of the fugitive. \t 
times. baffled, he lagged 

week and more be- 
hind. For days on end 
in the ranges the ground 
vas so dithcult for the 
tracker that 
was at the rate of less 
than a mile an hour. 
When the tracks were 
lost the black fellow 
ran the country like a 
bloodhound until he 
had picked them up. 
the fugitive him- 
self came to desperate 
water, the 


progress 


Once 


straits for 


tracker made out that 
he was lost and ex- 
hausted; that he had 


stumbled, fallen, scrap- 
ed moist mud from a 
dried-out ‘‘soak”’ with 
which to rub_ himself 
and cool his skin in that 
extremity of thirst and 
weariness. The fugi- 
tive taken at the 
end of a chase of fifty- 
six days, during which 
time, according to the THE 
report of the 


was 


troope r, 


the black fellow had 
“tracked this man every yard of the 
way’ he went. 


**For God’s sake,” said the exhausted 
wretch, “don’t put more chains on m« 
than you can help!” 

A black fellow will readily identify the 
tracks of an acquaintance—a slight ac- 
quaintance, it may be, white or black, 
whom he has encountered, perhaps, no 
more than at occasional intervals. It 


seems that his memory is as a matter of 


course accustomed to catch and retain 


impressions of footprints as well as of 


lhe imprint of a man’s foot 
a feature of his iden- 
Reasoning 


features. 
IS as considerably 
tity as the shape of his nose. 


IN 
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a rarely clever 


a stranger's tracks, 
black fellow will in a surprising measure 


from 


be able to describe the physical charac- 
teristics of the man—weight, height, 
peculiarities of gait, deformities of the 
legs, like bow-legs and knock-knees. He 
will know, perhaps, his physical condi- 
tion. Was he hungry? Was he thirsty? 
Was he weakening? Was he going 
strong? And more than that, it may be 
that the tracker will be able to infer the 
mood of the man—whether downcast or 
blithe—and whether his was 
confident or furtive. And what is the 
character of the fugitive? Is he a deter- 
mined fellow? Is he a coward? Upon 


progress 
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reflection it will appear that all these 
details of physique, mood, character, and 
physical condition, however slight the 
indications may be, do inevitably com- 
municate themselves to a man’s foot- 
prints; and it is reasonably conceivable 
that they will disclose themselves to a 
savage genius who has from his earliest 
years specialized in this subtle learning 
of the open. 

In the criminal courts of the back- 
blocks, a native witness's identification 
of the tracks of the accused, generally 
speaking, has much the same credibility 
as the i vidence of an eye-witness. 

“You savvy this fellow?” 

“IT savvy this fellow, all right.” 

“You savvy tracks make-um by this 
fellow?” 

‘“‘IT savvy tracks him bin make, all 
right.” 

It is conclusive. 


‘lL recall,” said the Australian, “a 
typically obscure trace: a few grains of 
sand—fallen from a fugitive’s bare foot 
on a flat stone of a stretch of stony coun- 
try. Nobody in the world but a black fel- 
low would have observed them. And had 


a white bushman done so he would not 
have caught the significance of them 

would not have had the wit to compre- 
hend that those grains of sand were out of 
place and could mean only one thing. 
And that’s the secret of the craft the 


signihcance of things that are out of 


place. You see, the trac ker went straight 
ahead—swiftly, too—on the trail of that 
displaced dust. It was quite enough. | 
recall another rather remarkable in- 
stance. I saw a black fellow track a 
chap through the timber-bush at a can- 
ter by means of the color of the leaves 

the difference in light and shadow. It 
was like a path through the snow on a 
winters afternoon at home. But / 
couldn’t see anything. And I recall 
another bit of good work. A tracker | 
know, pursuing two men, only one of 
whom was wanted, came at last to a 
point where the two rogues had sepa- 
rated. It was a clever dodge. The 
tracker could find no fair impression of 
a foot on that hard ground. A bush- 
man would have been balked for a bit- 

would have scrambled about and lost 
time. But the nigger followed the right 
man. How? By identifying the ashes 
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of his first camp-fire. He happened to 
know how that particular chap made a 
fire.” 

‘Small hope for the outlaw!” 

“Dogs on the scent. And a devilish 
willing pack. Yet there is no mystery. 
[he exploits of the tracker proceed fom 
the keenest sort of observation and : 
shocking cunning in inference. W Nan the 
nigger points out the little disturbances 
of earth and stones and leaves—when 
he fairly puts his finger on them all 
the mi igic goes out of the performance.’ 

“Plain as day,” said Jerry. 

“Ah, yes. You jolly well want to 
kick yourself, you know, for being mysti- 
fied at all.” 

“Tf you make a study of footprints,” 
said Jerry, “you find that they’re all 
different—like fingerprints. I reckon 
there never were two men’s tracks any- 
where near exactly alike. But take a 
hoof-mark. That's a bit more puzzling. 
Yet a good black tracker can look at the 
track of a horse—the depth, you know, 
and the length of stride—and tell you 
just about how much he weighs, and how 
many hands high he is, and where he 
was shod. If he knows a horse he can 
easily pick the track from the trampled 
ground around a water-hole. Once,” he 
went on, proceeding to the tale of the 
black tracker and the distant trooper, 
“two troopers, out on patrol with their 
trackers, met in the bush and traveled 


a day together. Next morning they 
parted. One went due east and the 
other a little to the east of south. It was 


1 big angle. Well, now, when the first 
trooper had ridden five days from that 
point, his tracker told him, all at once, 
that the second trooper was at the sta- 
tion to which they were themselves 
bound. The trooper laughed at him. 
You see, that couldn’t be so. It was 
preposterous. The men had been riding 
almost at right-angles for five days. The 
tracker must be a fool, a silly boaster. 
But the tracker was right. For some 
reason or other the second trooper had 
changed his course, and the black fellow 
had picked up the track. And here’s 
the point: he had seen that trooper’s 
horse only once before in his life, and 
he wasn’t balked by the fact that the 
trooper ought to have been a good many 
miles away.” 
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“These most entertaining tales,” said 
I, “have chiefly to do with the tracking 
of white men by black fellows. Are 
the native blacks able to elude the 
trackers?” 

“No fear!” Jerry laughed. 

“Doubtless they oppose cunning with 
cunning?” 

“Ah, yes,” replied the Australian; 
“but set a thief to catch a thief, you 
know. I recall an instance of the sort. 
In the McDonnell Ranges, north of 
Oodnadatta, a miner, returning to his 
camp one night, found that he had been 
robbed of his supplies. His only clue 
was this: that on the previous evening 
a lubra (black woman) had asked for 
tobacco, and that, later, when the miner 
was going toward the bush for firewood, 
he had caught sight of a spear in the 
scrub, followed presently by the merest 
glimpse of a vanishing naked black. He 
could not blame the theft to the woman, 
nor could he identify the black fellow 
with the spear. Moreover, the thieves 
had swept the camp with boughs, to 
obliterate their tracks, with black fel- 
lows’ cunning, and had dragged the 
boughs after them when they departed. 
As there were hundreds of blacks in the 
neighborhood, it seemed to be a hopeless 
case. The trail of the brush was plain. 
It led to a point where the ground was 
all tracked up by blacks. And that was 
the end of it. Two trackers from the 
nearest police-station, however, went 
over the ground, discovering at last the 
fair print of a great toe. ‘Oeceera!’ they 
said. And they took up O6cera’s trail 
from the meeting-place. It led into the 
bush, where it was joined by the tracks 
of a woman, which the trackers instantly 
identifed as the tracks of Nangeena, 
Ocera’s lubra. Eventually the two were 
taken together in the ranges. O6ceera- 
confessed—and blamed the woman.” 

“Tt is quite true,” Jerry observed, 
“that a first-cl: iss trac ker, back in the 
bush, will know che footrrints of every 
man and woman in his district. That's 
his business.” 

“A rogues’ gallery in his memory.’ 

“Oh, rogues and all!” 


“In this case,” said the Australian, 


“the trackers were intimately acquainted 
with the conformation of Oeceera’s great 
There is some mystery in all this 


toe. 
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business,” he went on, presently. “A 
white man cannot always comprehend 
the whole course of the tracker’s deduc- 
tions from the traces he observes, and 
there are times when the tracker himself 
cannot explain them. You have seen a 
dog come to the end of the scent, stop, 
lift his nozzle, circle bewildered, whim- 
per, and at last dash away with cer- 
tainty? I do not maintain, of course, 
that a tracker has a hound’s sense of 
smell, which would be highly absurd, 
but his behavior occasionally suggests a 
hound—even resembling the inspiration 
of what is called instinct. And I will 
give you an extraordinary case. There 
are many cases; this one will try your 
credulity. Briefly, then, a black tracker, 
on the trail of a lost child, came to a 
oint where he was baffled. Presently 
he picked up the track again. It was 

lain. It led, let us say, to the right; 
_ the tracker would not follow it. 
Instead, he pointed to a clump of bush 
almost sharply to the left, and said that 
the child would be found there. And 
there the kiddie was, sure enough—tuck- 
ered out and sound asleep. I don’t know 
how the tracker divined it; possibly he 
could not himself explain. There was 
reason in the process, of course, but by 

what steps—reasoning from point to 
point—did the tracker arrive at the de- 
duction?” 

“There is nothing for it,” I com- 
mented, “but to swallow. that story 
whole.” 

“Nothing whatsoever.” 

“Tt does not admit,” 

, 
elucidation.” 

“There are many mysteries,” said the 
Australian. “It would be a dull world 
if there were not. I may add,” said he, 
“that a tracker is at his best when he 
follows a lost child. There is desperate 
need of haste. It inspires him, and per- 
haps he leaps to his deductions without 
being conscious of any intermediate rea- 
soning.” 


said I, “‘of 


There were other tales—thrilling, mys- 
tifying tales. And the moon rose, swol- 
len and red, out of a lake and mist of its 
own light. “If you think of the way 
these trackers are bred, away out there 
in the deserts and bush,” said Jerry, 


‘vou will begin to understand why they 


are so astonishingly crafty. I reckon 
they learn their cunning in the hunt for 
food. A little black kiddie fends for 
himself. Tracks are what concern him. 
He plays tracks. He’s taught tracks. 
Tracks are his Three R’s. He wants 
food for himself—food for his elders, too. 
What food he gets he must track. It is 
scarce. He must be cunning and dili- 
gent. And the desert animals are small 
—rats, snakes, frogs, bugs, bandicoot, 
caterpillars, grubs, lizards. Even the 
wallaby are not large. A little black 
kiddie lives with the women for a while, 
and then he goes to the men. The more 
food he can find, of course, the more 
raise he deserves, and the better man 
fe is.. It isn’t surprising, after all, «hat 
a tracker can distinguish one footprint 
from another, and follow a human track. 
A black fellow who must be able to 
track a rat over hard ground or starve— 
who can see the track of a bush mouse 
and know at a glance whether it is fresh 
enough to follow or not—ought to be 
able to track a man. Why, when you 
come to think of it, a human footprint is 
the biggest track that comes within his 
experience. It’s like big ty pe. He 
ought to be able to read it. It isn’t that 
sort of thing that puzzles me.” 

It was left to us to infer that some- 
thing of a dark and mysterious character 
did very much bewilder him. 

“What does puzzle you?” I inquired, 
curiosity inflamed. 

“Out in the bush,” said Jerry, “you 
come across a good many half-caste 
children.” 

It was surely no mystery. 

“Jolly little shavers, too,” he added, 
smiling; “blue-eyed and as fat as but- 
ter.” 

“What of that?” 

“Well,” Jerry replied, “nobody ever 
saw a half-caste adult with a tribe in 
the bush. Now—what becomes of ail 
those jolly little blue-eyed shavers?” 


It was broad moonlight. The world 
was like a warm, dry room. No night 
wind troubled us. And there was no 
sound—neither twitter nor buzz of life. 
Presently Jerry began a low sing-song 
recitative from the verse of that Henry 
Lawson whom the bushmen understand 
and love. 
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I've humped my swag to Bawley plain, 
and farther out and on; 

I’ve boiled my billy by the Gulf, and 
boiled it by the Swan— 

I’ve thirsted in dry lignum swamps, and 

thirsted on the sand, 

eked the fire with 

Never-Never Land. 






(nd camel-dung in 
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In the night-dews on the ashes of the Dry 
Countree. 


No, you needn’t fear the blacks on the 
Never-Never tracks, 

For the Myall in his freedom’s an uncom- 
mon sight to see; 

Oh, we do not stick at trifles 
trackers sneak their rifles 


and the 


. We looked up at the pale stars from And go strolling in the gloaming while the 
the white, still, comfortable waste. And sergeant’s yarning free. 
we were glad that our long path had led ’Round the Myalls creep the trackers— 
is to this night in the wide Australian there’s a sound like firing crackers, 
open. And—the blacks are getting scarcer in the 
; Dry Countree. 
Shriveled leather, rusty buckles, and the 
rot is in our knuckles, “T say,” Jerry demanded, breaking 
Scorched for months upon the pommel off, “what about that camel?” 
, while the brittle rein hung free; “What camel?” 
Shrunken eyes that once were lighted with 
fresh boyhood, dull and blighted, Jerry chuckled. is . 
\nd the sores upon our eyelids are unpleas- If I had no ambition for that young 
ant sights to see. camel beyond his pleasure in life,’ said 
And our hair is thin and dying from the I, positively, “I should certainly shoot 
ends with too long lying him for his own sake.” 
The Pool 
BY MARY WHITE SLATER 
HE day—the day—the shining day 
When happy winds were blowing, 
And down the shady garden way 
The cherry flowers were snowing, 
I blew and blew the wide world through, 
All whispering, wet and cool, 
And saw the high, the silver sky 
Down in a pavement pool. 
J I leaned to see the trees and me 








And clouds a-blowing by, 
Then blew away, for fear I’d stay 
And fall into the sky! 
The day—the day—the shining day 
When happy winds were blowing, 
¥ And down the shady garden way 
The cherry flowers were snowing. 
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The Comforter 


BY ELIZABETH JORDAN 


CRE = PROT had been a very slight 
aR ¥, operation, under gas— 
\ \\Z so slight that an hour 
eit | V, after I returned to con- 
TN) ® sciousness my sole re- 
1 yam minders of the experi- 
Dee PN ence were an impressive 
wad of cotton in my left ear, a pain and 
buzzing sensation in the same organ, and 
an acute sense of having been abused 
and of needing sympathy. 

No sympathy, however, was offered 
me. The doctors were gone, the nurse 
had temporarily disappeared, and there 
was nothing more responsive in sight 
than the four severely hygienic walls of 
my private room at the hospital. Vari- 
ous pieces of oddly shaped apparatus for 
ear treatment, with which, during later 
hours, | was to have intimate and un- 
pleasant association, hung from white- 
painted iron rods near the bed. A small, 
glass-topped table was beside my pillow. 
Within reach were electric-light switches 
and bell-buttons; but where was the 
touch of the human hand, the brooding 
solicitude of the human heart, to which, 
by every right, I felt myself entitled? 
My sense of injury deepened and [| 
pushed a button; but if I had looked for 
comfort from the nurse who responded, 
one glance at that remote being taught 
me that I looked in vain. 

“Is there anything you want?” she 
asked coldly. 

“N-o-0,” I admitted, with regret, 
after a vain attempt to think of some 
excuse for having called her to my side. 

She raised her eyebrows, smoothed my 
pillow professionally, laid a perfunctory 
hnger on my pulse, and finally, after 
shaking a clinical thermometer, tucked 
it into my mouth. Having shown me 
these attentions, she sank into a reverie 
in which it was clear that my affairs had 
no part. A minute or two later she re- 
membered me, removed the thermom- 
eter, and bestowed a casual glance upon 
it. 


“Normal,” she observed, briefly, and 
started toward the door. I checked her 
in her flight. 

“T thought,” I remarked, hopefully, 

“that perhaps you could think of some 
delicate attention I need.” 

She laughed. “‘You don’t need any- 
thing,” she remarked, callously. “ You'll 
be out of here in four days.” ‘Then, soft- 
ening a little, she added: “But I know 
what’s the matter with you. You're 
lonesome.” 

“Perhaps that’s it,” I sighed. “I 
knew there was something. It’s a hor- 
rible sensation, and of course it couldn’t 
have anything to do with the excava- 
tions you people have been making in 
my ear-drum.” 

She studied me in silence for an in- 
stant; then, with dawning interest, 
pressed the bone behind my ear. 

“Any pain there?” she asked. 

“No,” I admitted, “not yet. But I’m 
sure there will be, the next time you in- 
quire. It’s what all the doctors are look- 
ing for; and after I’ve brooded over it 
a few hours more, I'll have it.” 

“Nonsense!” she said, briskly. “I’m 
going to order your supper. What 
would you like? Tea or chocolate?” 

I waved away the sordid topic. “If 
this thing develops i into mastoiditis,” I 
remarked, “or cerebro-spinal meningitis, 
please tell my family not to feel any 
remorse over neglecting me in my last 
hours—” 

“Imaginative,” she murmured, as if 
to herself. “Needs diversion.” Then to 
me: “There is something you need. 
You need the Comforter. Wait, and I’ll 
send it to you.” 

She was gone, and I waited, perforce. 
The Comforter? It sounded serious, but 
interesting. What was it? Obviously 
not bed-clothing, for it was an April eve- 
ning, and I was already well supplied 
with that. I set my imagination to 
work, and found it vacillating between 
the claims of a hot-water bottle and a 
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religious picture. Whatever it was, | 
reflected bitterly, they’d better send it 
soon, before it was too late. The pain 
in my ear was growing worse. If I died, 
the corridors would be filled with stricken 
souls, and a procession of automobiles 
containing weeping friends would extend 
from the hospital to Harlem. But when 
| was merely half dead and wholly mis- 
erable nobody cared. I touched the 
bone behind my ear and decided thet it 
was growing sensitive. It might well be, 
for | had been pressing it at close inter- 
vals since ] returned to consciousness; 
but I did not stop to think of that, for by 
this time I was mentally selecting my 
pall-bearers. 

| had just decided that the incurably 
optimistic expression of my best man 
friend unfitted him for the sad occasion, 
when I heard a soft tap, followed by the 
opening of my door, around which a head 
promptly appeared, covered with short 
yellow curls. A pair of brown eyes 
looked at me, and two rows of tiny, white 
teeth flashed in an adorable smile. The 
next instant the door closed, and a small 
boy about five years old stood with his 
back against it, regarding me with shy 
hesitation, as if to make sure that | was 
awake and in a hospitable mood. He 
looked like a study in blue and gold as 
he posed there, outlined against the 
white woodwork; for below his yellow 
curls he wore blue rompers, blue socks 
stopped half-way up his chubby legs, 
and a yellow rose was pinned ostenta- 
tiously upon his breast. On his feet were 
slippers with straps over the instep, and 
as he felt my eye resting on him he slowly 
drew the top of one slipper back and 
forth on the floor, as if following some 
invisible design. 

“How do you do?” I asked, when 
the silence was becoming oppressive. 
““Won’t you come nearer and sit down?” 

The invitation seemed to be what he 
was waiting for. With the assured step 
of one now certain of his welcome, he 
came toward me, climbed upon a chair 
near the bed, and sat facing me, his 
short legs straight out in front of him, 
his brown eyes turned upon me with 
warm interest in their clear depths, a 
big dimple appearing and disappearing 
in his left cheek. 


“How do you feel?” he inquired. 
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“Why, I—I think I feel much better, 
thank you,” | assured him, with convic- 
tion in my tone. For it was true. The 
suddenness of his appearance, the charm 
of his personality, and the beauty of the 
picture he made as he sat before me 
diverted and delighted me. 

He nodded. “Miss Smiff said you 
would,” he corroborated. ‘“‘Miss Smiff 
said, ‘Go and see the lady in 14, an’ she 
will feel better.’ So I came.” 

“That was very good of you,” I ob- 
served, gratefully, staring at him with 
growing interest. So this was the Com- 
forter. He looked the part. It 
growing dark, but all the light in the dim 
room seemed to focus on his yellow curls, 
with the effect of a soft halo. 

“TI live here,” he explained, simply. 
“TI live here all the time. I don’t get 
lonesome. Some folks get lonesome. 
Then they cwy. Then I come an’ talk 
to them. That makes them feel better 
wight off,” he added, modestly, crossing 
his hands over his plump little stomach 
with a capable air which was irresistible, 
and for which, I subsequently learned, 
the head nurse had been his unconscious 
model 

“Children cwy lots,” he went on. 
“‘Sometimes when they have their eyes 
bandaged I hold their hands. Then 
they don’t get fwightened in the dark. 
It’s awful dark when your eyes is ban- 
daged,” he continued, settling in his chair 
as if for a long chat. ‘“‘Some boys see 
lions an’ tigers then, an’ snakes an’ 
an’ el’phan’s.” He paused a moment, 
and regarded me anxiously as this last 
word fell from his lips. Observing that 
[ received it with quiet respect, he con- 
tinued, with growing assurance: 

“But when I hold their hands they 
just see engines an’ turkey an’ birthday 
cakes an’ fishes in the water an’—an’ 
nice things. An’ we talk about them.” 

“That's capital,” I said. ‘They must 
be very glad indeed to have you hold 
their hands.” 

He smiled. It was obvious that he 
was used to approval, as well he might 
be. The pain in my ear felt better; in 
fact, I had almost forgotten it. 

“A little boy is in there.” He indi- 
cated a room next to mine. “He’s seven. 
His name is Willie Maxwell. He was 
awful sick. He’s got mas—mas—” He 
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struggled an instant with the word, then 
abandoned the effort to produce it, and 
hurried on. “He’s got it,” he added, 
“an’ it hurts. His mother’s wif him 
now, so he don’t need me, an’ he’s better. 
One day we let the pho-no-graph play 
evewyfing it knew for him, ’cos it 
hurt.” 

1 congratulated myself warmly upon 
the fact that my little neighbor was past 
the need of this particular alleviation 
of his suffering—a phonograph playing 
everything it knew in the next room was 
not, I felt sure, the solace that my in- 
jured ear required, whatever it might 
have done for Willie Maxwell. Then it 
occurred to me that | was allowing the 
burden of the present entertainment to 
rest entirely on my small guest. He 
had stopped talking, but sat before me 
wholly at his ease, his brown eyes touch- 
ing other objects in the room from time 
to time, but always returning to my 
face. His hands lay folded in his lap. 
The rose on his breast rose and fell with 
his quiet breathing. From the top of 
his curly head to the sandals on his 
crossed feet he presented a soul-satis- 
fying picture of the ideal visitor to a 
sick-room. Moreover, he had noi asked 
once whether I felt a sharp pain behind 
my ear. 

In return for all this, what could I do 
for him? I had as yet no flowers to give 
him, no picture-books to show him. 

“Do you like stories?” 1 asked him. 
He made one ecstatic bounce in his 
chair; then, remembering where he was, 
quieted down again and merely looked 
at me with shining eyes. 

“Oh-h-h!” he cried, softly. “You bet 
I do.” 

Even as the words fell from his inno- 
cent lips he stopped, his face flushing, 
and hung his head. 

“T mean I do,” he added, much 
abashed. “I’m not ‘lowed to say ‘you 
bet,’ but sometimes it slips out. Do you 
know stowies? Can you tell any?” 

“IT know so many stories,” I assured 
him, solemnly, “that if I began now and 
told you a story every day you might 
be a big man with whiskers before I got 
through.” 

He leaned forward in his chair, draw- 
ing a long breath. ‘“‘Oh-h-h!” he said 
again, and there was eloquence in the 


word. ‘Will you tell me one, please? 
Right straight off, ’thout waiting? ’Caus: 
I can only stay till supper, an’ it’s ’mos: 
supper now. An’ after supper,” hy 
added, with poignant regret, “I always 
have to go to bed.” 

I began with Jack the Giant-killer, 
to which he listened with breathless at- 
tention, interspersed by delighted gasps 
and gurgles at exciting crises in the tale. 
When. I finished, he was on the extreme 
edge of his chair, holding to it with both 
hands, and pale with excitement; but 
he recalled himself sternly to the present, 
and, unpinning his flower, hel 
to me. 

“|’m going to give you my wose,” he 
said, firmly. 

I hesitated. 

“Please take it,” he begged. “Take 
the pin, too, ‘cause you haven’t got 
any.” 
I thanked him warmly and pinned the 
flower to my nightgown, feeling like a 
prima donna receiving floral tributes as 
a reward for her art. My audience fol- 
lowed the operation with respectful at- 
tention. 

“Can you tell one single ’nother stowy 
before I have to go?” he asked, after it 
was concluded. And he added, his head 
to one side, his smile shy and deprecat- 
ing, “Just a /ittle one?” 

I told him the stories of Hop-o’-My- 
Thumb and Red Riding-Hood, and final- 
ly, deciding that he needed something 
less exciting than these strenuous epi- 
sodes, the old Andersen story of the little 
gray-eyed mermaid who came to play 
with the land child. Toward the end of 
this he was so quiet that I knew he had 
fallen asleep. I went on talking, how- 
ever, afraid that if I stopped he would 
wake, and using the opportunity to ob- 
serve him more closely than I had yet 
done. As I studied him my heart sank, 
for | was beginning to realize why he 
“lived” at the hospital. His long lashes 
lay on cheeks which seemed waxen in 
the fading light, and his little legs, 
though plump, had the same odd pallor. 
Moreover, there were unchildish lines in 
his face when he was in repose—lines 
evidently etched there by pain. 

Miss Smith came back while my hero- 
ine was vainly searching the shores of the 
Baltic for the playmate who would never 
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For an instant she stood at the 


return. 
door, looking at the tableau we pre- 
sented, her cold face softening wonder- 


inarticulate 
came to us and 


fully. Then, uttering an 
note of tenderness, she c 
bent over the Comforter. 

‘‘He’s asleep,” she cooed, and I would 
not have known her voice. “Bless his 
little heart! Isn’t he the sweetest thing 
you ever saw in your life?” 

She knelt before him and gathered him 
into her arms, kissing the eyes he opened 
drowsily. 

“Time for supper, Harry,” she mur- 
mured, “and for bed. Wake up. Say 
good night to your new friend, and then 
I’ll take you to your own room.” 

The Comforter sighed, smiled, buried 
his yellow head in her neck for a mo- 
ment, in delicate intimation that he did 
not care to be disturbed, and finally, as 
she continued to urge him, aroused him- 
self and got down wearily from his chair. 

Good night,” he said, turning a 
sleepy smile on me. “Thank you for the 
stowies.” He put out his hand, which 
J held for an instant. 

Good night, Harry,” I said. , Thank 
you for coming to comfort me. 

“Til come often,” a Harry, 
drowsily, as “Miss Smiff” bore him 
away. 

The door closed behind them, then 
re-opened, and Harry’ s bobbing curls ap- 
peared again. “They were nice stowies, 
he said, and after this final tribute he 
departed for the night. 

“*Miss Smiff” returned in a few min- 
utes, and subsequent proceedings in the 
sick-room seemed more interesting to her 
than to me. As she directed a stream 
of very hot water into my ear she sought 
to divert my mind by chatting about the 
Comforter. I learned that he had been 
in the hospital three years, coming orig- 
inally as a charity patient from a reek- 
ing, poverty-stricken tenement. His dis- 
ease was a rare one, with a long medical 
name, new and meaningless to me. He 
needed special care and treatment, such 
as he could not receive in the home of 
the aunt who had taken him in when 
he was orphaned, and who had five 
children of her own. So the hospital 


people had kept him, Miss Smith ex- 
plained, and he had become the idol of 
doctors and nurses. 


His language, which 
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did not suggest a tenement influence, 
they had taught him. I gathered that 
their own had improved in the process, 
that the use of slang and careless speech 
in his hearing was forbidden, and that 
Harry had also benefited by frequent 
and intimate association with the better 
class of patients. 

“His aunt was glad to be relieved of 
the responsibility of him,” Miss Smith 
added. “But we cast our bread on the 
waters when we took him in. He’s the 
joy of our lives and of this hospital. He 
does more for the patients than any of 
us. But—we can’t save him.” 

“Can’t save him?” I found myself 
repeating her words stupidly. 

“He was doomed when he came into 
the world. It’s a matter of months 
now,” she ended, and her cold eyes filled. 

“Does he suffer?” I hardly dared ask 
the question. 

“Only during acute attacks. He’s 
very well and happy the rest of the time. 
His little nursery is full of toys the doc- 
tors bring him. We nurses buy his 
clothes, his rompers and sandals and 
underwear and stockings. He has four 
times as much as he needs, because every 
time one of us sees anything for a little 
boy—” She stopped suddenly and bus- 
ied herself with the apparatus, keeping 
her back toward me. 

“He’s the most useful member of the 
staff,” she continued, after a long silence. 
“He can do more with the children, of 
course, than any of us. In an eye-and- 
ear-and-throat hospital there is much 
done that frightens children. But Harry 
can always quiet them. You'll think it’s 
because we all adore him that we con- 
sider him so wonderful. But wait till 
you know him better.” 

I knew him better very soon. Early 
the next morning, when my breakfast- 
tray had been removed and the nurse’s 
duties attended to, my door opened very 
slowly and quietly, after a little tap on 
its outer panel, and the Comforter en- 
tered again. He was in pink this time— 
pink rompers and short pink stockings— 
and a pink rose lay upon his breast. The 
color gave him a little color of his own. 
For the ceremony which followed I was 
not prepared. He strode to the bedside 
with his chest expanded and a pompous 
step, took a toy watch out of his breast 
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ocket, held it in his left hand, and kept 
fis eyes fastened solemnly upon it while 
he laid the fingers of his nght hand upon 
my pulse. Then he nodded slowly, his 
bobbing curls lending emphasis to his 
approval. 

“You'll do,” he said, briskly; “feeling 
all right, eh?” And restoring his watch 
to his pocket, he looked at me with an 
expansive grin which revealed both his 
upper and lower teeth. 

The episode was such a flawless imi- 
tation of the early morning visit of the 
house surgeon that I was inwardly con- 
vulsed; but Miss Smith, who had entered 
in time to witness the end of the scene, 
shook her head at me so warningly that 
I dared not laugh. Later she explained 
to me that Harry could imitate with 
equal fidelity every doctor and nurse in 
the hospital, but that no attention was 
ever paid to this rather questionable 

talent, so the child remained serenely 
unconscious of anything amusing in his 
frequent impersonations. 

“I was going to give you my wose,” 
Harry remarked at the conclusion of his 
“examination.” “But you’ve got some 
of your vewy own, haven’t you? You’ve 
got lots.” 

He came to my table and stood still 
before it, his brown eyes fixed on the 
great masses of roses the nurse had just 
arranged. Suddenly he was all child 
again. 

““May I smell some of them?” he 
asked, eagerly. “May I put my nose 
right on them?” 

I lifted the pitcher and vases in turn 
and held them before him while he 
buried his face in the flowers and stood 
very still, inhaling deeply. 

“Sometimes woses come out of dirt, 
in pots,” he observed, after he was 
perched on his chair. “ But most times 
they live in water. Willie’s got fowers 
this morning, too,” he went on, after I 
had ac knowle -dged his botanical informa- 
tion. “‘An’ Mrs. Gwey’s got some down 
on the other side of the hall. Willie 
has pink woses, an’ Mrs. Gwey’s got wed 
ones. You’ve got white ones, too, 
haven’t you?” 

“Yes,” I said. “I like white roses 
best. These are the kind that grow in 
pots. I like those that grow in the coun- 
try, and smell sweeter than any others.” 
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“What’s the countwy?” 

I explained, and in a few moments 
more found myself deep in a description 
of a beloved old farm | had often visited. 
He listened in ecstatic silence, his brown 
eyes never leaving my face. Then, in 
his turn, he told me of his hospital life, 
his toys and friends, his favorite doctors 
and nurses. They all seemed to be his 
favorites. He spent, it seemed, much of 
his time in the wing which contained 
private rooms, and incidentally his own 
nursery. Every afternoon he took a long 
nap. But it was plain that any fright- 
ened child anywhere in the great build- 
ing could have the Comforter in his hour 
of need; and twice a day, morning and 
afternoon, he went through the free 
wards, stopping at the different beds to 
chat with and cheer children and grown- 
ups alike. It was a strange life for a 
child, I reflected. But what it had made 
of him!—a man, at times, in tact and 
understanding, with the joyousness and 
simplicity of the child. 

“T’ve never been in a boat,” he said, 


suddenly. “And I’ve never been to 

the ’Quarimum. But some day I’m go- 
93 

in 


“The *Quarimum?” I asked, thought- 
lessly. 

ae es. Where the fishes all are. They 
swim wound the glass places, an’ you 
see them.” 

“Oh yes, the Aquarium. Ill take you 
for a boat-ride sometime, if you like, 
when I get well,” I promised, “and to 
the Aquarium, too.’ 

“Oh-h-h, will you? When?” 

“Next week. Do you know when that 
is?” 

He sighed. “It sounds a long way off. 
How many times do I go to bed before 
then?” 

I reflected. The doctors had said | 
could leave in three days more. 

“Only four times,” I said. I took his 
small hand and emphasized the count on 
his fingers. “This time, and this time, 
and this time, and this time. Then we 
Zo. 

He drew a breath of deep content. 
“It’s soon,” he said. 

We were deep in the discussion of this 
delight when “‘ Miss Smiff” came to take 
the Comforter away to some little girl 
with bandaged eyes, who seemed to be 
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seeing “lions an’ tigers an’ el’phan’s” 
in the dark. Harry answered the sum- 
mons aS a War-horse responds to the 
compelling notes of the trumpet. In an 
‘nstant he was off his chair and trotting 
toward the door, where, for a second 
only, he paused. “T’ll come again,” he 
promised, but I saw him no more that 
day. 

It was not as casual a matter to pick 
up the Comforter and carry him off to 
the Aquarium as I had imagined it would 
be. Indeed, I found my plan passed on 
from one high authority to another. The 
question of risking my life in the operat- 
ing-room could have been lightly and 
quickly settled; but to take the hos- 
pital’s idol down-town for a pleasure ex- 
cursion was a serious matter, requiring 
reflection. 

At last, however, it was arranged. [| 
was to call for my small guest in a taxi- 
cab at eleven in the morning and drive 
him directly to the Aquarium, afterward 
giving him a luncheon suited to his 
health and tender’years, and finally tak- 
ing him around New York on the yacht 
which makes that voyageevery afternoon 
during the season. ‘These details ar- 
ranged, the Comforter and I awaited 
with such patience as we could the event- 
ful day of the excursion. But during 
the three days’ wait, which seemed so 
long, the small boy never for one moment 
lost interest in his other friends, his daily 
rounds, or his duties toward his fellow- 
patients. Every morning he came to 
see me immediately after breakfast, and 
through him, unconscious reporter that 
he was, I learned that Willie Maxwell 
had left the hospital “just as well as he 
could be”; that Mrs. Grey had “dread- 
ful pains and groaned”; that there was 
a new little girl in 19, with her eyes all 
bandaged; and that Jimmie Murphy, a 
prime favorite of Harry’s in the charity 
ward, had “gone to live with God.” 

Incidentally, besides playing his own 
small réle to perfection, Harry became 
in turn the superintendent, the house 
physician, various nurses, and even some 
of the patients. Thus I was privileged 
to behold Willie Maxwell enjoying the 
phonograph; while the Comforter’s im- 
personation of “Mrs. Gwey having a 
hard pain” greatly comforted that lady 
when she was well enough to witness it. 
Vou. CXXVIII.—No. 766 
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My farewell with Harry was highly 
dramatic; we were separating for twen- 
ty-four long hours. 

‘I only go to bed one more time before 
we see the (Quarimum,” were his parting 
words. 

That night I dreamed of the Com- 
forter, and I was back in the hospital 
before eleven the next day. With equal 
promptness my young friend presented 
himself, ready for the excursion. He 
wore a jaunty blue reefer, a blue cap, 
and a somewhat flamboyant tie, the lat- 
ter pinned on him in a jocund moment 
by the nurse who had dressed him for 
his outing. The inevitable rose was on 
his breast. He had never before been 
in a taxi-cab, and as we away | 
was forced to give him a scientific ex- 
planation of how and why our cab went 

an explanation which I realized at the 
time would always be a rosy memory to 
our chauffeur. 

Of the Comforter in the Aquarium | 
can show no fitting picture. But in 
memory I see him still, a flash of sun- 
shine rimmed with blue, awestruck be- 
fore the huge, sleepy alligators, thrilled 
to the soul by the green moray, fixed 
and ecstatic in front of the crabs that 
walked sideways when they were not 
fighting with one another, and drawing 
deep breaths of excitement over the fish 
that changed colors as one watched. He 
thought the turtles were the most won- 
derful things there, until he saw the 
swordfish, but the fascination of the 
swordfish paled in turn before the charm 
of the sea-lions. In front of these he 
jumped up and down in such uncontrol- 
lable delight that every one within sight 
and hearing smiled in sympathy with 
him. Also, he became at times Dr. 
Reynolds gazing at a seal and rubbing 
his chin; Dr. Murray twirling his mus- 
tache in deep reflection before the case of 
a giant shark; and Mrs. Murphy, a 
hospital scrub-woman, surveying the eels 
with arms akimbo. Each pose was 
wholly unconscious, but I had seen his 
originals! 

In fifteen minutes all the other visitors 
in the “’Quarimum” had forgotten the 
fish and concentrated their attention on 
the Comforter. In half an hour they 
were following him around, listening to 
his comments. Within an hour they had 
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learned to love him and were extracting 
from me, by pointed questions, the sim- 
ple story of his life. 

It was hard to tear him away at one 
o’clock, but the charms of luncheon 
soothed his disappointment, and the 
boat-trip was yet to come. 

On the yacht the reaction came, after 
this high entertainment, and for the first 
half-hour Harry sat quietly by my side, 
his eyes very big and bright, his cheeks 
pink with excitement, an occasional 
deeply breathed “O-h-h!” his only com- 
ment, as shore-lines and buildings swept 
past. It was not long before other pas- 
sengers began to talk to him, and I recall 
especially the gentleness with which a 
certain irascible old man conceded that 
a pink-and-gold cloud in the west might 

ossibly be part of heaven, with Jimmie 
{urphy reposing on it. 

Riding up-town in our taxi-cab when 
the day was over, Harry sat very close 
to me on the back seat, his head resting 
on my shoulder and his eyes closed. At 
first | thought he was asleep, but as he 
broke the silence from time to time with 
a murmured word about the fish, or the 
boat, or some other delight of the day, 
I learned that he was merely busy with 
the joys of memory. When we reached 
the hospital he was lifted out of the cab 
by a waiting orderly, and carried off to 
his nursery to have his evening meal 
luxuriously in bed; and as the two dis- 
appeared through the big front doors, 
reminiscences of eels, sea-lions, and al- 
ligators were still floating back to me. 

Twice in the busy month that followed 
! saw the Comforter, making the long 
up-town journey to the hospital for an 
hour with the boy. Both times he was 
full of happy memories of our outing, of 
which I had given him, as a souvenir, a 
“’quarimum” of his own—a glass globe 
with three goldfish in it. We planned 
also another jaunt, which should include 
hay-rides and hens laying eggs and a 
whole month at the old farm during the 
summer heat; but this was not to be. 

At six o’clock one morning, a week 
after my second visit to the Comforter, 
I was awakened by the bell of the tele- 
phone beside my bed. When I took u 
the receiver the voice of Miss Smit 
came to my ear. It was low, but quite 
steady. Harry had died a few hours 


before, she told me, and she thought I 
might care to come up to the hospital 
and see him. 

There was little I could say to her, 
except that I would come; but when | 
laid down the receiver and rose to dress, 
I found myself facing a world which sud- 
denly seemed appallingly empty because 
it lacked the presence of a little boy in 
blue rompers, with bobbing yellow curls. 

It was barely eight o’clock when | 
opened the familiar hospital door and 
received the depressed greetings of the 
clerk at the inquiry-desk, who knew why 
I had come, and of the elevator-man, 
who took me up to my old floor. Miss 
Smith was leaving Harry’s nursery as | 
reached it. Her Rasnnes twisted as our 
eyes met. With a silent hand-clasp she 
turned and went back with me. 

The room, usually flooded with sun- 
shine at that hour, was darkened now by 
drawn shades. On the floor lay the 
Comforter’s toys, just as he had left 
them the day before. A wooden hobby- 
horse stood near the door. Two brave 
companies of lead soldiers, drawn up in 
battle array, stretched from the wall to 
the foot of his little white bed. A boat 
I had given him rode at anchor in a tin 
bath-tub filled with water, and beside it 
was the “’quarimum,” its goldfish swim- 
ming about in calm content. Outside the 
windows chirped the sparrows Harry had 
loved to feed. On the bed a silent, ex- 
quisite little figure lay under a white 
counterpane, covered with pink roses. 
Speechless, I bent over it, while Miss 
Smith gazed with wet eyes at her boy. 

“We must think of how much suffer- 
ing he has been spared,” she said at last. 
“We must remember that we made him 
happy. We did make him happy,” she 
added, softly, “‘for we loved him, and he 
knew it.” 

She touched the little hands almost 
hidden by the roses. 

“You knew, didn’t you, Harry?” she 
whispered. 

The sparrows still chirped demanding- 
ly, for it was the hour when Harry had 
fed them. Somewhere, far down the cor- 
ridor, a child was crying—perhaps in 
terror of visions in the dark. But under 
his pink roses the Comforter slept on, a 
little smile puckering the corners of his 
mouth, as if indeed he knew. 
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RL SPROLL the way down the 
1) five narrow steps that 
/ led to the street from 

, Dr. Earle’s front door 
we Deborah Dean expected 
. that her husband would 
NS usa< speak to her about their 
visit. But he said nothing, and at last 
they were standing in the roadway at 
the side of the trolley-line, and still he 
said nothing. ‘The cars ran every twen- 
ty minutes, and one had just gone by 

“Now Gardiner will be impatient,’ 
thought Deborah, and waited appre- 
hensively, but still he said nothing. He 
was standing still, deep in thought, one 
hand stroking his white beard, and did 
not seem to notice her. 

It was the first time that Deborah had 
been to Kingston during nine years. She 
had always meant to go some day, but 
there was so much to be done—she would 
have to work hard that night and the 
next to make up for the time lost in the 
journey; and then, since the trolley had 
been put through, and the farm was 
virtually in Kingston, there was not 
much reason for going. She would cer- 
tainly not have gone that day except for 
Milly, who had arrived unexpectedly the 
day before from Detroit. Deborah was 
glad to see her daughter, but she wished 
Milly had given her notice, so that she 
could have got the spare room ready. 
It was not like Milly to be so inconsider- 
ate. Still, Deborah was not the one to 
complain at what others thought best; 
and so, when Milly had told Gardiner 
that he was to take her mother in to 
Kingston to see Dr. Earle, Deborah had 
gone obediently, though she did not 
know that anything was the matter with 
her. 

“T mustn’t let Milly know about the 
extra work she’s making me do,” thought 
Deborah. 

The work had begun on the day after 
Deborah’s marriage, forty-two years be- 
fore, and it had never stopped, even for 
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half a day. At first there was just 
Gardiner and the farm to look after; but 
after the baby was born there were 
clothes to be made, and, later, school 
dresses; then Milly had a good deal of 
company, and she did not get married 
till she was twenty-five. Deborah had 
hoped to have less work after that, but 
there was such an accumulation of odds 
and ends that she could never get far 
enough ahead to begin on them. There 
were dresses that she had been saving 
for years to make over, because the 
fashions had changed so, and one could 
not wear wide sleeves any more. Then 
Milly’s bedroom had never been set to 
rights since she went out of the house, 
nearly fifteen years before, and there 
were her books to be sorted and the wall 
to be papered, and many other things. 
But some day Deborah meant to get 
everything in order. 

Of late, however, this accumulation of 
unfinished work had ceased to trouble 
her so much, and she had begun to forget 
things in the strangest way. Sometimes 
she would find the dishes unwashed in 
the morning, and the lamps untrimmed 
and unfilled; and, what was worse, 
Deborah was becoming lazy and did not 
seem to care. And just when these 
things had begun to happen regularly 
Milly had come and had sent her in to 
Dr. Earle. 

Deborah had not seen him since 
Milly’s iliness, just before her marriage. 
He had grown stouter, and his face was 
red, and he had begun to look like the 
clergyman who had married her, forty- 
two years before, so that Deborah’s 
mind was quite confused for the mo- 
ment. She had seen a letter in Milly’s 
handwriting lying upon the table, but 
when she spoke of her daughter and re- 
minded him how he had attended her 
when Milly was born, Dr. Earle did not 
seem to remember. 

“He must have so many patients,’ 
thought Deborah in exoneration; but 
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then, suddenly, for the first time, she 
became afraid, and,though she did not 
know w hy, she looked at the doctor in 
terror and helplessness. 

Dr. Earle talked to her for a while and 
then rose and went toward the folding- 
doors. He pulled them apart and went 
into the back room in which Gardiner 
sat, pushing them together behind him 
until the lock snapped. Then Deborah 
heard him asking in a loud voice about 
the crops, and afterward she could not 
hear a word. It was a long time till they 
came out together, and then Dr. Earle 
only shook hands with each, and nobody 
spoke a word. 

““Here’s our car, mother,” said Gar- 
diner, shaking her arm gently. Deborah 
was quite surprised to find that she was 
still standing in the roadway. Gardiner 
helped her in and took the basket which 
she had been holding. The hard straw 
handle had left a wide welt of white 
across the palm of her hand, and a plait 
was beginning to unravel. 

**T must remember to mend that when 
I get home,” Deborah thought. 

She looked at Gardiner timidly as they 
entered. She realized that she had 
spoken her thought aloud; this always 
made him impatient, and sometimes he 
would ask her to repeat what she had 
said and explain herself; but this time 
he only said: 

“Sit here, mother, so the sun won’t 
shine in your eyes.” 

Deborah was astonished, but she took 
the seat obediently. 

“Will you have a pear, father?” she 
asked, dipping her hand into the basket. 

“IT guess the pear can wait till we get 
home,” he answered, abstractedly. 

Then Deborah discovered that Gar- 
diner was not really looking down, as she 
had thought, but watching her in the 
most curious manner. It reminded her 
of something—she could not remember 
what; she pondered over it awhile and 
then began thinking of the unfinished 
work. 

The car ran past suburban fields and 
hedgerows gay with meadowsweet, and 
the air was full of the sweet, dusty 
scents of August. When the car stopped 
before the farm-house and Gardiner 
helped Deborah down, she stood still in 
surprise at the change that seemed to 


have come over the place. It was like 
a strange house, this home in which she 
had lived for more than forty years. She 
felt almost as though Gardiner had just 
brought her there. 

“It looks pretty, doesn’t it, my dear?” 
she meant to say, but what she actually 
said was: “It’s nice to be home again, 
isn’t it, father?” 

As they approached the gate Deborah 
asked: “May I pick one or two spikes 
of steeplebush? They’re kind of pretty 
on the table.” 

“Take your time, mother,’ 
Gardiner, gently. 

He was still looking at her in that 
strange way. Deborah knew now of 
what it reminded her. It made her think 
of the days of waiting before Milly had 
been born. How considerate of her 
Gardiner had always been! He was 
growing old; she must take better care 
of him. He had not been impatient with 
her once that morning. Usually he was 
upset if there was any waiting, or if the 
work was not finished, but now he had 
said, “‘Take your time.” The heart of 
the old woman was overflowing with love 
and gratitude. 

She returned with an armful of the tall 
pink flowers, and they walked up the 
path together. The chickens were 
scratching among the corn. Deborah 
had forgotten to close the gate of the 
coop when she went out. There was so 
much to be done. She must begin im- 
mediately, the momert she had taken off 
her bonnet. 

Milly was standing in the doorway. 
She looked impatiently from one to the 
other, and as Deborah went in her hus- 
band lingered outside for a moment. 
Deborah dropped into a chair. 

*T declare, Pm all tuckered out,” she 
said. 

“You'd best go and lie down till sup- 
per, mother,” said her daughter. 

“Lie down!” echoed Deborah. Lie 
down in the middle of the day! The idea 
was impossible. Milly did not know half 
what there was to be done. 

“Why, Milly, I’ve got all the work to 
do,” she expostulated. ‘“There’s the 
chickens to feed and the lawn to be 
mowed, and the cleaning—” 

“T want you to lie down, mother!” 


said Milly, harshly. 
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It was not Deborah’s way to object 
when people were trying to be kind to 
her. She let her daughter lead her into 
the room at the back, the little room 
into which she had so often carried Milly 
when she was a baby. Certainly it was 
pleasant, lying there, beside the gera- 
niums, among which a bee was lazily 
droning. The old woman began finger- 
ing the comforter upon the bed. It was 
a quilt of patchwork, and her friends had 
made it for her as a bridal gift, each do- 
ing a piece, and carrying it from house to 
house; and Deborah had had to pretend 
not to know what was being done until 
it was finished. But now it was torn in 
many places, and parts of the batting 
were worn away, so that it was thick 
here and thin there. “I'll have to start 
to mend it,” thought Deborah aloud, 
and began reckoning up the pieces of 
work that she must take in hand. Yet 
somehow she did not seem to care that 
she was getting behindhand so. She lay 
there, dreaming, while the bee sipped 
and buzzed away, and the beams of sun- 
light traveled across the floor. 

“‘Supper’s ready, mother,” called Mil- 
ly at the door. She came in. ‘“‘How 
does your head feel now?” she asked. 

“Why, my head hasn’t been troubling 
me, Milly,” answered Deborah, in sur- 
prise. 

Supper was ready. It was the first 
time in years that Deborah had not 
cooked it. She sat down, a little bewil- 
dered by the change. Her daughter was 
bringing in the dishes. 

“Now you sit still, mother,” said 
Milly, as Deborah half rose. “T’ll at- 
tend to everything.” 

“But, Milly, you don’t understand,” 
said her mother. “‘There’s the chickens 
to be fed and the grass to mow, and—” 

Milly took her mother by the shoul- 
ders and put her back gently into her 
chair. 

“Now listen,” she said. ‘ You’ve 
been working too hard and you’re going 
to take a rest. Mrs. Smith’s hired man’s 
coming round to see to things later. 
You’ve worked hard all your life and 
it’s time you had a rest,” she continued. 

“But there’s the tablecloths to be 
hemmed for when the men come to put 
up the corn next month, and—” 

Milly seemed to be choking. She 
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turned away abruptly and went into the 
kitchen. Gardiner followed her. Deb- 
orah could hear parts of their conversa- 
tion. 

“T tell you let her work if she wants 
to,” said Gardiner, angrily. “She’s used 
to it. It won’t hurt her any, as long as 
she don’t 

The voices grew lower. Deborah 
hoped that Gardiner was not going to be 
impatient with Milly. He was so apt to 
be irritated, and then Milly would an- 
swer sharply. But when they came back 
Milly did not seem to be angry with 
Gardiner; yet her eyes looked as though 
she had been crying. Deborah sat very 
quiet throughout the meal, and after- 
ward she let Milly clear away the things 
and wash them. 

But the thought of the chickens both- 
ered her. She had always fed them; they 
were her pets and she could hardly bear 
to have them killed. She got up and 
took the pan from its place, crumbling 
bread into it, with corn and scraps. She 
watched her daughter half guiltily as she 
moved with it toward the door. But 
Milly did not try to stop her, and, with 
the feeling of a child doing some forbid- 
den thing, Deborah stepped out into the 
dusky quiet of the back garden. She 
lingered long with the chickens. She 
felt that something mysterious, unex- 
pected, and eventful was happening 
somehow; and, with the longing of the 
old for the familiar things of their lives, 
she wanted to take hold of this small 
daily task and cling to it, before she was 
torn from her anchorage. But all these 
inchoate thoughts passed through her 
brain in a moment, and soon she was 
standing happily inside the chicken-yard, 
watching the fowls feed, and thinking 
lovingly of Gardiner. 

She must take good care of him now. 
Milly’s visit was a little upsetting, but 
after she had gone back to Detroit to her 
husband Deborah was going to have a 
house-cleaning. She was going to put 
everything in apple-pie order—the lawn, 
the quilt, the room, wall-paper, school- 
books, dresses. . . . 

When she stepped back into the room 
Mrs. Smith was there, with her son 
Clarence and her grown-up daughter. 
Deborah knew, from the immediate si- 
lence, that they had been speaking of 
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her; and when she turned her back to 
replace the pan upon the shelf she felt 
that they were watching her. She sat 
down in the comfortable chair. Clar- 
ence, the boy, was fidgeting and watch- 
ing her with a furtive, curious look. Miss 
Smith rested her hand on her parasol 
and looked down, sitting primly in her 
chair. 

“T hope that boy isn’t going to have 
nerves,” thought Deborah, aloud. “They 
say it’s bad when boys get nerves. It 
isn’t like girls.” 

Milly began speaking rather hastily 

about something. 

“Did Milly tell you me and Gardi- 
ner was in to Kingston to-day?” asked 
Deborah of Mrs. Smith. 

“Yes,” answered Mrs. Smith, quickly. 

“Clarence is going in to the new high- 
school there next month. They are sell- 
ing school tickets on the cars at ten for a 
quarter.” 

Clarence Smith shifted in his chair 
and his mother began speaking of the 
new trolley-line. 

“I declare I feel as though we really 
lived in Kingston now,” she said. 

‘Gardiner and me was up to Kingston 
to-day to see Dr. Earle,” said Deborah; 
and Clarence Smith jumped in his chair. 
After that hardly any one spoke. Usu- 
ally, when Mrs. Smith called, things 
were lively; she was a regular chatter- 
box, and her daughter was quite droll, 
but to-night everybody seemed con- 
strained. It was not long before the 
visitors rose to go. 

“Mrs. Smith, I'll see you to your 
door,” said Gardiner, rising. 

Milly took her mother back to the 
bedroom. “Now I want you to go to 
bed, dear,” she said. You stay in 
there, and I’ll come in, when you are 
ready, to say good-night to you.” 

She kissed her and closed the door, 
and after that Deborah could not hear 
the slightest sound. 

She was alone. She could not be mis- 
taken in that, for the old house had 
suddenly assumed a familiar atmosphere, 
like an old intimate who puts aside her 
company manners when the guests have 
gone. eborah was certain, from the 
feeling, that Milly was not in the house; 
but to make sure she crept cautiously 
out into the passage and listened fear- 


fully to the loud ticking of the clock in 
the living-room. There was no other 
sound; and when at last she looked in 
the room was empty. 

The old woman lit a candle and moved 
to the foot of the stairs. She had not 
been up to the top story for a dozen 
years and more. Her bedroom had been 
there originally, but the winter in which 
Milly was born had been so cold that the 
house could not be heated properly, and 
so, two years after her marriage, she 
moved down and occupied the back 
room which had been hers and Gardi- 
ner’s ever since. Up-stairs were Milly’s 
old room and others which were used for 
storing things. Gardiner went there 
sometimes. The house had never filled 
as she and Gardiner had hoped it would 
be filled some day. Milly was all, and 
when she went away Deborah and Gar- 
diner settled down to their isolated lives 
alone. 

Deborah mounted with a sort of glee- 
ful expectancy, carrying her candle, and 
a thousand imps of memory worked 
on the tangled patches of their weave. 
She set the candle down in Milly’s room 
and looked round her in amazement. 
The dust lay thick on Milly’s books, 
the bed had never been made, and the 
paper hung in moldy strips from the 
cracking plaster. This would never do; 

eople would say she was a slovenly 
Loomeliinenie Shaking her head, Debo- 
rah passed into the next room. This 
was piled high with odds and ends. Here 
was the chair with the broken seat which 
had been missing for years. Deborah 
had meant to have that mended, and 
had saved her egg money for that pur- 
pose; but when the chair-man came on 
his semi-annual round with his strips of 
cane, Deborah could not find it. And 
here was the baby’s carriage. Deborah 
had missed that—no, she had forgotten 
all about it. Gardiner must have brought 
it there. That would be needed. 

Deborah started. She was forgetting. 
She had thought for the moment that 
Milly was a child again. Of course she 
was a grown woman in Detroit, with two 
boys of her own; yet the old woman’s 
mind insisted on forming two sets of pic- 
tures, and though she knew Gardiner 
was an old, white-bearded man, she also 
saw him as he used to step briskly into 
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Drawn by Walter Biggs 
FOR THE FIRST TIME IN HER LIFE SHE HAD BECOME MISTRESS IN 
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the kitchen atter the farm-work was 
done, wiping his muddy boots upon the 
mat and calling for her. But there was 
a supreme contentment which reconciled 
the conflicting images, and Deborah took 

p her candle and went into the next 

om, smiling in happy gratitude at the 
thbught of her husband who had given 
her a home so long and never failed her. 
She must take good care of him, better 
care, henceforward. 

[he next room had been used for sew- 
and here hung the gowns and 
dresses. Deborah turned them about 
and looked at them critically. These 
would do very well; she must begin on 
them first. Then a dress of blue dimity 
caught her eye and «voked a rush of 
recollection. She had made this the 
summer after her marriage and had never 
finished it. She had wanted it so much; 
but there was so much to be done, and 
she had put it aside until after Milly was 
born. ‘That was just the dress for a 
young mother to wear, and Deborah had 
forgotten all about it. She remembered 
just where she had left the needle in the 
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HEN I look back along the way I came, 
And count each bootless prayer at wayside shrine; 
When I remember all the altar-stones 
I’ve stained with wanton gifts of tears and wine, 
And wound with roses, broken ruthlessly, 
To buy reluctant blessings of the Powers; 


When I consider these, my empty hands, 

And this, my heart, that leaps no more at life, 
And is too tuneless to give back the sound 

Of dancing feet and lure of flute and fife 

That call and beckon from the market-place, 
Where once I danced to mock the graybeard hours; 


When I remember all the wealth I had, 

Of joy and faith and careless youth of heart, 

Which slipped from hands held out for lesser things— 
I cannot wonder that the high gods sit apart 

And mock me cruelly, by sending you 
To lift the latches of an empty heart! 
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unfinished hem, and looked for it. The 
thread was there, but where the needle 
had been was only a streak of rust. “I 
must go down and get a needle,” thought 
Deborah. 

She put the candle down and seated 
herself in a chair. There was plenty of 
time. It was the rush and hurry that 
had confused her in the past and caused 
her to forget things and get behind in 
her work. 

“1’m not going to get flurried again,” 
she thought, aloud. “I’m going to work 
systematically. I’m going to manage 
things better in my new home.” 

She meant to get the needle, but she 
only sat there, talking to herself, and 
thinking fondly of Milly and Gardiner. 

Down-stairs the two waited for her in 
the living-room. 

“Go up and bring her down, Milly,” 
said Gardiner. 

But Milly did not stir, and both sat 
quietly, listening, while Deborah talked 
overhead. For the first time in all her 
life the tired old woman had become 
mistress in her own home. 
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BY JOHN L. 


CRE AF > pes ANY has long pro- 
et ss vided for the ordinary 
‘D boy who is unable to go 
to secondary schools a 
training for his trade. 
The full significance of 
eZ this fact was first borne 
in upon me in a certain wayside village 
in Missouri. A stalwart young German- 
American butcher, noted for the skill of 
his cutting and his pride in his meat, was 
putting up a roast. He vouchsafed the 
information that he was going to night- 
school at the University. 

. “What course?” I inquired idly, 
watching him deftly trim, roll, and deco- 
rate two ribs of beef. 

“Commercial drawing,” he replied. 

“Do you like that better than butch- 
ering? You are making a mighty good 
job of that roast.” 

“Butchering is a gift with me, just 
like art,” he astonished me by replying, 
and added, seriously: “They are some- 
thing alike—one helps the other. I’ve 
been working at this trade since I was a 
kid, but I can cut meat a lot better since 
I began to draw. If I lived in the old 
country, you know, I would have been 
trained to draw so I could be a better 
butcher. Every boy going into any 
trade gets that sort of training.’ 

Whereat I marveled greatly. I mar- 
veled even more as time went on and my 
butcher remained a butcher and did not 
become an advertising artist. He had 
the whole sense of the new ideal in edu- 
cation: to train for a trade as though it 
were a profession, and to use in that trade 
all the correlated aid of art and science 
he could obtain. Drawing helped him 
to cut in the same fashion that it helps 
a sculptor to model; the principles per- 
ceived in the flat presentation showed 
him truth in the full mass which was his 
medium. Had he lived in Munich in- 
stead of Missouri, however, he would not 
have been obliged to hunt up a night- 
school for himself in order to get this 
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instruction after he was married and had 
a family. He would have had it per- 
force in daylight hours as part of his 
apprenticeship, between the ages of four- 
teen and eighteen, in a continuation 
school. Fitting’ pupils for this school 
fits the scholar for industries and divers 
trades. This compulsory system of sup- 
plementary education requires part-time 
attendance, from eight to ten hours a 
week, for which the employers must pay 
as though the boy were at work in the 
shop. Begun in various parts of Ger- 
many nearly forty years ago, it has be- 
come nationally, if not universally, an 
accepted type of education, because it 
possesses for the ordinary individual 
dynamic qualities hitherto undiscovered. 

As the continuation school was at 
first developed, it was a Sunday-school 
broadened from the consideration of re- 
ligious topics to practical training de- 
signed to interest apprentices and make 
them more proficient. Sunday classes 
still exist in many places. The quaint 
working-class greeting, “Griss Gott!” 
may be traced partly to the seventh-day 
origin of these classes. As Sunday did 
not prove entirely satisfactory for the 
purpose, night courses were tried. Grad- 
ually employers were enlisted in support 
of further education for the common 
man, and the idea spread that “invest- 
ing in vocations” by associating the pri- 
mary education with direct industrial 
training would pay. The sporadic char- 
acter of the experiments which were 
made in trying to adapt the idea to the 
needs of special localities and of country 
and city life, resulted in many trade 
schools unlike in theory and practice. 
Some cities have excellent public indus- 
trial schools, where the boy, upon leav- 
ing elementary work, receives in one 
ear all the rudiments of trade training. 
These are not to be confused with the 
higher technical schools, available after 
the ordinary continuation work. Excel- 
lent private trade schools are carried on 
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by some employers: for instance, the one 
in the Krupp gun-works at Essen, where 
the attendance of apprentices is_re- 
quired. Guilds and unions all over Ger- 
many have classes in the predominant 
OL cupations, 

Another characteristic and important 
type of continuation school is that sup- 
ported in part by the industry and in 
part by the community. For instance, 
Germany’s toys are famous. In Thu- 
ringia one may see little communities 
which practically exist on the toy trade. 
One wonders how the simple people of 
mountain and riverside villages wher 
these playthings are constructed find 
their designers, their skilled labor, their 
ingenious mechanicians. The answer 
lies in the school, or the courses, as the 
case may be, which, supported by the 
industry and the community together, 
give the essentials of art, mechanics, 
construction, and business to apprentices 
in the shop itself. So with the endless 
supply of characteristic Thuringian pot- 
tery. In the little hamlets where it is 
made, the schools tend to retain the up- 
coming youth in the place, as there is 
no need for them to go away to secure 
work. German manufacturing is thus 
kept somewhat diffused instead of cen- 
tering entirely in the towns, a fact which 
has obvious advantages so far as the 
Vou. CXXVIIL—No. 766.—77 





lives of the workers are concerned; while 
the retention of the hereditary interest in 
an industry, the maintenance of the guild 
spirit, and the stimulating pride of crafts- 
manship are valuable gains. 
Undoubtedly the most effective work 
is done by the free public continuation 
schools of the cities. Their superiority 
is not alone in the fact that their stand- 
ards of teaching are high, but that they 
perceive the opportunity and duty of the 
continuation school to do more than 
merely produce workers who shall render 
more efficient service to their employers. 
The several systems of public continua- 
tion schools definitcly set themselves the 
task of training for citizenship, not only 
bv offering men a reasonable prospect of 
maintaining themselves and their fami- 
lies, but by endeavoring to instruct the 
individual concerning his relation to the 
community in the several trade capaci- 
ties, his civic function, the laws which 
relate to him most intimately, personal 
and industrial hygiene, physical develop- 
ment, general culture—in short, “‘noth- 
ing less than educating the whole man.” 
The main difference between the two 
chief pedagogical systems used in the 
continuation-school work of Germany is 
that in the one, shop teaching is favored, 
while in the other, well illustrated by the 
Pflichtfortbildungschulen of Berlin, the 
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teaching is practically all by theory, by 
the book, by academically trained teach- 
ers, in class-rooms of the sort used in the 
ordinary lower grades. Directors of this 
system hold that the theory of the trade 
is all that need be ‘urnished when the 


actual shop practice occupies the rest of 


the time of the apprentice. The princi- 
pal educators of Berlin have undertaken 
the preparation of trade text-books from 
which to teach, and, judging from the 
large set now completed, they seem to 
have done relatively practical work. 
lo discover the educational require- 
ments for a trade, the writers visit sev- 
eral shops of the business in question. 
lor instance, in the tailors’ course, the 
businesses of several tailors were care- 
fully examined, and from these the vari- 
ous factors in the trade were worked 
out. The chnical side of the science 
of garment-making, and the usual work- 
room customs and trade practices, 
were examined and the best selected 
from the comparison. Sources of mate- 
rials, the way to judge their relative 
value, and the durability and service of 
cloths and trimmings, formed the basis 
of a survey which included incidental 
factors like transportation, tariffs, mar- 
kets, and delivery, from which the 
cost of production is computed. The 


SHOP 


business side of the trade, judged by 
actual accounts of going concerns, 
showed exactly how much calculation 
was essential, how the bookkeeping was 
best done, the importance of incidents, 
what business forms and laws a tailor 
must know. Another section of the sur- 
vey concerned the hygiene of the work- 
room, the effect of dust on the lungs, and 
the need of the tailors for physical exer- 
cise, as well as a brief outline of his civic 
and patriotic privileges. Upon all these 
facts a simple text-book was written 
that is to say, it was we upon careful 
observation and evidence, but usually 
without actual participation in the in- 
dustry under discussion. 

However excellent they are from an 
academic standpoint, these lessons may 
or may not actually cover the practical 
difficulties lying between the child and 
the assumption of his work; it depends 
upon the boy. In some trades, perhaps 
the tailors’, the worker in the good shop 
would probably need little more than 
the straight theory of his work, if that 
were correctly imparted and interesting. 
That matter of interest is the weak spot 
in the scheme. Attending an average 
number of classes in Berlin, it did not 
appear that interest was sufficiently pro- 
voked. Either the grade of intelligence 
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f these working-children was lower than 
ewhere, Ol the teachers were not 
aching them. Inthe arithmetic classes 
certain woodenness of example was 
notable, even in the applied problems 
lealing with the trade; an inelasticity 
hich might, it 1s true, have been merely 
the limitation of the present method of 
eaching mathematics, but which struck 
as peculiarly unfortunate 
he interest during this par- 


Ss 


ne observe! 
n deadening t 
ilarly sensitive period of the chik 
education. 
lhe drawing classes were usually bet- 
ter, for the application of drawing to 


every-day 


work was commonly made 
clear and attractive. To be sure, there 
seemed something out of proportion in 
the drawing of a great deal of conven- 
tional ornament by a class of artisan 
dentists, but skill must perhaps be ac- 
quired before the drawing from life can 
take the place of discipline. The class 
itself was amusing, albeit a trifle gro- 
tesque. Dentistry is regarded as a pro- 
fession in Germany only after the surgi- 
cal training has been taken in addition. 
Before that it is a semi-professional 
trade. After the apprentice to a dental- 
surgeon has served his term—in which 
he commonly does all the laboratory 
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work—he may open his shop as a den- 
tist and practise without a degree. In 
the continuation-school course, a class 
in theory was reciting by rote how vari- 
ous fillings should be mixed, what hap- 
pened chemically, and how to finish off 
the job. In a near-by room a class of 
another “year” was making color draw- 
ings from real or artificial exhibits. 
Practical work was left to the ofhce. 
Hygiene is taught mainly by rule and 
chart—by rule of thumb, so to speak. 
Classes in general seemed somewhat joy- 
less and dull, somewhat disciplined and 
stodgy. Where the teaching was vivid, 
things were better, but the continuation 
schools for boys seemed to be in charge 
of masters who were either overburdened 
or underpaid, or both. 

Theoretical teaching in the trades is 
not so rood as the shop system which 
Berlin uses in her excellent higher tech- 
nical schools, in some of which tuition is 
remitted for those who cannot afford it. 
In these, where there are some “higher 
continuation” master-artisan 
teachers are the rule; but in the common 
continuation school, theory-teaching, if 
not ideal, is of very positive value as 
against the lack of any. Prussia stands 
hrm, moreover, for the establishment in 
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all the provinces of some compulsory 
trade education, and has greatly fur- 
thered it by making her educational 
grants conditional in size upon the estab- 
lishment by the community of some such 
system. Prussia has recently set the ex- 
ample of removing all exemptions which 
make it possible for favored classes 
of workers to escape the continuation 
school, and has broadened their scope so 
that girls are now included; this affects 
an enormous number in Berlin alone. 

In the instruction of girls, some of the 
best vocational teachers plan to give 
them a kind of service that will corre- 
spond to the military term for boys, 
during which they will receive Catgins 
and instruction for the real work « 
their lives; so that they may a 
how to keep in health, clothe, feed, and 
train their families properly. To count 
less on shining apparatus and to depend 
more on entirely practical and sym- 
pathetically planned direct instruction, 
which shall reach its end of making haus- 


frauen and homes, is the main idea of the 


instructors. There are also at present 
well-attended commercial courses, which 
seem to suffer from the same defects as 
our own. There is the group one might 
call the needle’trades—dressmaking, mil- 
linery, embroidery, and upholstery—and 
others which approach but do not 
attack the problem of women in in- 
dustry. 

The Munich schools have worked out 
the system of industrial training which 
undoubtedly leads the world, because 
it is based on demonstration teaching 
in work-shops. Dr. George Kerschen- 
steiner, a member of the Reichstag, has 
fought a long fight to bring the Munich 
schools to their present splendid con- 
dition. To-day Munich has fifty-two 
trades for which teaching is given, and 
is enlarging her present plans and facili- 
ties. Seven fine buildings about the 
town give space for classes and for well- 
equipped shops, where some ten thou- 
sand boys and about the same number 
of girls receive instruction. Practical 
men direct almost all the subdivisions 
of the commercial, painting and dec- 
orating, building, printing, mechanical, 
engineering, wood and metal working 
trades, besides miscellaneous ones like 
shoemaking, wigmaking, and confection- 


ery manufacturing. ‘These teachers are 
often taken from their trade and 
taught to teach. Dr. Kerschenstei- 
ner would rather make a teacher out 
of a plumber than convert a teacher 
into a man of tools, although, when 
occasion arises, suitable teachers in the 
trade itself not being available, aca- 
demically informed men are given fur- 
loughs in order to enter into actual 
practice for a sufficiently long time to 
master it. Some of the best teachers are 
part-time men who are eminent in their 
various lines, as, for instance, commer- 
cial photography and sculpture. The 
boy who works at a craft like stucco- 
making may get part of his instruction 
under an artist instead of an artisan. 
The foundation of trade education is 
laid in the day school. At about ten 
years of age, boys planning to enter the 
professions customarily separate from 
the others, to go then or later into higher 
schools. It must be noted that this is 
in reality a separation of social classes, 
and there is little further contact be- 
tween the groups. Those not planning 
for “higher” education, those numer- 
ous needy “‘others”’ who constitute the 
real human school problem, are then 
grounded in the use of tools, in carpen- 
try, metal-work, the rudiments of me- 
chanics, and of gardening; or, in the 
case of girls, commercial study, needle- 
work, housekeeping. In the beautiful 
new Sieboldstrasse common school there 
are excellent workrooms for all these 
subjects, and, in addition, fine bakeries 
with practical modern ovens, attractive 
garden-plots where even horticulture is 
begun, and the concierge’s chickens to 
serve as an experimental chicken-farm. 
The boy who in his last elementary 
year really knows what he wants to 
do frequently obtains his apprentice- 
ship by himself, or in answer to a re- 
quest from an employer, who applies 
to the head teacher for a_ certain 
kind of helper. Descriptions of jobs, 
with or without pay, or perhaps even 
requiring a premium, are posted as bul- 
letins in this school. The parents, pos- 
sibly the teacher, and wcll-cheatiied 
information about occupations, based on 
the excellent census of trades and em- 
ployment, are depended upon to help the 
boy decide. There is, it seems, practi- 
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cally no influence exerted in the primary 
school concerning the choice of a trade. 

The management of industrial in- 
struction beyond the age of fourteen falls 
to a separate board, comprising employ- 
ers of various sorts, representatives of 
commercial bodies like the Chamber of 
Trades, or business associations, men 
from various guilds or unions, and edu- 
cational experts: a membership which 
assures that the interests of the workers, 
employers, and teachers—in short, of 
the public—will be taken into considera- 
tion. These schools have their separate, 
“parallel” financial provision, and for 
Germany, where social classes are so 
distinctly separated, anyway, this sys- 
tem, which definitely breaks the contact 
between the coming workman and the 
professional man, works excellently. 

The teaching itself rests on the clearly 
enunciated principle that “‘nothing is 
made which is not drawn, and nothing is 
drawn which is not made in the work- 
shop.” Divided into three or four years, 
the plan requires about one-third of the 
time spent in the workshop, where it is 

easy to see that the pupil usually enjoys 
himself. The boys at the forge, learning 
to make the ornamental ironwork so 
characteristic of Bavaria, were evidently 
keenly interested in their work. The 
students with the miniature 





tools of 





the watchmaker—the dainty pliers, the 
delicate were constructing their 
model watches with apparently complete 
satisfaction. The apprentice using the 
plane, the mallet, and the level, the 
lithographer’s helper working with the 
stone and prints, the boy plumber with 
his soldering tools, the gold and silver 
smiths with their hammers and anneal- 
ing oven, the printer’s devil with his inks 
and type—who that knows boys will not 
believe that they gave trustworthy evi- 
dence of really winning an education? 

In this day of the infinite subdivision of 
tasks, even under the law of indenture, 
the helper frequently does only a seg- 
ment of the process, over and over. The 
pleasure of progressing through the 
whole trade, the stimulation of their in- 
terest in the handling of the tools them- 
selves, produces in these boys an alto- 
gether different attitude from that of the 
average secondary-school pupil. Work- 
ing two half-days or one whole day, at 
the employer's convenience, the pupils, 
during their first two years, usually 
make only parts of articles. In the third 
and fourth year, whole articles are made. 
One of the policies of the Munich schools 
is that none of the articles shall be sold 
by the school authorities. Whoever fur- 
nishes the material—pupil, master, or 
employer—owns the article. 
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Not only the ordinary artisan, the 
mechanic, or builder shows appreciation 
of direct demonstration teaching. The 
waiter, the cabman, the butcher, the 
grocer, the baker, are taught in the 
actual conditions of the work, the trades 
themselves co-operating. Cabmen are 
shown the care of horses and vehicles, 
the “shop” part of their trade, in a 
stable; butchers study their meat in the 
stockyards and in a good shop; garden- 
ers do their practical lessons on a speci: il 
tract at the edge of town or in the 
English garden; waiters, beginning 
their work as pompous and uniformed 
“piccolos,” attend their classes in rooms 
where service is actually given. There 
is a certain kinship between all these 
Munich apprentices and the individual 
who has just been thrown off a pier to 
learn how to swim. They are absorbed 
in doing it. ‘The shoemaking class had 
no eyes for anything but its experimental 
footgear. A class who were setting up a 
telephone and telegraph system were 
so occupied and enthusiastic that they 
might have had a thousand watchers and 
still have been unconscious. A class in 
commercial photography was left by the 
teacher for ten minutes or more w hile we 
looked in on surrounding work. At the 
suggestion, an you must go back— 
he smiled. ‘Come here and you will 
see that I am not needed.” He opened 
the door. His class, orderly as though 
he had not left, were engaged whole- 
heartedly in making certain series of 
exposures to obtain various effects with 
the big cameras in the several angles of 
the room. This is definite proof of the 
pudding. ‘The psychological basis of 
such training is right. It brings all the 
senses to the work; it educates the 
motor activities; it shows the whole 
process in a standard way to the pupil, 
and every association will help him in 
actual labor the rest of the week. This 
part of the pedagogical problem is prop- 
erly solved. 

Last of all there is that other vital 
feature of the Munich schools, including 
libraries, lectures on the traditions of the 
trade, hygiene, citizenship, and culture. 
From the standpoint of “ business,”’ this 
instruction seems unimportant; but in 
reality the school takes cognizance of 
the social being of boys and girls, offering 


them stimulus and general knowledge. It 
is a most essential part of the new defini- 
tion of education, and might be called the 
social-service phase of it. In Germany, 
particularly, where, for adult and juve- 
nile alike, the hours of labor are long, the 
spending of the treasured leisure of the 
poor man should be judicious, and care 
should be taken to acquaint him with 
the resources W hich should lie to every 
man’s hand, giving normal influe nces the 
chance to play their part in keeping the 
body and soul satished. 

With restricted time, but a new finan- 
cial freedom, the period of weakening 
parental authority attending the ap- 
proach of maturity is one in which boys 
and girls particularly need the reinforce- 
ment of fellow-interest and well-directed 
insight into outside affairs. In the inter- 
est of this, a certain amount of the class 
work is in the form of excursions to 
see large plants, or contemporary ex- 
positions, or to great institutions like 
the Deutsches Museum, where the engi- 
neer may not only see models of ma- 
chinery, but start them in motion by 


touching a button, so that the play of 


parts may be studied. ‘he other, and 
possibly the more important kind of ex- 
cursion, is the simple walking trip, for 
which the pupils elect their own leader. 
Personal relations are thus more firmly 
established, and the good outdoors is 
made inviting by comradeship. Edu- 
cation, which includes all the interests, 
even his pleasure, of the normal growing 
boy, which carries the child to matur- 
ity, giving him in every year the helpful 
interest of study related to work, which 
avoids the imposition of useless instruc- 
tion on top of the three R’s, and yet 
takes account of spiritual and physical 
needs — this education may justly, I 
think, be called dynamic. 

The proof that it is dynamic is that 
the coming citizens themselves approve 
of it, and that employers in general have 
seen that the investment in the helper— 
that is, the payment of wages for time 
spent in school—results in a degree of 
increased skill that may well be regarded 
as interest on the money. ‘The great 
age of invention in which we live has 
improved everything in the way of ma- 
chines. One man is now used where 
formerly a number of men were re- 
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red; yet the 
sses demands 


creation of new proc- 
men for utterly new 
vork; and thus new occupations are 
reated. Meanwhile, little or nothing 
has been done to improve the man him- 
self. Machines do not work without hu- 
man The stupid individual 
Another com- 
mon loss of efhciency 1s caused by the 
failure of an operative to understand the 
whole process, OF by indifference, be- 
cause from his standpoint there is no 
chance of progression and better pay. 
[he tale may be logically followed in 
every aspect of the relation of the worker 
to his job. The lack of keen intelligence 
is a danger, first to the employer and 
then to the State, since the individual is 
likely either to retrograde or remain sta- 
tionary instead of gaining ground, and 
in either case may human 
debit account with society. One of the 
marvels of German experience is that, on 
their own behalf alone, so many wealthy 
employers voluntarily supported the ed- 
ucational attempt to improve the hu- 
man factor in industry, serving person- 
ally on boards in order that the curricu- 
lum should contain real essentials. 

[he influence of this example has 


pe ration. 
causes enormous waste. 
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gone very far. Compulsory attendance, 
fought bitterly in some parts of Ger- 
many, is fast going intoeffect evervwhere. 
Of the big cities, Hamburg and Stettin 
are almost alone in having voluntary 
continuation classes, and that is only 
semi-voluntary, as the powerful guilds 
generally require apprentices to attend. 
Other systems have their peculiarities of 
shorter hours, and a different choice of 
trades taught, according to the indus- 
tries of the place and the state of mind of 
employers and school-boards. ‘There is 
no fixed standard for Leipsic, Stras- 
burg, Mannheim, Crefeld, Solengen, or 
Diisseldorf, but all of them have good 
points in their systems. Non-attendance 
at compulsory schools makes pupil, par- 
ent, and employer liable to fine, deten- 
tion, or imprisonment. Everywhere the 
plan is proving beneficial—even in the 
“black lands” of Westphalia, where the 
home workers and hordes of unskilled 
child laborers in the enervating cutlery 
trades proportion with 
which the school cannot deal. 

he Swiss cantons, somewhat more 
than half of which have compulsory and 
the rest voluntary continuation classes, 
frankly follow Munich’s type of shop- 
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s¢ hool. ‘| hey Vary greatly in efficiency, 
and frequently start the trade-training 
at seventeen, allowing a gap of three 


years, which makes the resumption of 
study difficult, and fails to take note of 


the most receptive time of a child’s life. 
Switzerland, too, has excellent and ap- 
propriate trade schools of higher ty pe 

for instance, the Ecole d’Horlogerie at 
Geneva, where the famous Geneva 
watchmaking is taught. Frequently 
the new impetus of the lower trade- 
school work seems to have affected the 
real technical schools so that new 
methods or courses have been intro- 
duced. In Hamburg there is a most un- 
usual course for seamen in the navy, 
who build their own ship and sail it. 
In divers European countries, curious 
sporadic courses, not strictly continua- 
tion classes, really serve in their stead. 
Nothing could be more characteristic of 
Denmark, for instance, than that novel 
educational institution which should 
make every one with even limited inari- 
time experience rejoice—the Skibbet 
Skole fiir Skibs Kokke Ship School for 
Ships’ Cooks). This school is partly sup- 
ported by the government, and teaches 
everything from scullery-work to the 
preparation and serving of the special 
foods used at sea. Well taught it is, 


too, as any one will testify who has 
eaten in the painted saloon of the 
curious old Iceland brig which lies in 
one of Copenhagen’s most fascinating 
canals, that interesting stretch of Hol- 
den’s alongside the government build- 
ings. In this one-time hold, ingenious 
educational charts of sectional animals. 
fish, and fowl, decorations of mermaids. 
lobsters, crabs, and coral, produce a thick 
sea-school atmosphere that is peculiar 
and vaguely haunting. Tables are set in 
the sea style in order that the populace 
may help support the school by buying 
food at a minimum price. The merited 
reputation of this institution for pro- 
ducing competent cooks caused Norway 
to send commissioners to study it. 
Belgium has such an_ unclassified 
school in Brussels for teaching girls the 
making of artificial flowers, started vears 
ago by the charitable La Fontaine. 
Its fees are only nominal. The free 
school of rural life and housekeeping at 
Bouchout, where girls from fifteen to 
seventeen buy and cook their food, take 
turns in managing the budget, and learn, 
by practical tasks, gardening, laundry, 
poultry and dairy work, is one of the 
many excellent schools in Europe for 
youngsters. Whether one calls it con- 
tinuation work or not, the Swedish and 
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Yanish high schools and farm schools, 


volving practically no expense but 
ard. Germany’s good winter courses 
f several grades, and her Acke “hauschu- 


at which strong boys of seventeen 
not only free instruction, but 
some pay on leaving, the Ferme Ecole of 
France, for peasants’ sons, and her more 
idvanced practical agricultural classes, 
ill constitute excellent secondary indus- 
trial training, which need only to _ be 
made seasonally compulsory to be as 
comprehensive as the city child’s con- 
tinuation opportunities, 
lo-day, all nations are in the way of 
taking note of the advances made toward 
reducing the misery incident to child- 
labor. England, with her gloomy la- 
bor problems, still relies on the volun- 


recelve 


tarv evening school and the technical 
school with debarring fees but occa- 
sional charitable scholarships, adding 


to these the insufficient sop of the Juve- 
nile Department of the Labor Exchange, 
which possesses no proper information 
about children’s occupations upon which 
to base its well-meant free advice. Five 
hundred evening classe S close d recently 
for lack of enrolment; the admirable 
technical schools do not deter at least 
nine-tenths of the children from turning 
their backs on avoidable knowledge at 
fourteen. Only where private firms see 
the advantage has England any appren- 
tice courses which fall within the range 
of our present discussion—courses cover- 
ing the essentials of trade and life, which 
continue the education without compel!- 
ling night attendance. An active effort is 
afoot to obtain to establish free 
obligatory part-time education until the 
eighteen is attained, but 
initiated by progressive social workers 
and not as yet substantially backed by 


law 


age of as it 1s 


educational or business interests, it 1s of 


very uncertain effect. 

Scotland has done 
land. 
gow 


better than Eng- 
But both in Edinburgh and Glas- 
industry is intrenched, business 
is powerful, and it still seems to em- 
ployers too long a step to install a 
compulsory system of part-time schools 
in working hours which they pay for. 
Che Education Act for Scotland (1908) 
permits this, however, and allows any 
school-board to establish such trade and 
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Edin- 
burgh has succeeded in making these 
vital as voluntary classes 
mainly available in the evening ever are. 
Che seasonally unemployed, the child 
who can afford to stay a year longer out 
of school, may get day training, but most 
of the apprentices must take it at night. 
lhe Edinburgh educators naturally be- 
lieve in the shop system. ‘The eighteen 
beautiful workshops at Tynecastle are 
eficiently equipped, the teaching seems 
practical, and the number of trades pre- 
pared for fairly large, but they can serve 
students from only one section of the 
city. lhe Board is expanding the plans 
in preparation for the time when con- 
tinuation work in daylight shall be made 
compulsory. The progressives frankly 
discuss the possibility of allowing only 
half-day employment between the ages of 
hfteen and eighteen, which would force 
up wages by diminishing the supply of 
boy and girl labor. 

Industry and education have the same 
interest at stake. The employer com- 
plains of the average inefhiciency of help 
and the weight of his taxes, but con- 
tinues to employ the cheap, untaught, 
unripe labor which society affords him. 
\ny survey of unemployment conditions 
brings a conviction that, in general, edu- 
cation has been inefficient and insufh- 
cient, as regards the body of humanity; 
that the sense of citizenship is inade- 
quate; that the ignorance of ordinary 
health laws is one of the great zeroes of 
the system; and that the failure to pro- 
vide elementary technical fundamentals 
in a curriculum planned for workers is 
one of the greatest causes of human 
misery and inequality, present, 
and future. The cost of the proper edu- 
cation of children is not unreasonably 
increased by these new developments, 
even if the improvement in the quality 
of their 


industrial classes as it may desire. 


courses as 


past, 


labor did not, according to 
abundant evidence, immediately in- 
crease business efhciency. When one 


considers that, properly directed, this 
system is nothing less than investment in 
human power, and that it involves the 
protection of labor heretofore exploited, 
it is at once obvious that nothing more 
important has been undertaken since ele- 
mentary schools were made compulsory. 















The One Great Thing 


BY EUGENE 


CRE = HO OHN GIVNEY had be- 
i ce * ¥, gun life as a common 

\\ / laborer, an odd-job man 
of J Vy, to be had for daily hire. 

“<2 Many men, who started 
rs ¥ on the rugged journey 
x os Yea ~with him, side by side, 
as it we re, now loom large in the business 
of the big city. But these latter, even 
in the hard, black beginning, had within 
them hearts of oak, or wills of iron, or 
a gni wing purpose—power, at least, of 
some resistless kind. They came to life 
as to an open battlefield, and the sight 
awoke in them ambitions and _ visions 
which may have lain dormant and 
smoldering for generations back. They 
cut their way straight toward the great 
prizes. 

None of this, however, was in John 
Givney. His were not the eyes that 
glimpse prizes; he was content to fight 
merely for his daily bread. Thus, at the 
age of fifty, despite his years of work, 
his worldly position was little better th: in 
in the beginning. He was a contractor's 
gang-boss. Life had beaten him, and in 
his defeat he cared for nothing. He went 
to work at seven sharp every morning 
and came home at six-thirty in the 
evening, when he ate an enormous meal 
and then went to sleep in his chair with 
the newspaper and a pitcher of beer 
beside him. When his wife died, an 
unmarried sister came to live with him 
and his son and took charge of the com- 
mon, untidy flat. 

Though John Givney was a quiet, in- 
offensive man, shunning his kind and 
wanting only to be left alone, he did not 
get on very well with his sister. She had 
come to him under protest, on the dying 
request of his wife. They did not show 
it openly, but there was evidently some 
deep-seated, long-standing animosity be- 
tween them. The son Allan, a boy of 
sixteen, came in for this silent enmity on 
the part of his aunt, though he under- 
stood nothing of it, beyond the fact that 
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he was not himself the direct cause. He 
saw Mary Givney as others did—a sad, 
tired, monotonous woman; tall, thin, 
and plain; given to an eternal mechan- 
ical nagging. Only a close observer 
might have noted for an instant that she 
had fine, delicate lips and deep, intro- 
spective eyes, suggestive of long brood- 
ing. 

Such was Allan Givney’s home envi- 
ronment. Indifference was its dull key- 
note, and his boyhood nourished itself 
as best it could in the sterile, unsympa- 
thetic soil. Unlike so many other men 
of his class, John Givney did not seek for 
his son the things which were denied to 
himself. There was no incentive, as he 
never really understood that his own life 
was a failure. No reason for looking 
higher for his son’s sake presented itself 
to his deadened mind. He was not lack- 
ing in affection; but affection in such 
men is a secret thing. It continually 
hides itself and-is rarely brought into 
action. Occasionally it may burst forth 
uncontrollably in strange forms, more 
frequently crushing than helping its ob- 
ject. He gave the boy pocket-money 
now and then, and clothed him; but other- 
wise he ignored him. Mary Givney mend- 
ed his things and gave him his meals 
grudgingly, plainly letting him see that 
she regarded him as a nuisance. She 
longed for the time when he would go to 
work and be away. 

At length that day seemed to have 
arrived. Allan came home one evening 
and announced at supper that he had 
been graduated from the public school. 
Neither father nor aunt made any com- 
ment; they had none to make. 

“A lot of the boys is going to high- 
school,” Allan remarked, tentatively. 

The two went on eating in silence, a 
little impressively. The woman said 
nothing, because she saw no problem. 
She would speak if it became necessary, 
which was not likely. John Givney did 
see the problem, and it merely irritated 
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“ YOu'VE LEARNED A PILE NONSENSE 


him. The boy understood their mental 
state, but it did not affect him. Except 
for his aunt’s nagging, he was seldom 
spoken to at home, much less advised. 
He was an ordinary boy, quiet and docile 
enough, and he was accustomed to this 
domestic condition. Now, however, he 
had come to a turn in life that was new 
to him, and he wanted the advice and 
guidance which he was aware other boys 
were constantly receiving. He felt that 
his small affairs had reached some sort 
of crisis, and he thought his father, at 
least, should take a controlling interest 
in them. 

*“An’ a lot more is going to get jobs 
as office-boy . he again offe red, cutting 
himself a slice of bread. 

There was no reply. He glanced from 
one to the other in a surprised, hurt way 
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)ULD BE EARNIN' MONEY” 


and subsided. The coarse meal was fin- 
ished in the usual silence. 

“You'd better go round to Clarkson’s 
before they close and get a new collar,” 
Mary Givney finally said, as she rose to 
clear the table. “You can’t get a job 
in an office unless you look nice.” 

““An’ get my beer on the way back,” 
said John Givney. “Here’s a quarter.” 

The boy hesitated, a look of inquiry 
and incredulity on his thin, homely face, 
but his father merely stretched himself 
out in his chair, while his aunt busied 
herself in the kitchen as usual. He hung 
about for a little while, in an obvious, 
questioning manner. He drummed with 
his knuckles on the backs of chairs and 
on the table. He looked at the funny pic- 
tures in the evening paper and whistled 
stray bars of a popular song. Nothing 
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further was said. Finally he put on his 
cap and went out. 

When he returned his aunt was not 
there. He put the pitcher beside his 
father and sat down. Usually at this 
time he did his school work or went out 
with some companions. Now he just sat 
there staring at the opposite wall and— 
waiting. John Givney poured out a 
glass of beer and made.a great prerense 
of reading the paper. 

“Well, father,” said the boy at last, 
“ain't you going to—to say nothing to 
me? What ‘ll | do? Shall | go to high- 
school? ‘Tom Fallon’s going. 

John Givney turned his irritable eyes 
on him. “Did you get that new collar?’ 
he asked. 

“Yes,” replied the boy, kicking his 
heels under the table, “I got it. 

‘Then here’s what you got todo. You 
put that new collar on to-morrow morn- 
in’; get a paper an’ read the ads on 
the way down-town. You'll find lots o’ 
jobs in there, an’ you'll get one, mebbe. 
You’ve learned a pile o’ nonsense al- 
ready, an’ a boy of sixteen should be 
earnin’ money! Why, I read in the 
paper only last week it was as how a man 
what had no schoolin’ at all is now the 
president of a railroad! Never you mind 
about Tom Fallon — his father’s rich. 
Here’s a dollar for you. Look sharp now 
in the morning an’ mind you make 
good !” 

And John Givney became absorbed in 
his paper. The boy continued to stare 
at the wall, his mouth twitching. 

“All right, father,” he finally said; 
“T’ll do what you say. Mebbe I can get 
a good job to-morrow.” 

Goin’ out now son?” his father 
asked, unexpectedly. 

“No, I—I don’t think so. Guess I'll 
go an’ press this coat.” 

He went to the kitchen and got out the 
board and an iron. He stood swinging 
the iron in his hand for a moment, 
thoughtfully. Then he put it down and 
went softly into his own box-like room. 
Gently closing the door and turning the 
key, he dropped on the bed in the dark 
and sobbed. 

The next morning, hanging on to a 
strap in the Elevated train, ‘Allan Giv ney 
looked just like hundreds of other boys 
similarly bound in search of a job. Quite 


a number of firms wanted a bright boy 
that morning, and he was busily engaged 
in choosing the most promising adver- 
tisements. 

“Hello, Allan!’ said a feminine voice 
in his ear. 

He hastily closed the paper and looked 
around. A girl about his own age was 
standing close beside him, and he imme- 
diately recognized her as a classmate 
who had graduated from school with 
him. 

“Why, hello!” he exclaimed. “What 
are you doin’ here?” 

“Going to work,” the girl replied. 
“You, too?” 

“Mebbe. I’m—I’m goin’ to look for 
hy 

“TI got a job,” the girl went on, con- 
fidingly; “‘my uncle got it for me. | 
don’t know what it’s like yet, though— 
I think I have to write names on cata- 
logues. It’s in a cloak-and-suit house. 
Funny, isn’t it—going to work? I’m— 
I’m sort of scared.” 

Allan made no reply; he merely stared 
at her. As yet her prettiness had made 
no impression on him. He was only 
thinking it strange that she was going 
to work; and also he wished she had not 
caught him there in the train. He un- 
consciously rebuffed her and scarcely re- 
plied to her one or two attempts at 
further conversation. At Bleecker Street 
she moved toward the door. 

“*T get off here,” she said. ““Good-by!” 

Good-by!” he answered, shortly. 

“Hope you'll like it!” 

The man who hired boys for the Wire 
Corporation in Broad Street took a fancy 
to Allan Givney’s homely face and docile 
eyes and gave him a place. Allan went 
home in the evening, his face beaming 
with satisfaction and expectancy, and 
toldallaboutit. Nothing was said. There 
were no congratulations. ‘The dull eve- 
ning routine went on as usual. His fa- 
ther may have listened in his secret way, 
but Mary Givney, once she had the one 
necessary fact, rattled the dishes with 
manifest impatience. The boy stopped 
talking suddenly. Contrary to his wont, 
he went out very early, when they had 
hardly finished supper. It was a sign, 
though they did not know it. One day 
in the hive of the big city had shown him 
the way. He had turned his back on 











nzo Williams 


“TELL YOU WHAT!" HE EXCLAIMED. “I FEEL LIKE CELEBRATIN’ TO-NIGHT” 
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THE ONE 
hem; eliminated them from his thought 
nd care. As time went on, and this 
ct was revealed to them by small but 
ficient instances, they both considered 

in their different ways. In John 
‘ivney, ever ready for self-pity, it 

sused an angry, brooding resentment. 
in certain evenings when Allan hap- 
ened to stay home, his father, sitting 
ilently in his chair and presumably 
eading the paper, was really in a men- 
ral frenzy. and would have risen and 
truck the boy had he dared. But it was 
he youth’s growing independence that 
articularly grated on Mary Givney. 
she saw him—or thought so—stepping 
freely into a larger life beyond their 

ymmon flat, and her fine, delicate lips 
tightened. 

In the course of three years this spir- 
tual breach became constantly wider. 
\t last, Allan’s sole connection with his 
home lay in the bare fact that he slept 
there and paid a few dollars board for 
the privilege. In the Wire Corporation, 
by a mechanical process of advancement, 
he was now a clerk; and from an ordi- 
narv boy had become an average young 
man. He took good care of himself. He 
dressed as smartly as he could, and had 
about him that natty, “‘hustling”’ at- 
mosphere SO eSS€ ntial to an advancing 
voung man in the big city. He 
imbued with the great desire to 
on,” which meant, to him, only to make 
more money by exerting some extraordi- 
nary keenness which he fondly imagined 
himself to possess. There were times 
when, candidly admitting the truth to 
himself, he saw that he knew very little; 
that his destiny was, and was likely to 
remain, in the hands of the Wire Cor- 
poration’s head bookkeeper. Then he 
would grow despondent, and _ think 
vaguely about “going out West.” But 
this state did not last long and did not 
develop anything. The truth was, Allan 
Givney, flung into them without warn- 
ing, was too far immersed in the slangy, 
hustling, sham-cynical ways that come 
SO easily to the clerk Ww ho doe snot W atch 
himself. He did his day’s work in a 
care-free manner; he did not think. A 
thought was something to be ultimately 
turned into a laugh. The latest slang 
and catch-phrase were always on his 
lips; baseball scores, the latest song and 
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dance, and kindred matters absorbed his 
mind. If business was mentioned, he 
could talk glibly enough, saying there 
was money in this, or no money in that. 
He had newspaper opinions on great 
financial subjects, and mistook them for 
ideas. 

Under it all, however, Allan Givney 
had the saving quality of self-respect. He 
idled away his evenings at vaudeville 
and moving-picture shows, and occasion- 
ally at bilhard-rooms; or he went to 
see girls he knew in his neighborhood; 
but vice could not touch him. Many 
an evening when he did stay home, John 
Givney, sitting brooding, never guessed 
that the boy was there to avoid going 
where he would not willingly go. 

On the way down-town in the morning 
or returning in the evening, he frequently 
met the girl classmate who worked in 
the cloak-and-suit house. He never 
spoke at any length with her, or thought 


about her, until one morning he saw 
her at the other end of the car, chat- 
ting with another young fellow. The 
sight made him angry, though at the 
moment he did not know why. He 


watched them covertly all the way down- 


town. The girl’s face stayed in his 
mind’s eve all that day. The knowledge 
that she was very pretty had at last 


struck home. Now he wanted to meet 
her and talk with her, and he began to 
arrange his going and coming to that 
end. Soon he deliberately met her on 
the street corner every morning. She 
seemed to like him, though she was a 
shy, somewhat old-fashioned girl. After 
a time she waited for him at the Elevated 
station in the evening. He soon noticed 
that she totally missed the points of his 
slangy jokes, and did not laugh or seem 
interested in his ordinary conversation. 
Again without knowing why, he liked 
her all the more for this. She could talk 
a lot, in a quiet, pleasant way; little 
sensible remarks about people and life, 
and sometimes about books. It was all 
new to him, and he often caught himself 
thinking about things she had said. He 
gradually became seriously interested in 
life, and especially in his relations with 
the W ire Corporation. 

For reasons unknown to Allan Givney 
the Wire Corporation suddenly made 
great changes in its office force. After an 
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anxious day or two, he found himself 


one of the lucky ones. His position was 
advanced and his salary raised from 
seventy to eighty dollars a month. That 
extra ten dollars meant a lot to him; it 
was affluence; it meant freedom—to go 
and do as he liked. It was “getting 
on.” When he met the girl that evening 
in the train he told her of it at once, for 
he had fallen into the habit of telling her 
everything about his affairs. When he 
could say no more about himself he sat 
silently smiling at her. For the first 
time it occurred to him that she looked 
tired and despondent. Without under- 
standing the springs behind the words, 
he found himself suddenly saying: 

“Say, you oughtn’t to be working in 
an ofice—you ain’t made for it!” 

“1 know it,” she replied, quietly, “ but 
I suppose I’ve got to. Not that the 
money’s needed, but I—I can’t stay 
home.” 

He had no knowledge of her own case 
—he had never called on her—but he 
knew what she implied. 

“Tell you what!” he exclaimed. “I 
feel like celebratin’ to-night, an’ you’re 
just the one! Will you come to a show 
with me? I'll come for you after sup- 
per.” 

“T told you I don’t go out much,” she 
answered, slowly, “but—well, yes, I'll 
come.” 

When he rang her bell that evening 
she came out with her hat’ on and did 
not let him in the flat. He heard the 
screaming of children and the loud voices 
of an angry man and woman as they 
left the door. They went to a moving- 
picture show and enjoyed themselves 
immensely, and when — walked back 
to the girl’s house, Allan Givney knew 
what was the matter with him. In the 
tenement hallway he seized the girl’s 
hands. 

“Nellie,” he said, in a strange, shaky 
voice, “‘can I—I come and see you to- 
morrow night?” 

“No,” she answered, meeting his eyes, 
“but you can meet me here. Wecantake 
a walk somewhere.” ‘They both hesi- 
tated for a moment; then they kissed 
each other quietly and he went away. 

After that the change within him was 
complete. Love had cut straight through 
the slangy ways and sham cynicism, and 


clasped hands with his self-respect, and 
the two made a swift and healthy recon- 
struction of Allan Givney. The chang: 
showed itself but slightly on the surface. 
With the exception of the girl who was 
the cause of it, there was perhaps onl; 
one other person in his small world who 
noticed it and dwelt on it. 

That one other was Mary Givney. 
He had said nothing, of course, but she 
seemed to divine instantly his altered 
character. She took to watching him 
stealthily, and she now had many oppor- 
tunities for this surveillance, for Allan, 
when not with the girl, stayed home in 
the evenings. He would sit by the hour 
smoking a pipe and thinking, planning; 
vainly endeavoring to reconcile condi- 
tions which, the more he considered 
them, appeared only the more hopelessly 
at odds. They were hard and ugly condi- 
tions, how much so he had never known 
before. Sometimes he was tempted to 
trample over them, rough-shod. 

Mary Givney went on watching. One 
night, when Allan sat smoking long after 
his father had gone to bed, she sat at the 
other side of the table, sewing. It was 
contrary to her habit to remain up so 
late, but Allan was too wrapped in him- 
self to remark it. On a sudden, she put 
down her work and spoke, a sharp, sup- 
pressed note in her voice: 

“Allan! I know what it is—you have a 
girl!” 

He turned on her quickly, startled. 
Her deep eyes were on him intently. 
They held him in a kind of fascination. 

“Yes,” he faltered, too surprised to 
think of anything but the simple truth; 
“ves—I have.” 

“Is she good—and pretty? She loves 
you?” 

“Yes,” he faltered again, still staring 
at her, “‘she’s—she’s—everything!”” 

Mary Givney leaned across the table 
and put her thin hand on his arm. “And 
you love her, Allan, don’t you? You 
want to marry her?” 

He felt her fingers tighten and fairly 
clutch him. 

“T do,” he said, “but—” 

“That’s fine, Allan!” she stopped him, 
a strange energy in her voice. “That’s 
fine! It’s the one great thing! Marry 
her—never mind anything else—marry 


her—now! Make your own plans, Allan, 
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‘DY LOVE HER, ALLAN, DON 


in your own way, but mind what I say 
don’t tell him—until it’s over! Don’t 
tell him until you’ve done it!” Her eyes 
had gone to his father’s room. 

In his amazement the boy had risen 
to his feet. She came swiftly around 
to him. 

“There; don’t worry any more! Just 
you must! You'll be hz iPPY; 
Allan—and you'll let me come to see her!” 

As sudc lenly as she had begun to 
speak she took his face in her hands and 
kissed him, and then ran to her room, 
her breast heaving with hard, passionate 
sobs. 

Allan stood there, wonderingly. He 
could not understand; he could make 
nothing of it. He resolved to speak to 
her in the morning; -but in the morning 
Mary Givney had sunk back into het 
usual drab, monotonous self and would 
give no word of explanation. She evi- 
dently considered the subject closed. In 
the following days, however, he was con- 


do as I Say 


? Y WANT TO MARRY HER 


stantly finding many silent proofs of a 
new disposition toward him. She care- 
fully overhauled his wardrobe for him 
and got him special things to eat. He 
discovered his room neatly rearranged 
and brightened up, and noticed other 
little signs that she was thinking of him. 

Though he was unable to make her 
speak further, he readily took her advice, 
as it was quite in line with his own de- 
sires and secret decision. He had not 
intended to tell his father; he could see 
no good reason, and, besides, John Giv- 
ney was daily growing more irritable and 
morose, 

The marriage was to be an unmarked 
event, without any celebration or paren- 
tal benediction—or knowledge, for that 
matter, on either side. A flat was chosen 
and secretly furnished—such as it was. 
Perhaps it might have been called an 
wan ee eg but in reality it was only 
one of a thousand such unsung and un- 
adorned matings of the big city. 
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The Wire Corporation gave him a 
week for his honeymoon. The night 
before he left the office he came home 
very late and found his father asleep in 
his chair. ‘The boy shook him gently, 
and fell back as John Givney started to 
his feet with a look of terror in his eyes. 

“It’s not true!’ he cried, looking 
about like a man at bay. “It’s not true, 
| say! I’m not too old—I’m good for 
ten year, yet!” 

Father!’ Allan exclaimed, shaking 
him roughly. ‘‘What’s the matter with 
you? Wake up—you’ve been dream- 
ing!’ 

John Givney crumpled up and came to 
his senses. He did not seem to realize 
that he had said anything. 

“Good night!” he muttered, in his 
usual voice, as he moved off to his room. 
“| fell asleep; | didn’t know it was so 
late.” 

The next day Allan came home a little 
early and stood around nervously while 
Mary Givney set the table for supper, 
now and then glancing at him. 

sae Is it to be soon?” she asked. 

To-morrow night,” he replied. “I 
I think I'll tell him—now.” 


John Givney came in as he spok 
Making no note of the peculiar look 
his eyes, Allan took a step forward an 
put a hand on his shoulder. “Father, 
he blurted, with a forced smile, “I hay 
some news for you. I’m going to | 
married!” 

The elder Givney threw his head bac 
like a man who has been struck. H 
whole body seemed to swell with rage 

“Married!” he cried, tossing a pa\ 
envelope on the table. “Married, is it 
I guess there'll be precious little marry 
ing in this family now! There—you se: 
that envelope? Take a good look at it 
for it’s the last o’ them you'll see!” 

He dropped into his chair, savagel 
pulling off his dirty boots. 

“What—what do you mean?” the boy 
whispered. 

“Mean? You're not such a fool that 
you don’t know what I mean! I mean 
that I’ve been discharged, that’s what 
I mean! Instead of talking nonsense, 
you'll knuckle down now an’ do your 
duty! It’s up to you to support thi 
house. You've got to take care of your 
poor old father and your aunt—that’ 
what I mean!” 





ILL NOT TAND BY AN SEE YE DO IT, 


JOHN GIVNE N A SECOND IIME 
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lhe boy looked at him wildly. “But, 
ather,” he faltered, “it can’t be as bad 
s that! You’re not an old man—why, 
you've been a boss a long time. You 
can get another job—” 
He was stopped, savagely. “It’s as [ 
ell ve! I'll never get another job in this 


vorid! Haven’t | been up and down 
his two weeks? Nobody wants me at 
iny price!” 

‘“But—but you have some money 


ome savings, you 

““Savin’s, savin’s? What would I be 
avin’? Every last dollar I have in the 
world is in that envelope! But I'll talk 
no more of it. I’ve had my knocks an’ 
you'll have to take yours! Ye can be 
married when I’m dead!” 


He began to whimper, rocking himself 


in the chair. Allan stood motionless for 
a long minute, a picture of utter misery. 
Chen he went for his hat and coat and 
put them on. He was half out of the 
door when Mary Givney, who had lis- 
tened without offering a word, sprang 
forward and forcibly dragged him back 
into the room. 

“You—you're going to—to call it 
off?” she questioned, in her sharp, sup- 
pressed voice. 

“Yes,” he replied, dully, trying to free 
himself, “I—I have to.” 

“Ye'll not do it!” 

The sad, monotonous woman «nder- 
went a swift, complete transformation. 
lhe fine, delicate lips quivered with pas- 
sion; the deep eyes snapped fire. She 
spoke in a harsh, rapid vernacular. The 
whimpering figure in the chair stopped 
rocking. A look of fear crept into the 
swollen eyes. 

“Look at your father, Allan!’ she 
cried, dragging the boy forward and 
pointing. “Look at the man as wants 
to take away from ye the one great thing 
yell ever know in life! But he'll not do 
it. Dll not stand by an’ see ye do it, 
John Givney—not a second time! I'll 
not see it done again! He took it away 
from me, Allan; he drove away from me 
the man who truly loved me. Drove 
him out o’ the house and blackened him, 
because they crossed in business—an’ I, 
like a fool, believed the lies he told! 
Drove him to drink—an’ worse. Allan, 
boy, he’s in prison! In prison, all these 
years—an’ me thinking of it each day!” 
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He thought she was going to faint, but 
she recovered in a moment and went on, 
quietly, stroking his face with her thin 
hand. 

“There, ye know it now—but it will 
not come to ye! Go, now, an’ never 
fear but what you are doing right. It’s 
the great thing, an’ he should be the last 
to take it away from ye! Go. Don’t 
come back to this house until it’s done. 
Ye’ll tell me where the little new place 
is an’ I'll bring your things to ye later. 
There, now—just think of the pretty 
wife waitin’ to be happy!” 

They had reached the door. ‘| he 
cringing figure in the chair half rose. 

““Mary,”’ he whimpered, “ you’re mad! 
What about us?” 

“Us!” she flung at him. “Us! What 
does it matter about us? What have 
we to live for? There, Allan—go! We'll 
be all right. He'll not starve. I can 
work, Allan, an’ I have my own small 
savings—an’ I’ll be thinkin’ of ye—I’ll 
be thinkin’ of ye an’ the little girl!” 

She pushed him out. Shutting the 
door on him quickly, and even pulling 
the night-bolt across it, she stood listen- 
ing unti! she was quite sure he had gone. 
Then she walked quietly into the kitchen 
and went on with the supper prepara- 
tions, giving neither look nor word to the 
whimpering man. 

Allan Givney stumbled down the 
stairs and made his way mechanically 
through the streets. He turned into a 
new, cheap apartment-house and rang 
a bell. The girl came out of a top-floor 
apartment and looked over the banis- 
ters. She had on an old dress and held 
a tack-hammér in her hand. 

“Hello!” she greeted him. 
early—but the table’s come!” 

When he came up the last flight 
she shrank back, a wild fright in her 
eyes. “Allan,” she breathed, “‘what 
is it?” 

He drew her into the tiny dining-room 
and sat down. She dropped on her 
knees beside him. 

“It’s nothing—nothing to do with 
us,” he said; “but, oh, Nellie!’ he 
sobbed out, drawing her close in his 
arms, “I—I never knew how—how hard 
life can be!” 

The girl said nothing, but she soothed 
him—gently, as she would a child. 
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NE of the consoling things in a 
world so badly mixed in mauy 


things as this is the survival of the 
kindly spirits whose smiles have lighted 
the race on its way from time to time, 
and helped it to cover much difficult 
country unhurt, which otherwise it 
might not have got over without serious 
contusions, or at least painful abrasions. 
It was once apparently supposed that 
salt and sour properties were the only 
agents which could preserve the memo- 
ries of men, as they alone were employed 
in preserving fruits and vegetables from 
season to season. But eventually, when 
sweet-pickling came in, it was found that 
sugar or honey performed the same use 
even more effectually than brine or 
vinegar. Food for the mind, which it 
was imagined could be kept sound only 
in stroug solutions of sermon or bitter 
infusions of satire, is not much subjected 
to that treatment now, and in the region 
of faith perdition itself has no longer 
universal acceptance as a means of sal- 
vation. Civilization has been in many 
ways softened without sensible loss of 
virtue, and now instead of hanging peo- 
ple for the value of a stolen shilling it 
is dificult to keep them from continuing 
in public office when they are known to 
have amassed handsome competences by 
unstinted graft. 

But our speculation has tempted us 
too far. We only meant to make Mr. 
H. C. Chatfield-Taylor’s new life of 
Carlo Goldoni the text of a little homily 
on the advantage of an author's being 
kind and companionable in the effort to 
endear himself to memory. In the his- 
tory of letters Goldoni is by no means 
unique for his amiability; there are many 
other writers who have had the same 
inspiration of keeping a cheerful spirit 
and a warm heart and of winning the 
love as well as the praise of their readers. 
We do not know much about the life of 
Chaucer, and what we do know is not 
altogether good; there were spots on 
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that rising sun of English rhyme; but if 


we may trust the temperament of his 
work, which may well have been bette: 
than his life, he was a poet who wished 
to be on affectionate terms with pos- 
terity. About Shakespeare, whom again 
we would like to have for a more inti- 
mate personal acquaintance, we have 
the almost universal testimony of his 
contemporaries that he was one who 
would rather rule by love than fear, and 
keep the future for his ally rather than 


his subject; he sought to please oftener 
than to chastise, and we can still see how 


he was always tempted to streak his 
tragedy with comedy. Cervantes is, 
we believe, coming to be disabled of our 
reverence, even our sympathy, in some 
details of his checkered career, but in 
his greatest work, his incomparable 
work, there is no doubt but he is mem- 
orable because he desired his reader to 
laugh with him. So much righteousness 
was transported in the seventeenth cen- 
tury to Plymouth Plantations and Mas- 
sachusetts Bay that perhaps not enough 
of it was left in Spain to go round; but 
Cervantes made up for it by such cheer- 
fulness, such courage, and such industry 
that one cannot help holding him in 
fond remembrance. Of Moliére we can- 
not be so sure, but apparently he had 
his full share of the sweetness which 
preserves renown against decay; and if 
by a bold leap now we come down the 
years to Goldsmith, what joy do not we 
have in his remembrance because of our 
joy in his gay, childlike, manly tender- 
ness! As for Jane Austen, the divine, 
the only Jane, her ever-increasing good 
report, which widens with the spread of 
taste and intelligence through the world, 
owes as much to her heart as her art; 
neither one without the other could 
carry her name so far or keep it so dear. 
Charles Lamb was of a refulgent, a 
dazzling time, but which ray of it shines 
now with a clearer luster than his 
lambent wit, smiling so often on our 
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rs of compassion, of honoring affec- 


n? We love to remember him be- 
‘se we love his nature, his cheerful 
sacrifice, his courageous devotion to 


1c unspeakable sorrow; even his foibles, 
‘‘emokiness and drinkiness,” scarcely 
pire the wish to appeal from Philip 
nk to Philip sober. Or if this is too 
dlin, let us keep to the logic of our 
mise and win back the respect of the 
der by naming our latest lost among 
immortals, and asking him to realize 

w much Mark Twain owes his hold on 


I remembrance to our knowledge of 


the lovable soul in him. 
But first of all these “dear sons of 
\lemorv” and most endeared to her is 


the lightest and gayest of them, who is, 
because of his lightness and gaiety, 
hardly less “heir of fame” than the very 
reatest of them. It was not too late for 
. biographer of Moliére to write the life 
of Goldoni, and Mr. Chatheld-Taylor 
has made his readers his debtors by 
writing it with something of Goldoni’s 
own spirit. The book, indeed, is of a 
physical bulk almost crushing, and 
might well have offered itself in three 
volumes instead of one, but it is of such 
a cheerful sense of its theme that we 
think no biography will have a more 
cordial welcome in the new year which 
has not yet begun to wear its own wel- 
come out. The author unfailingly feels 
what his Goldoni was, and what Gol- 
doni’s Venice and Italy and France 
were, and how he was faithful in his dis- 
tributive allegiance to each, by taking 
them all lightly in a time when it was 
necessary to handle vested error every- 
where very gingerly. As for the man- 
ner of the work, we should have almost 
as little fault to find with it as with 
the spirit, if it were not for the occa- 
sional painfully constructed rhetorical 
hgures which we have found ourselves 
laboring breathlessly after when he 
looses them to lumber across his ordi- 
narily agreeable page. Why any human 
being should write “the former” and 
“the latter” when all are at liberty to 
repeat with distinction the nouns that 
these pronominal stuffed images stand 
for, we never could comprehend, but 
Mr. Chatheld-Taylor even writes “the 
former's” and “the latter’s,” and he 
in more than one place such 


writes 
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an uncouth clause: as “Goldoni shows 
a truer insight into cosmopolitan life 
Moliére.”” As if he did not 
know that the ellipsis was perfect with- 
out the auxiliary; and were bound to 
hammer the into us with blows 
that battered his sentence out of shape! 
But mostly the manner of the book is 
good, because mostly it is simple and 
often colloquial, and of the tempera- 
ment of one of the most natural masters 
who ever lived. Inevitably the biog- 
raphy must repeat autobiography in 
many places; Goldoni’s memoirs leave 
any study of him little to say of his 
theory, his method, or his purpose in his 
work, or the experiences, principles, and 
ideals of his life. But Mr. Chatfield- 
Taylor makes the most of the chances 
which his protagonist—good Goldonian 
word! him. This is the con- 
clusion one comes to at the close of that 
“Conclusion”’ which is almost the best 
chapter of the book, though all the chap- 
ters have their respectiy e claims to the 
reader's liking, especially the chapters 
which study the different types of the 
dramatist’s comedies as those of the 
aristocracy, the citizens, and the people 

the gente del whom Goldoni 
loved best to deal with and probably 
loved best, although he was himself as 
perfectly and entirely bourgeois as 
Shakespeare—or perhaps Mr. Chatheld- 
Taylor would have us say as was 
Shakespeare. 

It is not easy to realize that so merry 
and modest a creature as Goldoni was a 
reformer in his art with very stiff pur- 
poses if not practices. He never in- 
tended anything less than the overthrow 
of the old Italian comedy of art, which 
derived its situations from the drama- 
tist and its dialogue more or less from 
the actor. It had fallen into decrepi- 
tude in Goldoni’s time, and though it 
could be galvanized into an effect of 
vitality with the help of uncommonly 
clever players, he felt, even more keenly 
than he saw, that it could not be re- 
stored to its youthful charm and force. 
The people still delighted in it, perhaps 
because it expressed the vivid histrionic 
potentialities of their race, and there 
was so strong a party for it that when 
Goldoni went to Paris, the Italian 
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live by demanded comedies of art from 
him, and would by no means have the 
plays which he fully dialogued. It was 
enough to drive a man to despair, even 
so perennially hopeful a man as he, and 
it might almost be said (if one did not 
altogether mind what one said) that the 
only perfectly successful plays he pro- 
duced in Paris were some that he wrote, 
amazingly enough, in French. He had 
won the polite world to his side every- 
where, and in Venice his wit and charm 
and truth had compelled the other kinds 
of world to be polite in that; yet never 
so entirely but the comedy of art sur- 
vived such a supreme artist as he. 

If it cannot be said, then, that he sup- 
planted that rude and imperfect form, he 
created an Italian comedy which took 
its place with the Spanish, French, and 
English comedy, and for fidelity to life 
surpassed them all. We have seen some- 
thing of the Goldonian comedy here in 
the performance of an artist as abso- 
lutely natural in her way as he was in 
his; but although ‘“‘La_ Locandiera” 
and “‘ Pamela Nubile,” as the great, the 
matchless Duse gave them, attested his 

caressing, his winning simplicity and 
veracity, these plays left the charm 
of his Venetian world unknown. That 
world could be made fully known only in 
Venice either by seeing his plays there, 
or, failing that, reading them there. 
We cannot speak for to-day, but in the 
yesterday of fifty years ago you had but 
to pass from Venice as Goldoni had put 
it on the stage to Venice as he had 
found it in the calle and the campo to 
realize that it was the same Venice in 
every essential and non-essential. There 
had been changes from the eighteenth 
century to the nineteenth in costume, 
but none in accent or mood or manner; 
Venice was still the Venice of Goldoni 
within and without the theater; and 
though the material and moral changes 
which the Venetians lump as i/ progresso 
must be evident now there cannot 
credibly be any natural or spiritual 
change. 

Reading such a book as Mr. Chatfield- 
Taylor's one fancies that a translation 
of Goldoni’s Venetian comedies would 
find favor with at least that large part 
of our public which has seen Venice, 
though this might not happen; the gal- 
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leries and hotels and churches which 
travel usually sees are not the life of a 
place, and the sojourners in Venice arc 
fewer than the travelers. But still it is 
a pity that such a wonderful body of 
comedy should not be known somehow 
at least to the few among us who have 
formed the taste for olives or, more 
strictly speaking, cappe tonde; and Mr. 
Chatfield-Taylor is to be thanked fo: 
those scenes and passages from the mor: 
characteristic plays which he has ren- 
dered, and quite as distinctly not 
thanked for failing to give more of 
them. We ourselves would willingly 
part with his whole chapter on Goldoni 
and Moliére if we could have a whole 
comedy of Goldoni’s in place of it. 
No one even of those incapable of think- 
ing could be capable of seriously be- 
lieving that there was any voluntary 
or involuntary likeness in the Italian 
master to the French master, and though 
Mr. Chathield- Taylor’s handling of the 
matter is convincing, it might have been 
more convincing if he had summarized 
the facts of the supposed resemblance 
with some such succinctness as that of 
the too well-known chapter on snakes 
in Iceland. 

We should like to pretend that our 
own nascent drama could learn how to 
imitate Nature from Goldoni, but we are 
afraid that we cannot honestly do so. 
To each time and place its own art; but 
Nature is always the same, and will 
patiently, cheerfully stand or sit for any 
painter who wishes to get her likeness; 
only, if you study her in America as 
Goldoni studied her in Italy you will 
possibly reproduce Italian Nature in- 
stead of American Nature. Meanwhile, 
perhaps from reading the cheerful life 
of this cheerful master, we are disposed 
to take an optimistic view of our own 
comedy when it works upon the old, 
old terms of honesty and industry. We 
will not say that there is nothing better 
in the Goldonian drama than “Seven 
Keys to Baldpate,” or “‘A Clever Wom- 
an,” but in our recent joy of these 
plays we should like to say so. They 
are at least worthy to rank with “ Mag- 
gie tye if not with “La Vedova 
Scaltra’ x “Le Donne Puntigliose.” 
The ‘ Sven Keys to Baldpate”’ brims 
with the sparkling impossibility which 
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natural characters and 
logical situations, and leaves the spec- 
tator persuaded that if it did not all 
happen it ought to have happened, 
nd very probably would, under the 
circumstances. What indeed more prob- 
able than that the author of a big-seller 
hould bet the proprietor of Baldpate 
Inn that he would write a ten-thousand- 
rd story in twenty-four hours if he 
could have the sole use of the hotel in 
nidwinter, with the only key, and that 
then a whole company of players should 
follow with successive keys? The mere 
tatement of the case carries con- 
tion. “A Clever Woman” deals 
rather more seriously with the possi- 
bilities of what we must call our civili- 
zation, for want of a more closely fitting 
term; but never were serious possibilities 
more merrily entreated than those of the 
rich Omaha family which comes East 
with the purpose of breaking into New: 
York society. ‘This is stating it very 
loosely; the ambition is that of the 
father who does not see why his money 
does not make him and his family as 
good as anybody; the reluctance is the 
wife’s, who does not wish for social suc- 
cess; the wisdom is the wild young son’s 
who has learned at Harvard that the 
thing cannot be done. There is no mo- 
ment of heartburn or heartbreak in the 
piece which is not instantly assuaged, 
and the action flies swiftly forward to 
crown the love-interest with orange blos- 
soms in the country hotel to which it 
elopes in an automobile from the pala- 
tial “Hut,” with its twenty rooms. If 
these two plays were not done so evenly, 
our applausive pen might catch in knots 
and breaks of the dramatic texture; but 
as it is it runs as smoothly over them as 
if they were the weave of some new 
English comedy—Mr. Maugham’s, Mr. 
Galsworthy’s, Sir James Barrie’s, or Sir 
Bernard Shaw’s—by this time he must 
be knighted. 

In fact, at the rate they are knighting 
people in England now, he ought to 
have at least a baronetcy for giving the 
world “‘Androcles and his Lion,” and a 
true conception of the affection of ani- 
mals for their benefactors. As for the 
lesson concerning the readiness of princes 
to claim all the glory coming to other 
people conveyed by the behavior of the 
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Roman emperor in that delicious ap- 
ologue, we are not sure that we would 
have the Britannic majesty stop short 
of a peerage for the author. Such a 
recognition would go far to confirm him 
in the frolic spirit. Our own drama- 
tists must get on without any such in- 
centive to the Goldonian gaiety of heart 
which we began by inculcating. Still 
we do not despair of their winning 
immortality by the exercise of the bon- 
homie which we have preached as the 
surest way to it. They may not be 
knighted, unless they cross into Canada 
and renounce their citizenship, as so many 
of our Western farmers have done in 
taking up land over there, but we think 
we may trust the American air, if not 
the American conditions, for the tem- 
peramental cheer essential to their be- 
coming dear sons of memory. We are 
pleased to note in a considerable num- 
ber of them a disposition to continue 
the tradition of the earlier masters of 
their craft, who gave us the “ Mulligan” 
series, and ““The Old Homestead,” and 
“Shore Acres.” Very tragical mirth 
is what should be required of play- 
wrights intending the practice of the 
gloomier drama, if they expect pos- 
terity to recall their names; or if they 
cannot put that sort of gladness into 
their lines, let them at least manifest 
it in their lives. Goldoni was past 
eighty when he began to write his joyous 
memoirs, trusting for his support to the 
pension which the French kings some- 
times paid him and sometimes not, and 
apparently he did not lose heart when 
the Revolution took it from him. Per- 
haps this was because he did not know 
of it, for when the poet Chénier made 
the Assembly realize who Goldoni was, 
and the Assembly enthusiastically voted 
to restore his pension, he was past all 
earthly kindness. Otherwise it can be 
imagined with what amiable apprecia- 
tion he would have received the fact and 
how gaily he would have recorded it in 
his autobiography. It was the only 
stroke of adverse fate to which he was 
not promptly equal, and in spite of it 

His memory scarce can make us sad. 

Let each author, then, especially each 
dramatic author make the application, 
which we forbear to enforce. 
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OCIABILITY, quite independency 
S of actual social contacts, is now- 
adays a part, and the main part, 
of our individualism, the changes in 
which are of a psychical order as com- 
pared with those in a ruder or more 
provincial society, where development 
seems to depend upon the habit men 
have of assembling themselves together 
a slow development, because of the 
habits men thus fall into of resembling 
one another and of doing the same 
things in very much the same way. This 
explains why civilization in its ruder 
stages is more static and so more mate- 
rialistic, with lesser material, than in 
its more complex organization, which 
quickly vitalizes a vastly larger amount 
of material, and rises above it into a 
region of free psychical activity. 
Literature, apart from its other uses, 
is a record of social changes which seem 
like transformations. The writings of 
President Madison have been carefully 
collected and published—all but one, 
which has been recently discovered 
among the old papers of this publishing- 
house, accidentally brought to light, and 
which is published for the first time in 
this number of the Magazine. Prob- 
ably no other paper written by Madison 
is so pertinent in relation to pressing cur- 
rent questions, or so suggestive as to 
social changes which have been wrought 
during the intervening three-quarters of 
a century. This exhumed actuality of 
the past is not more interesting for the 
contrasts it suggests than for its imme- 
diate bearing upon policies regarded by 
the present generation as novel, if not 
radical. 


The child is unsocial. Only gradually 
it comes into a sense of having relations. 
In the mean time the impersonal pronoun 
“it” seems a sufficient designation in 
our reference to the infantile creature. 
At first it has no sense of perspective; 
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what is visible seems near and tangible 
that it is not so is one of its earliest sur- 
prises, along with that of its own sepa- 
rateness from the world, the first gleam 
of self-consciousness. As its beginning 
desire is all hunger, assimilation is its 
chief function. Individuation is its only 
business, and this includes that sponta- 
neous mind-making which attends sense- 
perceptions. 

Even in this early period, while we 
are still calling the inarticulate and ut- 
terly dependent child “‘it,” the rising 
life surmounts the limits of what is sufh- 
cient to the shaping and growth of the 
body, showing its free power in play and 
a kind of dreaming; and this overflow 
becomes more definitely manifest in the 
fullness of buoyant youth, in spite of the 
burdens imposed by work or study, and 
in spite of the tension of adolescence. 

It is true that all animal life has in 
varying degrees this superabundance, 
but only in man is it more than a physio- 
logical reinforcement. Even in other 
animals we hesitate to call this increment 
of living flame merely an epi-phenome- 
non, since it shows so much of affection 
and sympathetic memory as to be rightly 
named soul. 

But “the soul that rises with us, our 
life’s star,” seems quite distinct from 
any ascension in other animate exist- 
ences, in that it creates and is constantly 
re-creating a humanism transcending 
all physiological organism—an unprece- 
dented architechtonic of faith, art, and 
philosophy which constitutes human 
life a harmony not translatable into the 
terms of any other. 

It is into this harmony that humanity 
from the first dawn of civilization has 
been growing, rising through the spiral 
grooves of change. In every new genera- 
tion the human child is lifted into this 
harmony to which from the beginning 
it belongs, though for a time it is with- 
held, its activities apparently absorbed 
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its individuation—its 
purely individual integrity, consum- 
ited by the complete flowering of a 
into a brain which at 
rth is only a partially developed organ. 
We say that organized social collec- 
ism reinforces individualism. That 
oposition, as well as its converse, is 
true, and it helps us to distinguish be- 
rween individuality and individualism. 
Our individualism depends upon associa- 
in and grows with our increasing hu- 
in interests and sympathy; while the 
process of individuation involves with- 
drawal from fellowship. The one is 
openness, the other closure. Individ- 
ualism is not only social, but its trend, 
like that of social evolution, is toward 
disinterested humanism, which is its 
It is life, as distinguished from 
the life of the soul; that 


nervous system 


crown. 
mere vit ility 
is, of all-souls 
eternity. It is the real human harmony 
of diverse but blended strains; or, 
is the variation of that har- 
from age to age, striving for 
and ampler realization through 
the resolution of its discords. 
Individuality, in all its diversities, is 
closely bound up with that elemental hu- 
man nature which remains forever essen- 
tially the same, always self-centered in 
its activities. always confining, always 
refractory to change Having in its 
evolution within apparently closed cir- 
cles gained the central control which con- 
stitutes it an organism, it would, so far 
as the direct 
that organism are concerned, go on 
within those closed circles forever. Such 
expansion as it has, to include family, 
tribe, and nation, seems to be an ex- 
tension of self-love. Regarded from this 
center, desire 1s earthward rather than 
aspirant, affection a self-indulgence, and 
sympathy a cultivated selfishness. ‘The 
world is my oyster,” and all the maxims 
germane to this view of exploitation in 
the interest of an individual or a class 
are natural expressions of this narrow 
human nature. 
*‘Narrow” is not the 
for it, except as 
ous, outwardly 
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referred to, which are generalizations of 
human experience, ignoring its human- 
ism—that which is hidden in it, its 
psychical ascension, its dominant har- 
mony, the sense of which is essential to a 
disinterested individualism. 

Chis ever-rising and ever-expanding 
individualism is of the soul, unrealizable 
save in the fellowship of souls and 
through sustentation from the creative 
Source. Wordsworth’s wonderful felic- 
ity of intuition was in all his poetry 
never better illustrated than in that 
phrase, “The soul that rises with us. 
From the beginning the soul is ascension, 
rising with us—even in birth, which “ is 
puta sleep and a forgetting,” and in the 
absorbing tension of individu: il integra- 
tion before and after birth, all of which 
a kind of oblivion, a folding of 
us away from the unseen powers. This 
tension 1s released in activities wholly 
and directly occupied with the immedi- 
ate environment of the individual organ- 
ism. It is a close circle, self-centered, 
but it implies partnership with the 
world, a relish in the assimilation of its 
elements, and a delight in the merely 
playful handling of material things. 
Here individuality is emphasized, and if 
development were arrested within this 
limitation, as It is ¢ other animal exist- 
there would be no intimation of 
the human soul as we know it; but 
because this soul rises with us continu- 
ally, when human fellowship is entered 
upon by the individual the social tension 
is released in activities which are not 
self-centered, but expansive and sympa- 
thetic, manifest in altruisms and loyal- 
ties distinctively human, not referable 
to any physical environment as their 
Individuality still persists, char- 
acterizing that elemental nature in us 
which is indispensable to an earthly 
organic specialization, cherished by the 
soul, and remaining always essentially 
the same, save as it is modihed, as 
physiognomy is, by psychical interpene- 
tration. The soul, which is hidden in the 
tense absorption of individuation, be- 
gins to have a disclosure of what it 1s and 
means in this new rising, in the emer- 
gence of human faculty-and sensibility, 
creating an invisible organism whose 
outward and manifest form is the social 
order. This is the larger human nature, 
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which is forever changing, and which 
comes to its full stature in the evolution 
of humanism. 

Here individuality is transformed into 
individualism. It is not lost, fortu- 
nately, but subserved as gravitation is 
in the ascent of growing things. Its re- 
fractoriness, like that of matter, is as 
necessary as that it should be subdued. 
The annihilation of elemental human 
nature would devitalize humanity, as an 
earthly specialization, neutralizing its 
reactions. ‘There can be no resilience 
without leverage. 

We are forced, therefore, always to 
regard humanity in two contrary as- 
pects: what it is organically in relation 
to its environment and as a social order, 
and what it is psychically becoming; its 
activities as prompted by needs and 
interests, and its disinterested quests for 
truth, beauty, and righteousness. Thus 
regarded, life in its expansion and ascen- 
sion is seen always as carrying with it 
the ineradicable elemental nature, which 
is necessary to its organic integrity, indi- 
vidual and social. 

In mere animal association we see only 
an aggregation of individuals, without 
change from generation to generation, 
since the collectivity of the species has 
no ascension of its associative life beyond 
the limitation of its changeless elemental 
nature. We never think of animal indi- 
viduality as refractory to any form of 
animal activity. 

Human fellowship from the beginning 
has been the sadiaion of changes in 
humanity itself’ beyond the scope of 
strictly biological development, and, in 
every successive stage of the evolution, 
individuality as selfhood has more and 
more given place to individualism, but 
remaining still as its submerged vitality. 
Life for man, as a living soul, is more 
than vitality, yet ever conditioned by 
it in all that relates to his earth-dwelling. 
The normal demands of this self-centered 
human organism are not only upon the 
individual, engaging most of his time, 
thought, and effort, but upon society, 
determining very properly the channels 
of its industrial, political, and, to a great 
extent, of its educational activities. 
Even our humanism is tributary to this 
co-operative effort for the betterment of 
conditions affecting individual comfort 


and opportunity. All knowledge, how- 
ever disinterestedly sought, is general! 

estimated as important mainly with 
reference to its applicability to thes 

conditions, and the most disinterested 
sympathy is naturally translated into 
charity, reaching, either directly « 

through the best social means, individu: 

needs. If we say that society is in thes 

ways seeking its own good, recognizing 
as identical the interests of the com 
munity and those of the individual, we a: 

evidently, so far as these limited inte: 

ests are concerned, thinking of societ 

only as made up of individuals. 

On the surface, society would thu 
seem to exist only for the individual! 
and its specialization into classes an: 
arbitrarily formed groups would appea: 
to have for its sole object the mor 
efficient service of the individuals con 
stituting these classes and groups: alto 
gether a mere extension of selfcentered 
activities. A narrow practical philoso- 
phy would have ostensibly solid ground 
for its assertion that altruism 1s onl) 
developed selfhood, translating “Lov: 
thy neighbor as thyself” into “Lov: 
your neighbor because you love your 
self.” This practical philosophy is likel) 
to become pessimistic also, in view of 
the so widely manifest perversion of nor- 
mal selfhood into selfishness. 

The normal development of individ- 
uality, both in the elemental human 
nature and in the persistence of that 
nature in organic social specialization, is 
nourished and reinforced by the soul 
itself, though it is no ample or distinc- 
tive expression of the essential life of 
the wal Indeed, wholly apart from its 
monstrous perversions, it seems to be a 
constant burden, resistant to aspiration 
and change, forever drawing life earth- 
ward, as matter seems to drag upon 
energy. But the soul stands for falling, 
for normal descent, as well as for rising— 
stands for such decadence as a comple- 
ment of ascension, even as, happily, it 
stands for death of all our moments and 
of the last moment, as the sign of our 
eternity. The creative transformation 
includes the reactions necessary to tem- 
orary centripetal systems, which are 
“= moments of evolution; and vitaliz- 
ing these systems makes their weight an 
increment of momentum. 
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An Experiment in Journalism 


BY HOWARD 


y reasons for deciding to write an 
article on Bridgeport were approxt- 
ma“¢€ ly two. In the first place, I had 
never written anything—except a 

play—and one must begin somewhere. In 
the second place, | had never seen any article 
in a magazine on Bridgeport. I had seen 
plenty of articles on New York, and had 
alway Ss meant to re ad one; I had seen piece s 
about vd the Grand Canon and ru- 
ral life .n.. ad—and almost every other 
place. But not Bridgeport. 

I outline my plan to a friend of mine, 
John Barrack. John is not an editor, but 
he has a good job traveling for a hardware 
firm, and he has a nice wife and a flat in the 
upper West Side, with marble and mirrors in 
the hallway. John thought one could mak« 
a very interesting article on Bridgeport; hx 
said some of the best hardware in the world 
was made there. 

With me, to resolve is to act; that has 
been the secret of my success—or will be 
as soon as | have any success. And less 
than a month after I had made my decision 
I found myself on a morning train bound for 
the thriving Connecticut city. 

While the train sped on I determined what 
kind of an article | should write about Bridge- 
port. 

| might, I re flected, write an article show- 
ing how the politicians had stolen the City 
Hall and traded it to the railroad for free 
passes. I turned to my seat companion, 
who was next to the window and who was 
reading a book called The Mystery of the Pink 
Parasol. He had his coat off, and he wore 
blue elastics in his shirt sleeves. 

“Excuse me, sir,” I said, “but is_ the 
government of Bridgeport corrupt?” 

“Sure it is,” he replied. 

My heart beat violently at this disclosure. 

“How corrupt?” I asked. 

“I don’t know,” he replied. “I’ve only 
lived there twenty years.” 

At once I determined not to take up the 
seamy side of Bridgeport, as I wanted to get 
back to New York that same evening. 

The train ran and stopped alternately for 
Vor. CX XVIII.—No 
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a long time, while I, all unheeding, sat deep 
in thought. Suddenly I was startled from 
my reverie by the brakeman’s announce- 
ment. I sprang to my feet, seized my camera, 
and hastened down the aisle. Half-way to 
the door | thought of my companion, ab- 
sorbed in his book; but there was no time 
to go back. 

“Til bet he doesn’t live in Bridgeport at 
all,” I said to myself, as | watched the train 
pull out. “‘Il wonder if he was fooling me 
about its being corrupt?” 

I turned and read on the platform in let- 
ters a foot high, “SOUTHPORT.” 














[ YOU WANT ANY CLAMS?” HE ASKED, 
jRUFFLY, LOOKING AT ME WITH DEEP SUSPICION 
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For a moment | was depressed; but, 
rousing myself to action, I went into the 
station. The ticket window was already 
closed. I looked at the time-table framed in 
glass, and learned that there would not be 
another train for two hours; also that it 
was only about six miles to Bridgeport. 

“The writer’s life is full of adventure,” I 
reflected. “Vl start to walk, and maybe 
somebody will give me a lift. Anyway, it 
will be best to work into Bridgeport grad- 
ually. Often the most interesting part of a 
city 1s the suburbs.” 

{ walked through shady streets, past 
beautiful Colonial homesteads, toward the 
Sound, knowing that by following the shore 
line [| could not go far astray, for Bridgeport, 
as the name implies, is situated near the 
water. 

Near a picturesque little harbor I found 
an old fisherman sitting behind a box on 
which his wares were displayed. He had 
the grizzled, unwashed appearance of one 
who is much on the sea, but seldom or never 
in the same. I determined to inquire from 
him the road to Bridgeport, and perhaps get 
his opinion of that city. He, howev er, was 
the first to speak. 

“Do you want any clams?” he asked, 
gruffly, looking at me with deep suspicion. 

“No,” I replied; “that is, not exactly. 
I wanted to inquire the shortest road to 
Bridge port.” 

The waterman regarded me resentfully 
for a moment, and | thought he was not 
going to answer my question at all. Finally, 
however, he pointed a grimy thumb at a 
sailboat alongside the dock. 

“Why don’t you ask the gentleman in 
that there cat-boat. He’s just puttin’ out. 
More’n likely he’s goin’ to Bridgeport him- 
self.” 

! welcomed this suggestion and rushed 
over to the dock. A youngish man in a 
white shirt and duck trousers and a natty 
yachting-cap was standing in the boat, ap- 
parently about to hoist his sail; but instead 
of doing so was reading a book. 

**How do you do, sir,” I said. 

The man looked up from his book and gave 
me a pleasant smile of greeting. 

“Delightful morning, isn’t it?” he said, 
indicating the morning with a wave of the 
hand, “Spanking breeze.” 

“I wonder,” I said, encouraged by his 
friendly manner, “whether by any chance 
you are sailing toward Bridgeport?” 

“Why, yes,” he said, thoughtfully, “I 
could just as well go to Bridgeport as any- 
where else.” 

“It would be a great help to me,” I said. 

“Do you know anything about sailing a 
boat?” he asked. 


“A little,” I replied, modestly. As 
matter of fact I knew nothing about boats 
as I was born and brought up in Arizona 
**Nice-looking cat- boat, the Camilla,’ 
added. 

The man seemed pleased at this evidenc: 
of nautical knowledge, and promptly invited 
me to get in. 

“You take the tiller,” he said, “and I will 
erect the sail.” 

I deposited my camera in the boat and 
took my place on the back seat. My com- 
panion hoisted the sail, which immediately 
hlled out. We did not move at once, but 
with my ready adaptability I soon discovered 
the difficulty —the boat was anchored. | 
undid the fastening, and we started briskly 
away. As the wind was at our backs, we 
sailed rapidly out through the harbor. After 
a few cautious experiments | learned the 
trick of the steering-wheel, and so was able 
to negotiate the narrow entrance into the 
open water. Meanwhile our acquaintance 
ripened rapidly in the warm sun. My com- 
panion proved to be Prof. Herbert Williams, 
a history instructor in some important col- 
lege, the name of which has since escaped 
me, but which, I remember, boasts the 
championship of America in shot-putting. I 
noticed that his bare arms and face were 
white and unsailor-like. 

“You haven’t got tanned yet,” I said. 
“You have evidently just come to your sum- 
mer place.” 

“Yes,” said Williams, “and I only bought 
the boat to-day. Excuse me a moment.” 

He took up the book he had been reading 
and scanned it closely, then looked at me. 

“Luff!” he said, abruptly, with a wave of 
the hand that was vigorous but not illumi- 
nating. 

“Beg pardon?” I asked. 

“1 said ‘luff,’” he repeated. “I believe 
the ‘u’ is short.” 

“It is,” I said, giving the wheel a turn in 
such a way as to point the boat toward 
Bridgeport. The sail swung around toward 
the south and flapped noisily; the boat 
stopped going forward, and started rocking, 
instead, in the trough of the waves. I did 
not like this, so I once more headed the boat 
toward the dim, sandy hills of Long Island. 

“Tm afraid,” I said, “1 don’t exactly 
know what you mean by ‘luff.’ These 
terms are used differently in different 
places.” 

“It’s of no consequence,” said Williams. 
“*Luff’ wasn’t the right word, anyhow. 
see I was looking on the wrong page.” 

I realized that the book my companion 
was reading so diligently was a treatise on 
boats, and that he probably knew no more 
about sailing than I did. 
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What,” I asked, “ 


was the word you in 
d to use Can ve :- 


i find it now 


fo swing the boat to port,” he said, 


in one nngelr toward the blue, cloudless 


Which is port?” Linterrupted. “I never 
reme nber.’ 
Port is the opposite to starboard,” said 
Professor “It used to be called lar- 
rd; but the two words were so similar 
t many accidents were caused by the 
nfusion. It is interesting to note that 
iny of our nautical terms come from the 
ndinavian.”’ 
We discussed philology for a time, mean- 
ile continuing our outward course We 
| passed beyond the range of a point of 
nd, and I could see Bridgeport, a busy blur 
i smoke on the horizon. 

‘Port,’ | said to myself, ‘‘must be left,” 

I repeated my earlier action and pointed 
the Can eastward. Ihere was another 
ing of the sail, and this time a wave 
ipped into the boat and engulfed my 
mera 

**Let’s swing her to starboard this time,” 
I said, “‘and come around from the other 
sid 2 

‘Do it quickly,” 
“take it by surprise.” 

| headed the boat in the direction of New 
York, and swung on around toward th 
shore he pole swept violently over the 
boat; but it was the Professor, not th 
wind, that was taken by surprise. He es- 


added the Professor; 


caped the full force of the blow by dropping 
into the bottom of the boat; but his book 
of instructions fell overboard, bubbled a 
moment, and sank. 

**Are you hurt?” I asked 
strike you?” 

‘I am practically unharmed,” replied the 
Professor, trying to arise from the watery 
floor “By the way,” he added, and even 
in his cramped position he made a feeble 
attempt at a ge sture, ““the pole which struck 
me is called a ‘boom.’ It may be of interest 
to you to know that.” 

The boat was now headed toward the 
shore, the so-called boom extending straight 
back over my head and the sail flapping 
lazily in the wind. I noted with pleasure 
that we had, at any rate, stopped going @ 
from Bridgeport 

“Professor,” I said, “I hope you will not 
think me ungrateful for your hospitality, 
but it is clear to me that the fault is in the 
handling of the sail and not in the steering. 
What we must do is to tack.” 

“Just how do you mean tack?” 
Prof. ssor. 

“You must so arrange the sail,” I ex- 
plained, slipping lightly into the second per- 


“Did the. pole 


aske d the 
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son, “that we can sail parallel with the wind 
alongside of it, as it were, conforming, of 
to the laws of nature.” 

“You make things very clear,” 


course, 
said the 
Professor; “‘but if you were going to tack 
a vessel, just how would you set about ta 

‘I should think,” I replied, sparring for 
time, “‘that the man who sold you the boat 
\ ould have explained all that.” 

‘I bought the boat from an old fisher- 
man,” said the Professor, “a most pictur- 
person. He was apparently disap- 
pointed not to have received his first price, 
and was not communicative. 


esq uc 


While this conversation was going on, the 
boat had drifted about again, the so-called 
boom had once more swung out over the 
water, the sail had filed, and we were 
headed hopelessly for Long Island 

Lhe Professor looked at the swelling sail 
and noted our motion in the water 

“Is it absolutely necessary,” he asked, 
“that you go to Bridgeport?” 

I told him that I had to write an article 
on Bridgeport, and felt that I should visit it. 
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Williams brightened perceptibly. 

“That,” he said, tapping the palm of his 
hand with a finger, “‘is a misapprehension 
although a natural one. Let me give you 
an example: 

“It was my good fortune to be in St. 
Petersburg at the time of the opening of the 
first Russian Duma, some ten years ago. 
By displaying my college diploma, which 
bore upon it a resplendent S¢ al, | was able 
to get a card of admission. I believe the 
ofhcial was under the impression that | 
was the Secretary of State.” 


oO 


‘A college education is a very useful 
thing,” | replied 

“| was admitte ” ag the Professor continue d, 
‘after having my person searched for ex- 
plosive Ss. It was a most stimulating experi- 
ence, and I wrote an account of it and sent 
in to the editor of a popular magazine. In 
my paper | called attention fully to the 
historical significance of the event, and ad- 
vanced, l belie, e, some unique theories 
upon the transition from autocratic to 
popular government. When I returned to 
America I found that the editor had rejected 
my manuscript, and had printed, instead, 
a superficial and erroneous one by a person 
named Thomas. I remonstrated with the 
editor in his office. 

***Your paper was too academic,’ said he. 
*Thomas’s had vividness, color, movement. 
You ought to have written an article like 
Thomas's.’ 

“*T couldn’t,’ I replied with, I fear, some 
sarcasm. ‘I was handicapped by the facts. 
Mr. Thomas was, to my certain knowledge, 
in Paris at the time. He has never been in 
Russia, unless he went there on the pro- 
ceeds of your article.’ 

““My paper was afterward printed in the 
‘Annals of the Oriental and Occidental 
Society of Political and Social Science,’ and 
received praise from no less an authority 
than Professor Fishback. My point is, how- 
ever, that it is not at all necessary to go to 
Bridgeport to write an acceptable popular 
article upon it.” 

“In fact,” I said, delighted at this reve- 
lation, “judging from your experience, it 
might be wiser not to go.” 

“Exactly,” said the Professor. ‘“‘Let us, 
therefore, give ourselves up wholly to nau- 
tical pleasures.” 

Williams now took his turn at the wheel 
while I stretched myself out on one of the 
side seats, where I could take my nautical 
pleasure in great comfort. He soon mas- 
tered the trick of steering, and was able to 
keep one hand free for conversational pur- 
poses. He expressed himself as delighted 
with his purchase. 

“It is really very easy to sail a boat,” he 


said. = should have been foolish to spend 
money for instruction.” 

“All you need to do,” I replied, “is to 
take things as they come and sail with the 
wind. If you attempt to luff you have 
only yourself to blame.” 

At that moment | shifted my position 
slightly, and my straw hat was knocked off 
into the water. I made a grab for it, but 
a second too late > the hat had floated out 
of reach. 

“1 suppose,” I said, ruefully, ‘there isn’t 
any way for us to turn around and pick up 
my hat.” 

“It would be difficult with the wind as it is,” 
the Professor replied. “Anyway, Nature 
never intended men to wear hats. Hats are 
a comparatively recent invention.” 

We discussed the history of hats, also 
shoes, ink, gunpowder, the Norman Con- 
quest, the cost of living, socialism, tides, 
Bismarck, transcendentalisn, baseball, as- 
tronomy, and Oriental rugs. The Professor 
was the best-informed man—on all subjects 
except boats | have ever met. | made a 
mental note to work as many of his ideas as 
possible into my article on Bridgeport. 

The wind continued brisk, and in the mid- 
dle of the afternoon we glided into a little 
sandy-shored cove on Long Island. ] let 
down the sail and we drifted gently in upon 
the beach. 

“Better drop the anchor now,” said the 
Professor, who was at the wheel. 

I looked the boat over with a growing 
feeling of remorse. 

“Tm afraid,” I said, “I left the anchor 
in the harbor at Southport. I didn’t realize 
that it was the only anchor you had.” 

**Never mind,” said Williams, courteously. 
“We'll pull the boat up on he sand.” 

We took off our shoes and waded ashore, 
yulling the Camilla as far as she would go. 

took my camera ashore with me, hoping to 
get some pictures to illustrate my article. 

We reached a town at last—a sleepy 
little Long Island village nestled upon the 
edge of a pocket-handkerchief of a harbor. 
I was glad to learn that the town had a rail- 
road, even though the railroad had not taken 
the trouble to come down to the town, but 
remained slothfully back over the hill. 

When we were ready to return Williams 
found a waterside man who agreed to take 
us around to the cove in his motor-boat. 

“Jest where is this place you left your 
boat?” the man asked. 

“It’s a little cove,” said Williams, point- 
ing out the direction as well as he could; 
**a sandy beach, high bluff, and some roeks.” 

“I know the place like a book,” said the 
waterman. “I know every spot on this 
shore for better’n twenty mile.” 
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uddenly | 


“That’s funny,” 


gazed out to sea 
| said, thinking to intro- 


duce something blithesome into the conver- 


*There’s a 


tion. boat out there that’s 
ing along without any sail or any pas- 
engers. 

*She’s adrift,” said the boatman. “Must 


ive come a right smart way—she don’t 
belong around here.”” He shaded his brow, 
and with his experienced nautical eyes made 

it the name on her bow. ‘“She’s the 
Camilla. 

“That’s mine,” said Williams. ‘“Let’s 
go out and get her ” 


*Didn’t you anchor her?” the Long- 
Islander asked. 
“We left our anchor at home,” said the 


Professor, generously, “‘where it would be 
safe. People are always losing anchors.” 

The boatman spat contemptuously and 
cranked up his engine. 

“Did you landlubbers ever hear of such 
a thing as tides?” he asked. 

“Professor,” I said, “if you will excuse 
me, I think I shall run along to the station. 
| know nothing about the train service over 
here.” 


“You c’n ketch the five-thirty-eight, if 


you hurry,” said our waterside companion. 
“T have had a most enjoyable and profit- 
able day,” I said. “It has been a great 
pleasure to know you.” 
The Professor grasped my hand cordially. 
“T hope you will send me a copy of your 
article on Bridgeport,” he said. 
“T will,” I replied; “but first I'll send 
you a good anchor for your boat. I have 





a friend in the hardware business who will 
get me one cheap.”’ 

“All right,” he and we parted. 
I caught the bus that runs from the Harbor 
View House to the station, and arrived in 
New York before the light had faded out of 


the western sky. 

\fter dinner I went to John Barrack’s 
house and ordered the anchor. Also, seated 
by the window, where the cooling breeze 
fanned my sunburnt neck, I told my ex- 
periences in full. Barrack seemed greatly 
surprised at the progress I had made 
with my article, and impressed with my 
ability 

‘I don’t know,” he said, 
care to abandon a career 
well; but 
with our 


said; 


“whether you'd 
that promises so 
I believe | could get you a job 
firm. The boss was asking me 
to-day if I knew a good man. 
you make good in the 
busine ss.” 

‘I am just beginning to love literature,” 
I replied; “but there is something to be 
said in favor of your proposal. After all, 
there is an element of uncertainty in my 
profession.” 

In the end I accepted and went to work 
for the hardware firm on the following Mon- 
day. I think I am going to like it very 
much. 

I have set down these few lines so that all 
might know why I was unable to write my 
article on Bridgeport. The reader who ts 


Il am sure 


would hardw are 


interested, however, can find the essential 
facts about that city in any good geography 
r encyclopedia. 
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Secking Expert Opinion 
A CHICAGO business man, with many rel- 


atives, some of whom were well-to-do 
but grasping, recently sought the services of 
his lawyer to draw up his will. When, after 
much labor, the docume nt was completed, 
the cle nt asked: 

“Have you fixed this thing, as I wished it, 
tight and strong?” 

‘| have done my best,” said the lawyer. 

“Well,” continued the client, “I want to 
ask you another thing—not professionally, 
however. As a friend, and man to man, who 
do you think stands the best chance of 
getting the property when | am gone?” 





The Easiest Way 
{TERFAMILIAS was admiring a new 
electric motor-car recently purchased 

by a friend, but deplored the fact that as he 
lived in a small town he would have difficulty 
in getting it charged were he to purchase one 
like it. Suddenly his small son piped out: 

“Have it charged on the grocery bill; 
that’s what mamma does when she wants 
anything.” 





Quits 
A POMPOUS physician who was incl 
to criticize others was watching a st 

mason build a fence for his neighbor 
thought the mason used too much mort 

** Jim,” he said, “mortar covers up a g 
many mistakes, doe sn't it r 

“Yes, Doctor,” calmly replied the ma 
“and sO does the spade Ny 


The Grown Up Way 
[! was a little Boston miss of five vy 
who, upon being asked by her Sund 
school teacher to whom she said her praye! 
replied, “When I was a little girl I used to 
say them to mamma, but now I say them 
to the bed.”’ 


The Same Method 
US MILLER, a traveling man, paus: 
to watch a small colored youth wi 

stood on one foot, inclined his woolly hea 
far to one side, and pounded vigorously « 
his skull with the palm of his right hand 

“Hello, kid!’ grinned the drummer, who 
memory was carried back to his own boy 
hood days by the familiar 
action. “ What are you do- 
ing?” 

““Got watah in mah ear,” 
announced the boy. 

“Oh-ho,” laughed the drum- 
mer, “I know just how that is. 
I often have felt like that after 
being in swimming.” 

“Swimmin’ nuffin’! the 
youth exclaimed, disdainfully. 
“Ah been eatin’ watahmil- 
yun.” 


Education 


A LEARNED professor was 

discussing the boy athlete, 
and announced that he is pron 
to set athletics too far above 
English, mathematics, and his- 
tory. In conclusion he told of 
a conversation he had had with 
a young nephew of his a few 
days previous. 

“William,” said I, “I’m glad 
to hear of your success on the 
school baseball team; but you 
must remember that there are 
other things in life besides 
baseball.” 


“Yes, Uncle Will,” he an- 


~ swered, gravely, “but, hang it 


all, I’m afraid I’m too tight for 
football or rowing.” 
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sHTER: ‘‘ Don’t say him an’ her, mom. 


A Discreet Daddy 


MY daddy’s always telling me 
: About good he used to be; 
He did what he was told to do, 
And he was neat and tidy, too; 
He learned his lessons every 
And he would rather work than play; 
But when my grandpa’s visiting 

With us, my daddy, if I’m bad, 
Forgets to say a single thing 

About his goodness as a lad. 


how 


day, 


My daddy says he never told 

\ fib or made his parents scold 

Because he did things that were wrong, 

He alw iys tried to help along 

By being good and kind and sweet 

And eating what boys ought to eat; 

But when my grandma visits here 
My daddy never boasts to me 

About how good and sweet and dear 
A little boy he used to be. 


My daddy always took delight 
In doing only what was right 
When he was just about my size; 
He wanted to be great and wise; 


But when my grandpa comes and when 


My grandma’s here to visit, then 
My daddy merely gives a wink 


Or smiles, if I’ve been kind of wild, 


And doesn’t try to make us think 
That he was once an angel child. 


EB. 


S. Kiser. 








Undeniable 
A PROMINENT lecturer, self-made and 


proud of the fact, was addressing a juve- 
nile meeting at the Y. M. C. A. 

‘*My dear young friends,” he began, “let 
me refer briefly to the humble auspices 
under which I made my start in life. With- 
out a dollar in my pocket, and with no 
worldly possession of any consequence, my 
indomitable nature and an inborn determina- 
tion to utilize to every possible advantage 
the abilities with which I was endowed con- 
stituted my entire But even with 
this modest beginning, what do you suppose 
was the first thing | sought—that which, at 
the very beginning of my career, I strove 
most earnestly to attain?” 

Without any hesitation the entire juvenile 
meeting seemed to respond in chorus: 


Milk!” 


assets. 


A Restraint 


|! [TLE Mildred was the youngest daugh- 

ter in a very strict Methodist family. 
One day she became exceedingly exasperated 
with one of her dolls. In her baby vocabu- 
lary she find no words to express 
adequately her disapproval of dolly’s con- 
duct. Finally, throwing the offending doll 
across the room, she cried, feelingly: 

“My gracious! I do wish I wasn’t a 
Christian!” 


could 
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A Favor 
A PATRONIZING young lord was seated 


opposite a famous scientist at a dinner one 

evening not long ago. During a lull in the 
conversation he adjusted his monocle and 
leaned toward the scholar. 

“Aw, y’ know, Mr. Jones,” he drawled, 
“T passed your house this mawning.” 

“Thank you,” said Jones, quietly. “Thank 
you very much.” 


The Retort Discourteous 


~ ALL sorts and conditions of men have 

excellent explanations for their position 
in life,” said the Senator. “A tramp, how- 
ever,came under my observation who had no 
illusions about the cause of his own condi- 
tion. 


“A fine-looking and fashionably dressed 
woman had just alighted from her limousine 
at the hotel entrance, and was suddenly 
approached by this shabbily dressed man 
who requested a dime. 

“*No, | have no money to spare for you. 
I do not see why an able-bodied man like 
you should go about begging.’ 

“*1 s’pose, ma’am,’ replied the lazy tramp, 
“it’s fer about the same reason that a healthy 
woman like you boards at a hotel instead 
of keepin’ house ‘a 


A Dangerous Occupation 


A REVIVAL service was held in a lit 

Southern town not long ago. One of 1 
young men in attendance, thinking to ox 
sion some perplexing thought for the prea 
er, sent up a note to the platform with 
request that the question therein asked mig 
be answered publicly. 

***Reverend Sir: As you have announ 
that you are seeking to enlighten young me 
kindly tell me who was Cain’s wife.’’ 

The preacher read the note careful 
and _ then, during the breathless silence whi 
reigned, said: 

.“I love young men, especially those ix 
quiring for truth, and should like to ¢ 
this young man a word of advice. It is thi 
Don’t lose your soul’s salvation looking aft 
other people’s wives.” 


Parental Appeal 
ITTLE children, mild and fair, 
Truths you casually confide 
Almost lift your parents’ hair. 
Take them tenderly aside, 
Tell them all that they can bear 
There is much that you must hid 


A. F. M. 
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“Oh, Mr. Spiovens!—poor little 


and he'll go through. Won't yo 


Fido!—I know the ice will break 


; le 
u please go out and get him? 
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